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PREFACE  AND  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

Guggenheim  Internationals,  of  which  the  current  installment  is  the  seventh,  go 
back  to  1956.  The  initiative  for  the  creation  of  the  original  exhibition,  which 
then  involved  an  Award  of  $10,000  for  the  winning  work  of  art,  was  taken  by 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  at  the  time  President  of  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Foundation.  Mr.  Guggenheim  thereby  reflected  a  commitment  to  international- 
ism, a  cornerstone  of  Foundation  policy  even  before  that  time  and  certainly  ever 
since.  The  aim  of  the  Guggenheim  International  Award  was  to  "stimulate  public 
interest  in  contemporary  art  and  in  this  way  to  encourage  the  work  of  all  artists 
throughout  the  world." 

While  the  stated  objective  was  simple  and  straightforward  enough,  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  for  the  determination  of  the  prize  winner  could  not  have  been 
more  cumbersome,  since  it  was  based  on  a  then-prevailing  faith  in  democratic 
procedures  in  the  service  of  qualitative  judgements.  But,  despite  increasing  frus- 
tration with  so  unmanageable  an  apparatus,  the  subsequent  awards  of  1958  and 
1960  were  also  implemented  by  a  worldwide  network  of  national  and  continen- 
tal juries  that  channeled  its  findings  through  a  hierarchic  system  to  an  Interna- 
tional Award  Jury  designed  to  produce  the  "Prix  Guggenheim." 

But  by  1964,  when  the  series  began  again  after  a  four-year  pause,  the  original 
jury  structure  was  relegated  to  rendering  a  merely  advisory  function,  as  respon- 
sibility for  the  event  was  transferred  to  me,  as  the  Museum's  Director,  and  to  my 
curatorial  staff.  The  selection  process  was  subsequently  delegated  to  the  Mu- 
seum's Curator,  then  Lawrence  Alloway,  while  a  three-man  jury  made  up  of  Ar- 
nold Riidlinger,  Werner  Haftmann  and  Hans  Hofmann  was  given  the  task  of 
choosing  the  grant-winning  works. 

Another  three  years  later,  in  1967,  the  Guggenheim  International  became 
a  show  that  retained  its  links  with  the  original  Award  by  adopting  the  title 
Guggenheim  International  Exhibition.  It  was  selected  by  myself  and  Fdward  F. 
Fry  who,  at  the  time,  was  the  Museum's  Assistant  Curator.  Subtitled  Sculpture 
from  Twenty  Nations,  it  was  the  first  Guggenheim  International  devoted  to  the 
three-dimensional  medium  and  in  this  sense  may  be  considered  a  forerunner  of 
the  current  show.  Monetary  awards  were  no  longer  made,  but  four  purchase 
prizes  came  to  enrich  the  Museum's  collections. 

The  sixth  Guggenheim  International,  which  took  place  in  1971,  also  was  a 
collaborative  venture,  this  time  undertaken  by  the  Museum's  two  Associate 
Curators,  then  Edward  F.  Fry  and  Diane  Waldman.  They  divided  the  global 
task  between  them  and,  by  including  painting,  sculpture  and  conceptual  art 
in  their  selection,  created  the  first  multimedia  exhibition  of  the  series.  This  was 
the  last  Guggenheim  International  to  follow  closely  upon  its  predecessors, 
for  a  timespan  of  fourteen  years  has  elapsed  between  it  and  the  current, 
seventh  installment. 

Transformations  in  Sculpture:  Tour  Decades  of  American  and  European  Art, 
therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a  restitution  of  the  Guggenheim  International  series. 
The  reappearance  of  the  series  as  a  feature  of  our  program  is  based  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  its  format  to  our  present  intentions.  We  remain  uncommitted  re- 


garding  Its  future,  (lie  link  between  this  installment  and  earlier  incarnations  oi 
this  exhibition  is  maintained  through  the  person  ol  Diane  Waldman,  who,  now  .is 
the  Muse' um's  Deputy  Director,  has  assumed  undi\  ided  responsibility  lor  tins 
major  sculpture  rev  ievi 

Hie  exhibition  was  aided  by  grants  from  The  Owen  Cheatham  Foundation  and 
the  National  Endowmenl  for  the  \i  ts   rhe  Solomon  R.  c  luggenheim  I  ounda- 
tion's  Trustees,  its  I  hrector  and  the  Museum's  stafl  take  tins  opportunity  to 
express  then  sincere  gratitude  for  such  essential  and  generous  support. 

Thomas  M.  Messer,  Director 

The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation 
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Modern  art  has  recently  found  a  larger  and  more  diversified  audience  than  in 
former  years.  Much  of  the  attention  of  this  expanded  audience  has  focused  upon 
sculpture,  which  is  now  enjoying  an  unprecedented  resurgence  of  popularity. 

In  this  exhibition  it  has  not  been  my  ambition  to  survey  the  entire  evolution 
of  sculpture  since  the  1940s,  nor  to  concentrate  upon  the  most  recent  trends. 
Rather,  I  have  chosen  to  single  out  and  bring  into  perspective  some  of  the  most 
significant  developments  that  have  occurred  in  sculpture  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades. The  exhibition,  then,  is  meant  to  reveal  how  each  generation  has  defined 
sculpture  in  its  particular  and  very  personal  way  and  how  each  has  enriched 
the  art  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  presentation  of  this  magnitude  could  not  have  been  achieved  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  many  individuals.  First  and  foremost,  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  artists,  which  are  our  subject  and 
raison  d'etre.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  realize  the  exhibition  without  the 
enlightened  support  of  The  Owen  Cheatham  Foundation  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  and  I  add  my  personal  thanks  to  the  gratitude  expressed 
by  Thomas  M.  Messer.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
lenders  for  their  extraordinary  generosity  and  cooperation. 

The  dedicated  staff  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  has  extended  exceptional  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  both  the  exhibition  and  the  catalogue.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
entire  staff  and  to  acknowledge  in  particular  the  following  individuals:  Susan 
Hapgood,  Curatorial  Assistant,  who  coordinated  the  exhibition  and  worked 
closely  with  me  on  all  aspects  of  the  project;  Carol  Fuerstein,  Editor;  Lisa  Denni- 
son,  Assistant  Curator;  Diana  Murphy,  Editorial  Coordinator;  Scott  Wixon,  Op- 
erations Manager;  Saul  Fuerstein,  Preparator;  and  Kathleen  Hill,  Assistant 
Registrar.  In  addition  I  am  grateful  to  Stephen  Brown  and  Georgia  Illetschko, 
Curatorial  Fellows,  and  to  Reva  Feinstein. 

Among  the  many  individuals  associated  with  other  institutions  the  following 
have  been  especially  helpful:  Dr.  Jean-Christophe  Ammann,  Kunsthalle  Basel; 
Maurice  Tuchman  and  Stephanie  Barron,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art; 
Richard  Koshalek,  Julia  Brown  and  Kerry  Brougher,  The  Museum  of  Contempo- 
rary Art,  Los  Angeles;  Mark  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Henry  T. 
Hopkins  and  Graham  Beal,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art;  and  Martin 
Friedman  and  Robert  M.  Murdock,  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis.  The  follow- 
ing have  also  been  extremely  cooperative:  Dr.  Louise  Averill  Svendsen,  Mark 
Lancaster  and  Bill  Barrette;  Alma  Ruiz,  The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Los 
Angeles;  Paula  Baxter  and  Thomas  D.  Grischkowsky,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York;  Bonnie  Rychlak,  Isamu  Noguchi  Foundation,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City;  Melanie  Walas,  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  May  Castleberry,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  Judy  Hanson,  Blum  Helman  Gallery,  New 
York;  Lisa  Martizia  and  Margaret  Sundell,  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York; 
Douglas  Baxter,  Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York;  Mrs.  Christian  Stein  and 
Gianfranco  Benedetti,  Galleria  Stein,  Turin;  Marian  Goodman,  Marian  Good- 
man Gallery,  New  York;  Marc  Nochella,  L.A.  Louver  Gallery,  Venice,  Califor- 
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i li. i.  Margo  I  a\i\  in  and  I  >oug  I    Roberts,  Margo  I  r.i\  in  Gallery .  I  us  Vngeles; 
Nicholas  I  ogsdail,  I  isson  Gallery,  I  ondon;  Susan  Ryan,  Hie  Pac(  Gallery,  New 
York;  Antonio  Homem,  Sonnabend  Gallery,  New  York;  and  Julia  Blaut,  Sperone 
Westwater  ( lallei  \ .  New  York 


D.W. 


Diane  Waldman 


TRANSFORMATIONS  IN  SCULPTURE 

From  the  Renaissance  until  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  sculpture  was 
commonly  regarded  in  the  West  as  subordinate  to  painting.  Sculptors  often 
looked  to  painting  for  their  example,  content  to  paraphrase  images  in  painting 
rather  than  confront  issues  of  space,  shape,  materials  and  structure  in  terms  of 
their  own  medium.  If  the  invention  of  perspective  gave  the  painters  of  the  Ren- 
aissance the  means  of  reconciling  the  known  and  the  imagined  worlds,  it  failed  to 
free  sculpture  from  the  limits  of  its  own  physicality.  Whereas  painting,  no  matter 
how  earthly  its  subject,  could  generate  the  sense  of  an  unearthly,  metaphysical 
reality,  sculpture  continued  to  mime  the  material  world.  While  painting  invited 
entry  into  a  world  of  two-dimensional  illusion,  sculpture  before  the  twentieth 
century  largely  excluded  that  possibility,  remaining  fundamentally  monolithic  in 
nature,  intruding  upon  the  space  of  the  spectator.  Because  of  its  greater  physical- 
ity and  its  invasion  of  the  viewer's  space,  sculpture  seemed  less  accessible  than 
painting;  it  was  instead  awesome,  overpowering  and  forbidding.  For  artists 
working  within  the  conventions  of  the  sculpted  figure,  there  was  little  room  for 
inspired  solutions.  In  an  otherwise  bleak  landscape  of  academicism,  sculptors 
such  as  Donatello,  Michelangelo  and  Rodin  stand  apart  as  lonely  sentinels 
among  the  many  giants  of  painting. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  sculpture  commands  a  new  autonomy  and 
authority.  With  the  change  in  the  nature  of  patronage  that  resulted  from  the 
radical  restructuring  of  society  during  the  Industrial  Revolution,  sculpture,  like 
painting,  took  on  a  new  and  more  complex  role.  The  functions  of  sculpture  as  ac- 
cessory to  architecture,  as  monument  to  church  and  state,  as  object  for  princely 
delectation  had  been  called  into  question.  Formerly  a  symbol  of  power  and  privi- 
lege, sculpture  was  now  privately  motivated  and  faced  a  difficult  and  uncertain 
future.  Far  from  constricting  its  freedom  of  expression,  however,  the  abandon- 
ment of  sculpture,  as  well  as  painting,  to  the  forces  of  change  led  to  its  liberation. 
The  subsequent  identification  of  the  artist  as  an  individual  working  in  isolation, 
and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  manner  and  methods  of  working  made  it  feasi- 
ble for  sculptors,  as  it  had  been  for  painters,  to  enter  an  era  of  rapid  transition. 
Sculpture  became  a  vehicle  for  the  creation  of  a  new  domain  of  illusion. 

The  revolution  in  sculpture  in  the  twentieth  century,  which  has  been  as  con- 
siderable and  consequential  as  that  in  painting,  stems  primarily  from  two  artists 
-Pablo  Picasso  and  Constantin  Brancusi.  Picasso's  investigation  of  constructed 
sculpture  and  Brancusi's  exploration  of  reductive  form  constitute  nothing  less 
than  a  reinvention  of  the  basic  premises  of  sculpture.  Picasso's  constructions  of 
unorthodox  materials  —  fragments  of  everyday  reality  —  are  recomposed  into 
structures  that  recall  reality  but  are  independent  of  it.  Brancusi's  sculptures  pre- 
sent an  idealized,  more  abstract  concept  of  form.  Although  his  forms  are  self- 
contained,  they  are  not  remote  or  sealed  off  from  the  experience  of  the  viewer. 
Instead,  their  relatively  small  scale,  their  intimacy  and  immediacy,  their 
smoothly  curving  surfaces  and  their  flowing  contours  endow  them  with  a  hu- 
manity, a  simplicity  and  an  organic  allusiveness  that  evoke  natural  form  al- 
though they  do  not  describe  it. 
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It  Brancusi's  emphasis  on  the  primac  \  ol  sculpture  as  an  independent  object 
and  Ins  reconciliation  ol  figure  and  base  influenced  an  entire  generation  ol  Mini- 
malist sculptors,  Picasso's  impact  has  been  greater  still  Iconoclastic  in  his  im- 
agery, materials  and  methods,  Picasso  radical!)  restructured  form  to  ( reate  as 
dramatic  .1  transformation  in  sculpture  .is  in  painting,  die  very  fad  thai  Picasso 
crossed  the  boundaries  thai  had  traditionally  separated  painting  and  sculpture 
enabled  him  to  invenl  a  hybrid  form  thai  spoke  ol  both  and  yel  was  neither.  Fol- 
lowing his  example,  subsequent  generations  of  sculptors  have  contributed  to  the 
ongoing  dialogue  between  painting  and  sc  ulpture  that  has  enriched  the  language 
ol  art. 

As  sculpture  o\  ercame  man)  ol  the  traditional  restraints  ol  the  medium,  it 
began  to  admit  mam  features  thai  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  realm  ol  paint- 
ing: frontality,  color  and  illusion  ism  among  them.  \iul  as  sc  ulpture  became  more 
pictorial,  it  allowed  the  viewer  entry  into  the  monolith.  Sculpture  became  less 
formidable,  more  open,  more  available.  By  midcentury  there  were  nol  only  im- 
portant individual  sculptors  but  also  importanl  schools  ol  sculpture,  as  there  had 
always  been  schools  ol  painting.  The  Kuropean  Alberto  Giacometti,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  American  David  Smith,  on  the  other,  have  come  to  be  identified 
both  as  major  sculptors  ol  the  twentieth  century  and  as  heirs  to  the  greal  icono- 
clastic tradition  pioneered  by  Picasso  and  Brancusi. 

Giacometti's  sculpture  as  well  as  his  painting  and  drawing  ol  the  postw  ar  era 
reflects  an  existentialist  attitude  common  to  much  painting,  sculpture  and  litera 
hire  of  the  tune.  'The  sculptures,  w  Inch  express  existentialist  ulcas  ol  indi\  idual 
freedom  and  responsibility  and  ot  man's  isolation,  anxiety  and  mult  may  appeal 
to  be  antithetical  to  his  more  playful,  Surreal  1st -inspired  works  of  the  late  1920s 
and  early  1930s.  The  works  ot  both  periods  arc  linked,  however,  by  their  over- 
riding concern  for  form. Giacometti's  indebtedness  to  Brancusi  is  reflected  in  the 
simplicity  ot  structure  and  pronounced  attention  to  the  base  in  the  masterful 
sculpture  he  produced  during  the  last  twenty  years  ol  his  life.  1 1  is  sepulchral 
figures  ol  the  i^ost  war  period  are  a  contemporary  rephrasing  1  >t  ancient  tomb 
sculpture.  Such  works  as  Chariot  ot  L950  teat.  no.  4)  and  his  series  of  female  fig- 
ures, ol  which  Standing  Woman  1  "Leoni")  ot  1 947  (cat.  no   1 1  is  an  example, 
recall  Etruscan  chariots  and  Kgvptian  Middle  Kingdom  funeral  \  statues  Addi- 
tionally, the  haunting  figures  ot  women  and  his  gaunt,  striding  men  evoke  the 

horrors  ot  a  war  unparalleled  in  recent  history. 

Although  Ciiacometti  commented  on  the  Spe(  ifics  ol  external  reality       he  pro- 
posed Churn  >t  as  a  monumental  war  memorial  to  the  city  ot  Tans  (a  protect  that 

was  rejected)  his  major  preoccupation  appears  to  ha\  e  been  with  the  "pheno- 
menology "ol  reality  and  a  desire  to  capture  the  totality  of  existence  Vs  the  art- 
ist expressed  it: 

In  the  street  people  astound  and  interest  me  more  than  am  sculpture  or  paintin 
Every  h>  ond  the  people  stream  together  and  go  apart,  then  they  approach  each  other 
to  gel  closer  to  one  another  rhey  unceasingly  form  and  re-form  h\  ing  compositions  in 
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unbelievable  complexity1 The  men  walk  past  each  other  without  looking.  Or  they 

stalk  a  woman.  A  woman  is  standing  and  four  men  direct  their  steps  more  or  less  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  woman  is  standing2. . . .  It's  the  totality  of  this  life  that  I  want 
to  reproduce  in  everything  I  do.1 

Even  more  revealing  are  his  comments  in  a  letter  to  Pierre  Matisse  of  1947:  "I 
saw  afresh  the  bodies  that  attracted  me  in  life  and  the  abstract  forms  which  I  felt 
were  true  in  sculpture.  But  I  wanted  the  one  without  losing  the  other. . . .  "4  If 
sculpture  was  to  become  the  "double  of  reality,"5  as  Giacometti  wished,  then  it 
was  essential  to  reconcile  the  nature  of  things  as  they  existed  in  actuality  with 
their  equally  real  existence  as  forms  in  sculpture.  As  Mondrian  had  in  painting, 
Giacometti  achieved  his  objective  in  sculpture  by  drastically  limiting  his  subjects 
-usually  confining  them  to  the  male  and  female  figure  —  and  exploring  their  full 
potential  by  isolating,  abstracting  and  flattening  forms  in  space. 

Giacometti's  characteristic  portraits  of  his  wife  Annette  and  brother  Diego  sig- 
nal a  return  to  the  figure  that  is  also  seen  in  the  contemporaneous  paintings  of 
Willem  de  Kooning  and  Jean  Dubuffet.  The  paintings  of  de  Kooning  and 
Dubuffet  speak  of  mass,  of  the  corporeal,  no  matter  how  abstract,  decorative  or 
two-dimensional  the  forms  and  composition.  However,  in  a  curious  reversal  of 
the  characteristics  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Giacometti's  attenuated  forms  are 
strangely  intangible.  The  paintings  of  de  Kooning  and  Dubuffet  can  be  con- 
sidered existentialist  or  expressionist  in  attitude,  being  violent,  emotive,  provoc- 
ative and  potentially  nihilistic,  and  they  are  intensely  palpable,  possessed  of  a 
powerful  sense  of  tangible  life.  Giacometti's  sculpture,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
it  necessarily  has  a  physical  presence,  is  basically  impalpable  —  cerebral,  her- 
metic, disengaged  and  introspective;  it  is  more  about  the  human  condition  than 
about  physical  being,  and  it  is  ultimately  equivocal  about  the  questions  it  poses. 
It  is  sculpture  deliberately  without  substance. 

Giacometti  accomplished  what  few  sculptors  before  him  had  even  attempted; 
he  married  archaic  form  with  modern  portraiture.  Like  Picasso  and  Brancusi,  he 
turned  to  primitive  art  as  a  means  of  liberating  his  sculpture  from  the  moribund 
tradition  of  representation.  Archaic  art  offered  Giacometti  a  way  of  integrating 
internal  and  external  states  of  existence  by  means  of  pure  form.  To  these  ends, 
Giacometti  revised  the  traditional  scale  relationship  between  his  figures  and  be- 
tween figure  and  base.  He  altered  the  proportions  of  his  figures  and  diminished 
their  customary  mass  and  volume.  By  attenuating  his  forms  and  elongating  his 
figures,  Giacometti  expanded  the  volume  of  the  space  around  them.  His  figures 
become  echoes  of  themselves,  voices  that  speak  of  another  reality.  Empty  space 
takes  on  the  tangibility  and  expressiveness  that  we  normally  accord  to  the  sculp- 
tural mass  itself.  To  both  the  figure  and  the  space  that  surrounds  it,  Giacometti 
brought  a  sense  of  the  transcendental  and  the  sublime. 

Dubuffet's  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  postwar  period,  like  Giacometti's 
work  in  the  two  mediums,  are  interrelated.  Unlike  Giacometti,  however, 
Dubuffet  was  inspired  by  the  art  of  children  and  the  insane  and  by  Paul  Klee, 
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whose  own  imagei  \  drew  upon  the  work  of  <  hildren  and  the  mentally  disturbed. 
An  inspired  provocateur  in  both  sculpture  and  painting,  Dubuffet  depended 
upon  primitive  forms  and  idiosyncratic  textures  to  elicit  .1  world  ol  either  pas- 
toral calm  or  fierce  brutality,  a  cosmic  world,  a  theater  ol  the  absurd.  Like  his 
paintings,  the  earlier  sculptures  such  as  The  Duke  or  Le  Viandot,  both  oi  1954 
(cat.  nos.  33,  34),  simultaneously  possess  a  feeling  of  mass  and  power  and  an 
ephemerality  thai  is  enhanced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  then-  brutal  imagery .  m 
logical  references  and  earthy  humor  and,  on  the  other,  by  their  fragile  materials, 
diminutive  scale  and  fugitive  colors  Inherent  in  many  ol  his  works  is  a  sense  oi 
the  magic  and  mystery  of  totemk  form  and  an  unearthly  life-force  thai  has  a 
palpable  reality ,  In  a  re\  ealing  passage,  Dubuffel  speaks  oi  hissculptui 
follows: 

Petites  Statues  de  la  Vie  Precaire  (Little  Statues  oj  Pret  arious  Life).  March  to  October 

L954 

The  lirsi  oi  these  statues  was... made  oi  pieces  oi  newspaper  smeared  with  glue  and 

1  nun.  tied  around  an  armature The  second  was  ..made  ol  steel  wool  such  as  house- 

w  i\  es  use  to  (  Kan  then  pots  and  pans  The  third.,  .made  use  ol  fragments  oi  burned 
automobiles  thai  I  found  in  the  garage  where  I  kepi  my  car.  Those  thai  followed  were 
made  oi  broken  clinkers  put  together  \\  ith  cement,      \iter  using  clinkers  for  two 
months  I  went  to  sponges.  .   lb  these.  .  I  would  sometimes  add  oakum  dipped  in 
glue. ...  I  should  like  to  call  particular  attention  to  two  or  three  of  the  statues  which  are 
made  of  light  delicate  fragments  oi  shredded  sponge  for  they,  even  more  than  any  ol 
t he  others,  are  characterized  by  extreme  pre<  ariousness  and  immateriality 

Dubuttct's  sculpture  flourished  during  an  era  in  which  innov  ation  was  still  con- 
sidered among  the  motivating  forces  oi  the  avant-garde.  His  ad\  enturous  use  oi 
sponges,  slag,  clinkers,  burnt  cork,  metal  foil,  v  iny  I  and  poly  urethane,  from 
winch  he  fashioned  his  sometimes  tragic,  sometimes  humorous,  always  compel- 
ling I  onus,  sen  ed  as  a  model  ol  inspiration  for  younger  artists  such  as  Yves  Klein 
and  Claes  (  Mdenburg.  Klein's  use  of  raw,  unsaturated  pigment,  gold  leal  and 
sponges,  though  regarded  as  highly  unorthodox  w  hen  introduced  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  l(">Os.  is  clearly  indebted  to  Dubuffet's  ou  n  experiments  w  ith 
unusual  materials.  Also.  Klein's  '■anthropometries."  fashioned  by  rolling  his 
paint-covered  models  on  cam  as.  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  primitivistic 
figures  ot  Dubuffet's  paintings  and  sculptures.  Like  Dubuffet,  Klein  espoused  the 
Dada  belief  in  the  exploitation  ol  accident  and  chance;  again  like  tin.'  older  artist 
his  exquisite  sensibility  and  finesse  often  belied  Ins  radical  artistic  approach. 

A  contemporary  oi  Klein.  (  Hdenburg  is  similarly  indebted  to  the  French  mas- 
ter. Dubuffet's  newspaper  assemblages  oi  1954  directly  influenced  the  develop- 
ment oi  the  American's  early  work  Both<  Hdenburg's  charring  ol  his  early 
figures  and  his  subsequent  ust'  oi  plastei  -soaked  muslin,  as  well  as  his  choice  ol 

other  unorthodox  materials,  echo  the  spirit  if  not  the  Style  of  the  older  artist. 

Oldenburg's  improvisatory  technique,  like  Dubuffet's,  deri\  <.\\  from  Dada  prece 
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dents.  Yet,  where  the  Dada  aesthetic  emerged  out  of  despair  in  a  bleak  time, 
Oldenburg's  sense  of  improvisation  developed  in  a  period  of  optimism  and  ex- 
pansion. Oldenburg's  larger  than  life-size  sculpture  evolved  from  the  props  for 
his  Happenings.  Using  a  thoroughly  American  vocabulary,  he  created  a  new 
still-life  prototype  based  upon  a  Pop  culture:  the  giant  hamburger,  french  fries, 
the  ice-cream  cone  and  the  telephone  replaced  the  bottle,  glass,  newspaper  and 
pipe  of  the  Cubist  still  life;  the  bohemian  life  of  the  cafe  was  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  machine-age  suburban  supermarket. 

Dubuffet's  activity  as  a  sculptor  accelerated  in  the  1960s  when  Pop  Art 
emerged  as  an  international  movement.  From  the  mid-1960s  until  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1985,  the  artist  created  a  prolific  body  of  sculpture  that  grew  out  of 
the  L'Hourloupe  series  of  paintings  he  began  in  1962  (see  cat.  nos.  35,  36).  Ini- 
tially frontal  and  emblematic,  it  quickly  evolved  into  a  more  fully  three-dimen- 
sional statement.  In  the  late  sculptures,  which  are  primarily  monumental 
outdoor  commissions,  works  for  architectural  structures  and  theater  props,  the 
artist's  imagination  is  given  free  rein.  Dubuffet's  late  sculpture  reveals  a  freedom 
and  spontaneity  absent  from  the  taut  and  unyieldingly  rigorous  early  work.  Here 
there  is  a  sense  of  openness  and  space,  there  is  laughter,  even  joy,  and  certainly 
caricature.  Everywhere  there  is  graffiti.  Dubuffet's  ingenuity  allows  him 
naughty  glances  at  the  tilted  picture-plane  of  Cubism  and  at  the  banal  imagery  of 
Pop  Art;  it  enables  him  to  cultivate  a  teeming,  imaginary  landscape  peopled  by 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate  figures.  An  artist  long  known  for  his  painting, 
Dubuffet  expresses  in  his  postwar  sculpture  his  commitment  to  a  revolutionary 
art  that  continues  to  expand  our  vision  of  the  world. 

Of  the  numerous  sculptors  who  emerged  during  the  1940s  in  New  York,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  two  more  diverse  than  Joseph  Cornell  and  David  Smith.  Like 
their  colleagues  who  were  painters  of  the  New  York  School,  both  were  liberated 
from  the  Regionalism  that  dominated  American  art  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
by  their  encounters  with  Surrealism.  The  arrival  in  New  York  of  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  European  avant-garde  during  the  war  years  was  a  signifi- 
cant catalyst  in  the  development  of  the  new  American  art.  The  Surrealists  —  Max 
Ernst,  Andre  Masson,  Yves  Tanguy,  Matta  and  the  poet  laureate  of  the  move- 
ment, Andre  Breton  —  came  to  these  shores  en  masse.  Marcel  Duchamp  was  al- 
ready active  here;  Piet  Mondrian,  too,  lived  and  worked  in  New  York  during 
World  War  II,  as  did  Fernand  Leger,  who  had  earlier  spent  time  in  America.  But 
of  all  the  artists  in  exile  in  New  York,  the  Surrealists  were  the  most  influential. 
Personal  contact  with  the  Surrealists,  while  limited,  provided  the  Americans 
with  direct  access  to  their  work  and  assured  the  fledgling  painters  and  sculptors 
that  the  legendary  Europeans  were,  after  all,  human.  For  all  of  them,  it  was  an 
exhilarating  time,  a  moment  in  history  that  gave  them  the  freedom  and  chal- 
lenge they  needed  to  cut  the  cord  that  tied  them  to  a  provincial  American  art. 

The  Surrealist  movement  was  officially  launched  in  Paris  in  1924  with  the 
publication  of  Breton's  Manifesto  of  Surrealism.  The  brilliant  group  of  painters 
and  poets  who  rallied  to  the  Surrealist  banner  under  Breton's  energetic  leader- 
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ship  included  several  members  of  the  Dada  movemenl      among  them  its  crea- 
tor, Tristan  Tzara,  as  well  .is  \i.i\  i  rnst,  Jean  Vrp  and  Man  Ray    I  he  general 
spirit  o!  Dada,  especially  its  antirational  character  and  its  exhibitionism,  became 
a  fundamental  pari  ol  Surrealism.  Like  the  I  )adaists  before  them,  the  Surrealists 
exploited  the  bizarre,  the  irrational,  the  accidental,  in  an  outright  assault  on  the 
formal  and  rational  order  ol  Cubism,  which  they  fell  to  be  a  major  barrier  to  the 
subconscious.  Whereas  I  >ada  had  been  basically  an  arl  ol  protesl  aimed  at  the 
destruction  ol  the  existing  political,  social  and  aesthetic  order  inherited  from  the 
period  before  World  Wai  I,  Surrealism  proclaimed  a  constructive  mission  in  the 
belief  that  its  doctrines  could  structure  a  new  system  for  art  and  society.  Con- 
vinced that  the  unconscious  was  the  essential  source  ol  art  and  life,  the  Surreal- 
ists set  out  to  explore  the  hidden  re(  esses  ol  t lie  mind. 

In  the  researches  of  Freud  and  Ins  exploration  ol  the  subconscious,  the  Surre- 
alists i omul  some  ideal  tools  for  their  own  experiments.  The  Surrealists  differed 
iroin  Freud  in  their  acceptanc  eol  dream  images  as  significant  realities  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  as  mere  symbols  ol  conscious  hie.  I  hs  obsen  ations  mi  the 
role  ot  language  in  dream  and  dream  interpretation  were  applied  totheii  own 
ends.  They  found  in  Freud's  explorations  of  the  mind  and  his  investigations  ol 
dream  imagers  inspiration  for  their  own  experiments,  and  out  of  his  theories 
they  developed  the  technique  of  automatism,  u  Inch  they  applied  to  both  poetry 
and  painting.  In  1  924  Breton  lust  described  Surrealism  as  "Pure  ps\  chic  automa- 
tism, by  which  it  is  intended  to  express,  verbally,  in  writing  or  by  other  means, 
the  real  process  ol  thought.  Thought's  dictation,  in  the  absence  ol  all  control  ex- 
ercised by  reason  and  outside  all  esthetic  and  moral  preoccupations."    I  he  pin 
pose  ol  automatism  was  to  liberate  the  imagination  and  tree  art  ol  conscious 
control.  Although  much  Surrealist  imagery  found  its  way  into  American  painting 
and  sculpture  in  the  1940s,  it  was  automatism  and  the  concepts  it  engendered 
that  radically  altered  the  course  ot  American  art. 

Surrealism,  with  its  my  thological  s\  mbols,  sexually  charged  and  ambiguous 
subject  matter  and,  above  all,  its  automatic  techniques  was  the  primary  influence 
on  the  painters  and  sculptors  o I  the  New  York  School.  Howe\  er,  the  count er\  ail- 
ing tendency  ol  geometric  abstraction  provided  inspiration  as  well.  During  the 
1930s  experimental  painters  in  New  York,  who  for  the  mosl  pari  worked  in  non 
ob|ecti\  e  modes,  had  turned  to  the  examples  of  De  Stul.  Constructivism  and  the 
Bauhaus.  In  the  L940s  both  ideologies  pro\  ided  attractive  alternate  es  to  Ameri- 
can realism  lor  the  painters  and  sculptors  ol  the  burgeoning  \cw  York  School. 
Oul  ot  these  two  seemingly  opposite  aesthetics,  neither  ol  which  was  indigenous, 
they  invented  a  new,  independent  and  supremely   American  art. 

I  inked  with  the  Surrealists  lor  main  \  ears.  Cornell  neither  subscribed  to  the 

movement's  more  doctrinaire  theories  nor  participated  in  its  activities.  Although 
he  rejected  the  Surrealist  Libel,  he  took  great  pains  ti»  stress  the  importance  <'t 
the  group  to  his  work  and  cited  uuli\  idual  members,  espec  ially  Breton  and  Ernst, 
as  major  sources  ot  inspiration   The  estrangement  ni  the  object  from  other  ob- 
jects generally  associated  with  it  was  a  basic  technique  ft  Surrealism.  Obj< 
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that  formerly  belonged  to  separate  planes  —  both  spatial  and  conceptual  —  were 
placed  in  unexpected  juxtaposition.  Collage  and  construction  were  the  principal 
idioms  in  which  artists  effected  this  juxtaposition  of  the  "bewildering  object  and 
the  accidental  encounter. . . .  "8  By  extension,  the  work  of  art  itself  came  to  be 
treated  as  an  irrational,  isolated  "object."  It  is  significant  that  the  emergence  of 
the  concept  of  the  sculpture  as  object  coincided  with  Cornell's  beginnings  as  an 
artist.  Although  Giacometti,  then  a  Surrealist,  Salvador  Dali,  Joan  Miro,  Ernst 
and  others  were  early  producers  of  objects,  Marcel  Duchamp,  as  the  creator  of 
the  Readymades  Green  Box,  1934,  and  Box  in  a  Valise,  1935-41  (fig.  1),  was  un- 
doubtedly the  primary  inspiration  for  Cornell's  selection  of  the  box  format.  Kurt 
Schwitters  was  another  important  predecessor  whose  work  included  box  config- 
urations (see,  for  example,  Lust  Murder  Box  No.  2,  ca.  1920  [fig.  2]).  Duchamp 
and  Schwitters  experimented  with  the  box  as  an  object  whose  detailed  and  often 
intricate  construction  belied  its  true  function.  Cornell  accepted  the  Dada  and 
Surrealist  concept  of  the  box  and  its  contents  as  irrational  and  nonfunctioning. 
His  major  innovation  was  to  combine  the  associative  urgency  of  the  estranged 
object  with  a  concentrated  formal  power.  He  made  of  the  box  construction  a 
vivid,  memorable  realm  in  which  real  and  imagined  existence  and  highly  re- 
solved plastic  structure  are  effectively  merged. 

The  Surrealist  example  gave  Cornell  poetic  license  to  indulge  his  fondness  for 
both  the  esoteric  and  the  commonplace.  Much  of  the  appeal  of  his  work  lies  in 


fig.  1 

Marcel  Duchamp,  Box  in  a  Valise, 
1935-41.  Leather  valise  containing 
miniature  replicas,  photographs  and 
color  reproductions  of  works  by  Du- 
champ. Collection,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York.  James  Thrall 
Soby  Fund 
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Iiis  use  <>i  common  objects,  which  antic  ipated  the  practice  ol  the  Pop  artists  oi 
the  l('()()s  However,  Cornell's  innate  sense  ol  structure  transforms  even  the 
most  sentimental  or  banal  image  into  a  pre<  ise  formal  entity.  During  the  1940s 
he  gradually  began  to  exc  lude  from  his  boxes  the  anecdotal  and  illustrate  e  ele- 
ments beloved  In  the  Surrealists.  \\  hen  he  eliminated  .ill  but  the  objects,  tex- 
tures and  colors  that  were  essential  to  him.  the  const  nation  n  sell  increased  in 
importance.  As  Cornell  mew  away  from  Sune.il ism.  the  purely  formal  aspec  ts  oi 
Cubism  came  into  play    the  Flattening  out  ol  space,  the  drastic  simplification  ol 
tonus,  the  emphasis  on  horizontals  and  verticals  offsel  bv  curves  and  arcs,  as  m 
the  Cubist  collages  ol  Picasso,  ( leorges  Braque  and  especially  ol  Juan  Gris,  in 
whose  honor  he  constructed  some  ol  hisfinesl  boxes  (see  cat.  no.  25).  Within  the 
walls  of  these'  boxes  papered  o\  er  w  ith  collage  fragments,  the  relationship  be- 
tween subjeel  (foreground)  and  box  (background)  becomes  ambiguous,  as  each 

assumes  equal  importance.  In  this  respect.  Cornell's  box  constructions  reiterate 
the  tension  between  the  illusionistic  images  and  the  abstract  grounds  m  ( iris's 
paintings.  In  these  boxes  as  in  much  oi  his  work  Cornell  reveals  his  great  affinity 
for  painting.  I  lis  use  ol  reproductions  ol  pictures  by  earlier  artists  such  as  Sofon- 
isba  Anguissola,  Bernardo  Pinturicclno.  Agnolo  Bron/mo.  I  )oss(>  I  )ossi,  Piero 
del  la  Francesca  and  An  tome  Wat  tea  u  (see  cat.  nos.  18,  1  ^>.  22,  2  J,  2<>.  27)  reflect 
both  a  love  of  painting  and  a  nostalgia  for  the  past  that  engaged  Cornell  through- 
out Ins  lifetime. 


fig.  2 

Kurt  Schwitters,  Lust  Murder  Box  No. 
2.  ca.  1920.  Inlaid  exotic  wood.  Collec- 
tion Norton  Simon  Museum,  Pasa- 
dena. Gift  of  Kate  Steinit/ 
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Cornell  managed  to  combine  the  objects  that  delighted  him  as  a  child  —  sea- 
shells,  butterflies,  stamps,  toys,  marbles,  clay  pipes  —  with  his  obsessions  as  an 
adult  —  ballerinas,  empty  cages,  sky  charts,  Americana,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Mal- 
larme,  wooden  drawers,  driftwood,  cordial  glasses.  His  objects  came  from  sec- 
ond-hand stores,  dime  stores,  from  packages  washed  up  on  the  beach,  from 
rare  books  or  cheap  ones,  from  science  magazines  or  the  National  Geographic, 
from  everywhere.  "Everything  can  be  used,  says  Cornell  —  but  of  course  one 
doesn't  know  it  at  the  time.  How  does  one  know  what  a  certain  object  will  tell 
another?"9 

Tenderness  and  despair,  poignancy  and  loneliness  are  locked  into  each  com- 
partment, their  inflections  changing  within  each  box  and  from  box  to  box.  Fan- 
tasy and  formal  architectural  structure  exist  side  by  side  in  a  world  where 
knowledge  alternates  with  the  innocent  wonder  of  a  child.  The  smallest  scrap  of 
paper  sets  off  an  endless  chain  of  associations,  both  emotional  and  visual,  and  a 
paper  parrot  brings  to  life  a  hotel  lobby  full  of  sounds  and  movement,  sumptuous 
wallpaper  and  brass  cages  filled  with  brilliant  birds.  The  work  of  Joseph  Cornell 
brings  to  mind  Gerard  de  Nerval's  statement  of  more  than  a  century  ago  that  art 
is  "the  overflowing  of  the  dream  into  reality."10  Cornell's  dreams,  locked  within 
glass-paneled  boxes,  are  deeply  personal  and  ultimately  elusive.  Mystery  is  the 
essence  and  substance  of  his  work. 

David  Smith's  work  of  the  mid-1930s  to  mid-1940s,  like  Cornell's,  is  infused 
with  literary  and  allegorical  allusions  that  speak  of  Surrealist  precedents.  In  par- 
ticular the  Surrealist  work  of  Giacometti  inspired  Smith  to  invent  the  private 
symbolism  that  enlivens  his  sculpture  of  this  period.  (Smith  knew  Giacometti's 
work  in  general  from  reproductions  and  he  had  seen  his  The  Palace  at  4  a.m.  of 
1932-33  (fig.  3)  in  the  Fantastic  Art,  Dada,  Surrealism  exhibition  at  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  in  1936-37.)  Where  Cornell,  however,  re- 
mained indebted  to  Surrealist  concepts,  always  concerned  with  the  dream  world 
in  which  objects  assume  the  authority  of  another  reality,  Smith  ultimately  re- 
jected Surrealism  in  favor  of  a  more  formalist  aesthetic.  It  is  in  the  work  that 
looks  to  Cubist-inspired  collage  and  to  constructed  sculpture  that  Smith's  true 
originality  and  individuality  begin  to  be  revealed. 

Smith  was  deeply  impressed  by  Picasso's  welded  steel  sculpture  of  1928-29, 
and  by  the  forged  iron  sculpture  of  Julio  Gonzalez.  The  latter's  feeling  for  mate- 
rials and  porportion  and  his  masterful  ability  to  draw  in  space  were  of  utmost 
consequence  to  the  younger  American.  In  an  article  on  the  Spanish  artist,  Smith 
spoke  of  Gonzalez's  conflicting  identities  as  painter  and  metalsmith  and  drew 
parallels  to  his  own  situation: 

When  a  man  is  trained  in  metal-working  and  has  pursued  it  as  labor  with  the  ideal  of 
art  represented  by  oil  painting,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  what  has  been  labor 
and  livelihood  is  the  same  means  by  which  art  can  be  made.  (Perhaps  I  am  basing  this 
more  on  sympathy  than  fact  in  Gonzalez'  case,  because  it  is  a  reconstruction  of  my 
own  experience.  Before  1  had  painted  very  long  I  ran  across  reproductions  in  Cahiers 
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d'Ar to\  Gonzalez'  and  Picasso's  work  which  broughl  \\w  consciousness  to  this  fad 
thai  arl  could  be  made  oi  iron.  Bui  iron-working  was  labor,  when  I  thought  art  was  oil 
paint.)11 

Sm  1  tli  described  Gonzalez  as  "...past  fift)  when  he  accepted  the  sculptor's  iden- 
tity, discarded  the  sil\  ersmith's  scale  and  purpose  and  abandoned  oil  painting 
formally,  accepting  drawing  as  the  complemenl  ol  sculpture.  Sonic  of  the  finer 
parts  ol  craftsmanship  were  dropped,  a  casual  approach  tec  hnicall)  de\  eloped 
with  the  dominance  ol  conceptual  ends.  Craft  and  snnthen  became  submerged 
in  the  concept  ol  sculpture.  The  aesthetic  end  was  not  dependent  upon  its  mode 
of  travel."12 

Although  Smith  actively  pursued  painting  and  draw  ing  as  independent  arl 
forms  throughout  his  life,  it  is  in  the  sculptures  that  his  draw  ing  and  painting  are 
at  their  most  inventive.  During  the  L950s  and  L960s  Smith's  painterly  instincts 
prompted  him  to  work  flat  on  the  floor,  cutting  out  shapes  or  painting  them  on 
sheets  ol  steel,  in  an  allover  manner  similar  to  that  of  Jackson  Pollock.  1  le  subse- 
quently assembled  the  elements  vertically,  welded  them  together  and  refilled 
and  finished  them.  In  extraordinary  works  such  as  Australia  of  1951  (cat.  no.  9), 
Smith's  drawing  in  space  delineates  form,  frames  space  and  makes  it  a  dynamic 
and  integral  part  of  his  sculpture. 


fig.  3 

Alberto  Giacometti,  The  Palace  at  4 
a.m.,  1932-33.  Construction  in  wood, 
glass,  wire  and,  string.  Collection,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
Purchase 
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The  consummate  draftsmanship  evident  in  Australia  and  other  works  of  the 
early  1950s  is  clearly  indebted  to  Picasso's  spare  iron  sculptures  and  what  Smith 
called  Gonzalez's  "flying  iron  drawings"13  of  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s. 
Certainly  Picasso's  and  Gonzalez's  forging  and  welding  of  iron  provided  Smith 
with  an  important  precedent,  but  their  explorations  of  materials  and  methods 
alone  did  not  compel  the  attention  of  the  younger  artist.  Smith  wrote  that  forged 
and  welded  iron  had  been  used  by  Cubists  such  as  Henri  Laurens  as  early  as 
1914,  by  the  Constructivists  Vladimir  Tatlin  and  Konstantin  Medunetsky  in  1917 
and  1919,  respectively,  and  by  Jacques  Lipchitz  in  1928.  As  he  was  quick  to 
point  out,  however,  their  formal  concepts,  not  innovations  in  technique,  sepa- 
rated Picasso  and  Gonzalez  from  less  inspired  sculptors  working  in  the  same  me- 
dium. By  1932,  only  a  few  short  years  after  Picasso  and  Gonzalez  first  experi- 
mented with  metal  sculpture,  Smith  began  to  make  welded  steel  sculpture. 
By  1940,  when  he  moved  permanently  to  Bolton  Landing,  he  had  mastered  the 
use  of  a  forge,  produced  gas-welded  sculpture  and  had  begun  to  arc  weld  his 
forms  together.  His  experience  as  a  machinist  in  the  1940s  enabled  him  to  per- 
fect his  craft  while  he  continued  to  experiment  with  new  forms. 

From  the  1950s  Smith  usually  worked  in  series,  yet  each  sculpture  he  pro- 
duced was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  individuality.  As  he  stated: 

I  do  not  work  with  a  conscious  and  specific  conviction  about  a  piece  of  sculpture.  It  is 
always  open  to  change  and  new  association.  It  should  be  a  celebration,  one  of  surprise, 
not  one  rehearsed.  The  sculpture  work  is  a  statement  of  my  identity.  It  is  part  of  my 
work  stream,  related  to  my  past  works,  the  3  or  4  in  process,  and  the  work  yet  to 
come.  In  a  sense  it  is  never  finished.  Only  the  essence  is  stated,  the  key  presented  to 
the  beholder  for  further  travel.14 

Working  in  series  was  an  informal  and  open-ended  process  for  Smith:  it  seemed 
to  stimulate  his  imagination  and  it  allowed  him  to  concern  himself  with  several 
pieces  in  various  stages  of  completion  at  once,  to  improvise  and  to  alter  his  sculp- 
ture freely.  Smith  rarely  defined  his  series  as  precisely  as  artists  such  as  Mother- 
well, whose  Elegy  sequence  represents  a  clearly  formed  image  that  has  been 
elaborated  for  almost  forty  years,  or  Kenneth  Noland  who  focused  intently  on 
his  concentric  circle  and  chevron  motifs  and  developed  them  in  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  time. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  Smith's  series  are  the  Agricolas  of  1951-52,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  maturity  of  vision,  the  Tank  Totems  (see  cat.  no. 
10)  of  the  mid-1950s  and  the  Zigs  of  the  early  1960s.  Smith  embarked  on  an- 
other major  sequence,  the  Voltris,  in  1962  (see  cat.  no.  13)  when  he  visited  Spo- 
leto  at  the  invitation  of  the  composer  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  Working  in  an 
abandoned  factory  in  Voltri,  near  Spoleto,  he  responded  to  the  Italian  landscape 
and  the  dismantled  machines  around  him  and  produced  twenty-six  sculptures  in 
an  astonishingly  short  time.  When  he  left  Voltri,  Smith  had  the  works  that  were 
still  in  progress,  as  well  as  tools  and  machine  parts,  shipped  to  Bolton  Landing, 
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w  here  he  completed  the  series.  Smith  gained  a  new  ease  and  confidence  from  the 
experience  of  working  in  Italy,  as  the  level  oi  resolution  and  the  extreme  grace 
and  elegance  oi  the  Voltri  series  make  clear  In  the  Voltris  Smith  smoothly  inte- 
grates the  linear  and  angular  characteristics  of  the  \gricolas  with  the  concave 
and  convex  forms  ol  the  Tank  Totems.  He  incorporates  tools  into  the  Voltris,  as 
he  had  in  earlier  works.  I  (ere,  however,  he  is  able  more  consistently  to  exploit 
their  potential  .is  singular  abstracl  forms  without  compromising  then  identity  as 
real  objects.  The  fluidity  and  eloquence  thai  flowers  in  masterpieces  such  as  \us- 
tralia  become  the  norm  in  the  Voltris.  In  the  Voltri  and  other  series  oi  the  1960s, 
he  realized  in  sculpture  the  equivalent  ol  the  breakthrough  achie\  ed  In  Picasso 
and  Braque  in  then-  pioneering  Cubist  collages. 

The  sculptures  oi  the  Citbi  series  (see  cat.  no.  15).  initiated  in  the  earl \   1  ^hlK. 
are  among  the  tmest  Smith  produced  in  his  all-too-short  lite.  In  them,  for  the  hrst 
time,  Smith  was  able  to  incorporate  light  into  his  work.  Hew  rote: 

This  is  the  only  time  —  in  these  stainless  steel  pieces — that  1  have  ever  been  able  to 
Utilize  light,  and  I  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  rellecth  e  power  ol  light,  hi  this  (  ase,  it  is 
late  afternoon,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  golden  color  reflected  In  the  late  afternoon  sun  m 
the  winter;  and  it  [the  sculpture]  reflects  a  rather  golden  color:  and  w  hen  the  sky  is 
blue,  there  is  a  blue  cast  to  it.  It  does  have  a  semi-mirror  reflection,  and  1  like  it  |st. un- 
less steel]  in  that  sense  because  no  oilier  material  in  sculpture  can  Ao  that. 

Smith  assembled  and  welded  the  works  in  this  series  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
he  had  employed  earlier.  Preparatory  drawings  and  collages  preceded  the  final 
assembly  and  welding.  Once  welded,  the  constructions  were  rougnly  butted  to 
produce  variegated  surfaces  and  an  iridescent  sheen.  The  monumental  Cubis, 
like  the  best  of  Smith's  preceding  work,  are  fundamentally  frontal,  planar  and 
pictorial.  Although  they  were  conceived  with  the  landscape  of  Bolton  Landing  in 
mind,  they  retain  their  human  dimension.  As  Robert  Motherwell  has  observed: 

When  1  saw  that  David  [daces  Ins  work  againsl  the  mountains  ami  thesky,  the  impulse 

was  plain,  an  ineffable  desire  to  see  his  humaness  related  to  extenoi  reality  ,t0  nature 
at  least  it  not  to  man.  for  the  marvel  ol  the  fell  scale  that  exists  between  a  true  work 
and  the  immovable  world,  the  relation  that  makes  both  human.1" 

Muscular,  heroic  and  highly  inflected,  Smith's  work  attains  in  the  realm  oi  sculp- 
ture the  grandeur  ol  vision  oi  the  painting  ol  the  New  York  School.  Jusl  as 
Pollock,  m  the  words  ot  de  Kooning,  "broke  the  ice"  for  painters,  SO  I  )a\  id 
Smith  pointed  the  way  tor  the  sculptors  who  followed.  By  bringing  to  bear  his 
mastery  ol  concept  and  technique,  ol  color  and  shape  upon  the  fundamental  is- 
sues ot  sculpture      the  relationships  ol  form  m  space  and  the  integration  oi  fig- 
ure and  base  —  David  Smith  created  a  truly  monumental  art. 

The  painters  and  sculptors  u  ho  created  the  \cw  York  School  did  so  w  ithout 

manifesto,  without  program,  but  with  a  heady  sense  ol  risk  and  limitless  possibli- 
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ties.  Motherwell  articulated  the  position  of  the  painters  of  the  New  York  School: 

The  recent  "School  of  New  York"  —a  term  not  geographical  but  denoting  a  direction 
—  is  an  aspect  of  the  culture  of  modern  painting.  The  works  of  its  artists  are  "abstract" 
but  not  necessarily  "non-objective."  They  are  always  lyrical,  often  anguished,  brutal, 
austere  and  "unfinished"  in  comparison  with  our  young  contemporaries  of  Paris; 
spontaneity  and  lack  of  self-consciousness  is  emphasized;  the  pictures  stare  back  at  us 
as  one  stares  at  them;  the  process  of  painting  them  is  conceived  of  as  an  adventure, 
without  preconceived  ideas  on  the  part  of  persons  of  intelligence,  sensibility  and  pas- 
sion  The  major  decisions  in  the  process  of  painting  are  on  the  grounds  of  truth,  not 

taste.17 

Although  the  New  York  School  produced  fewer  important  sculptors  than  it  did 
painters,  the  sculptors  of  the  group  exemplify  the  spirit  of  adventure,  lyricism, 
austerity,  "spontaneity  and  lack  of  self-consciousness"  elaborated  on  by  Moth- 
erwell. Curiously,  a  number  of  the  painters  of  the  movement  have  created  some 
of  the  most  arresting  sculpture  of  the  period.  Gorky  and  Pollock  occasionally 
carved  or  modeled  sculpture,  and  Adolph  Gottlieb  executed  several  painted- 
steel  variants  of  his  Burst  canvases.  Barnett  Newman  and  Willem  de  Kooning, 
however,  alone  among  the  painters  of  the  New  York  School,  seriously  com- 
mitted themselves  to  sculpture.  Newman's  sculptures,  such  as  Here  I  (to  Marcia) 
of  1950  and  Broken  Obelisk  of  1963-67  (cat.  nos.  42,  43),  speak  of  eternal  truths 
and  capture  a  sense  of  timelessness  that  recalls  Giacometti's  work.  In  his  painting 
and  in  his  sculpture  he  was,  again  like  Giacometti  before  him,  able  to  convey  a 
feeling  of  boundless  space  with  a  single  powerful  form.  Newman's  ability  to  em- 
body in  his  sculpture  the  same  quiet  dignity  and  authority  expressed  in  his  paint- 
ings is  remarkable,  the  more  so  since  the  artist  produced  so  few  works  in  this 
medium.  As  Smith's  sculpture  speaks  of  a  relationship  with  exterior  reality,  so 
Newman's  sculptural  forms  resonate  with  an  inner  vision  and  communicate  a 
sense  of  the  spiritual,  the  transcendental,  the  sublime. 

During  the  1960s  the  female  figure  played  a  less  urgent  role  in  de  Kooning's 
paintings  than  it  had  in  the  past.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  turned  to  sculpture  to 
embody  the  human  form  and  Woman  in  particular.  The  sculptor  Herschel  Em- 
manuel had  invited  de  Kooning  to  work  at  his  bronze-casting  foundry  in  Rome 
in  1969.  Although  de  Kooning  at  first  resisted  the  idea  of  making  sculpture,  he 
soon  began  to  experiment  with  the  clay  Emmanuel  offered  him  and  produced 
several  objects  which  they  cast.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  de  Kooning  had  fin- 
ished a  number  of  small  bronzes.  In  addition,  a  set  of  thirteen  small  untitled 
sculptures  was  cast  in  an  edition  of  six  after  he  left  Rome. 

Although  de  Kooning  was  still  ambivalent  about  sculpture  in  1970,  he  was 
again  encouraged  to  continue  working  in  the  medium  by  Henry  Moore.  Moore 
helped  convince  him  that  his  sculptures  should  be  enlarged;  Dali,  another  friend, 
also  concurred  and  even  suggested  that  the  pieces  be  painted.  De  Kooning  re- 
jected Dali's  idea  but  chose  to  experiment  with  Seated  Woman,  one  of  the  small 
untitled  sculptures.  De  Kooning  assembled  the  large  version  of  the  sculpture  in 
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much  the  same  way  he  composed  the  figures  in  his  paintings,  pulling  the  body 
apart,  distorting  it,  re-creating  and  reassembling  the  anatomy  so  thai  the  Figure 
acquired  an  extra  pairoi  legs  which  he  placed  nexl  to  her.  The  work  was  so  com 
plicated  thai  an  assistanl  was  required  to  finish  much  of  it  by  hand.  Eventually  he 
abandoned  the  idea  ol  increasing  the  size  of  the  smaller  pieces  in  favor  ol  work- 
ing directly  on  a  large  scale. 

In  L970  de  Kooning  began  to  work  on  a  group  of  figures  and  produced  .1  num- 
ber ol  substantial  pieces,  among  them  Clamdiggei  and  Seated  Woman  on  a 
Bench,  both  finished  in  1972  (cat.  110s.  40,  4  1 1.  [Tie  sculpture  mirrors,  indeed 
grows  out  of,  such  paintings  .is  Woman  Accabonac,  L966  (fig  4),  or  The  Visit, 
llu>6-67.  The  kneaded  and  pummeled  surfaces  ol  the  sculpture  are  the  direcl 
expression  ol  his  painting  techniques.  I  he  tactility  and  the  bulk  ol  Ins  forms  also 
relate  to  the  sculpture  ol  Medardo  Rosso  and  ^uguste  Rodin,  rhetw  isted,  knot- 
ted shapes  ol  de  Kooning's  paintings  assume  an  e\  en  more  dramatic  presence  in 
the  massive  volumes  of  the  sculpture.  Although  the  sculpture  possesses  .1  con 
crete  reality,  there  is  about  it  an  element  ol  ambiguity,  a  sense  oi  solitude  that 


fig.  4 

Willem  de  Kooning,  Woman  Acca- 
bonac. 1966.  Oil  on  paper  mounted  on 
canvas.  Collection  of  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art,  New  York.  Gift 
of  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Gimbel 
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recalls  the  mood,  if  not  the  form,  of  Giacometti's  isolated  existentialist  figures. 

A  contemporary  of  Newman  and  de  Kooning,  Isamu  Noguchi  accomplished  in 
his  sculpture  a  successful  marriage  of  Eastern  and  Western  artistic  traditions. 
In  the  course  of  a  career  spanning  over  five  decades,  he  has  expressed  in  his 
work  a  sense  of  silence  and  space,  of  tranquility  and  ordered  calm  that  is  Eastern 
in  origin,  thereby  enriching  the  language  of  modern  Western  sculpture.  At  the 
heart  of  Noguchi's  invention  is  his  investigation  of  materials.  His  explorations  of 
stone,  brass,  marble,  iron,  wood,  steel  and  aluminum  reveal  a  reverence  that  de- 
rives from  the  traditional  Japanese  concern  for  materials.  Yet  he  is  also  inspired 
in  this  regard  by  Brancusi.  As  Noguchi  has  said: 

All  of  my  pieces  have  been  an  investigation  on  the  inside.  They  are  a  kind  of  research 
into  the  stone.  Brancusi  really  found  what  lay  at  the  heart  of  stone,  or  his  bronzes.  In- 
side was  a  beautiful  heart  of  bronze,  or  stone,  which  shines  like  the  sun.  He  brought 
back  the  discovery  of  the  material  itself.  What  I  am  doing  is  a  similar  sort  of  thing.  I 
am  always  looking  for  a  new  way  of  saying  the  same  thing.18 

Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Noguchi  does  not  reject  traditional  meth- 
ods: conventional  techniques  such  as  stone  carving  offer  him  time-honored 
means  of  discovering  the  form  that  is  hidden  within  the  material.  From  the  out- 
set of  his  career  to  the  present  day,  Noguchi  has  altered  his  materials  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  uncovers  this  hidden  form,  and  gives  it  new  meaning. 

Like  Giacometti,  Noguchi  has  looked  to  the  pure  and  simple  forms  of  Egyptian 
and  Cycladic  art  for  inspiration.  Noguchi's  harmonious  and  timeless  art,  how- 
ever, also  owes  a  debt  to  his  Japanese  heritage:  the  archetypal  motifs  of  such  tra- 
ditional art  forms  as  the  Zen  garden  resonate  in  his  sculpture.  His  lean  and  spare 
forms  reflect  a  highly  cultivated  aesthetic  in  which  raked  sand  and  stones  con- 
note the  sea  and  every  garden  speaks  of  an  entire  landscape.  In  keeping  with  this 
tradition,  Noguchi  has  kept  his  intervention  upon  nature  and  natural  forms  to  a 
minimum. 

The  subtle  and  complex  nuances  of  Noguchi's  sculpture  found  another  West- 
ern source  in  Surrealism.  Noguchi  was  drawn  to  what  he  called  "the  sublime  ra- 
tionality of  the  irrational,"14  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Surrealism  —  and,  as  the 
critic  Shuzo  Takiguchi  points  out,  Eastern  aesthetics  as  well.  Thus  the  fantasy 
and  humor  and  the  exploitation  of  chance,  improvisation  and  accident  seen  in 
Noguchi's  early  work  were  based  on  both  Surrealist  and  Eastern  precedents.  De- 
spite his  initial  attraction  to  Surrealism,  however,  Noguchi  quickly  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  literary  emphasis  of  the  style  and  turned  to  more  strictly 
formal  concerns. 

Noguchi  has  produced  individual  sculptures  and  designed  plazas,  gardens  and 
stage  sets  with  equal  success.  To  all  of  his  work  he  brings  a  clarity  of  purpose  and 
a  profound  understanding  of  form  and  function.  His  oeuvre  reflects  traditional 
Japanese  attitudes  in  its  formal  ordering  of  elements  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
presses, in  an  emphatically  Western  manner,  a  highly  individual  sensibility. 
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While  Noguchi  pursued  Ins  unique  \  ision,  Abstract  Expressionism  reached  its 
height  .is  .1  movement.  Vmong  its  most  notable  features  was  an  emphasis  on  the 
act  or  process  ol  making  a  painting.  This  emphasis  was  ot  major  consequence  foi 

tin.'  tut  mi.'  development  ol  both  painting  and  sculpture.  It  led  . I. is  per  Johns  and 
Robert  Rauschenberg  to  produceironic  commentaries  on  the  act  itself  and  in- 
spired the  Happenings,  a  form  of  action  theater.  It  also  directly  encouraged  the 
emergence  oi  assemblage  art  in  the  late  L950s    Assemblage  is  a  basically  three- 
dimensional  idiom  and  as  such  differs  from  collage,  which  involves  manipulating 
two-dimensional  elements  on  a  two-dimensional  surface  and.  as  initially  con- 
cei\  ed,  was  intended  to  play  upon  issues  oi  illusion  and  reality.  In  the  now  his- 
toric exhibition  The   \>t  of  Assemblage,  held  at  The  Museum  ol  Modern  Art  in 
lc»h  1 .  \\  illiam  Seitz  identified  assemblage  as  a  new  medium,  unorthodox  in  ap- 
proach, unconventional  in  its  use  oi  materials.  In  the  catalogue  that  accompanied 
the  show,  he  stated  that  "The  current  waveoi  assemblage  owes  as  much  to  ab- 
stract expressionism  l\\  ith  its  ^aAa  and  surrealist  components)  us  it  does  to  dad.i 
directK  .  but  it  is  ne\  ertheless  quite  differently  oriented:  it  marks  a  change  from 
a  subjects  e,  fluidly  abstract  art  towards  a  re\  ised  association  w  ith  environ- 
ment." As  Seitz  used  the  term,  it  was  "a  generic  concept  that  would  include  all 
forms  of  composite  art  and  modes  of  juxtaposition."20 

Seitz  pointed  out  that  it  was  Dubuffet  who  firsl  identified  assemblage  to  distin- 
guish it  from  collage,  a  term  he  resen  ed  lor  works  done  by  Picasso  and  Braque 
and  the  Dadaists  in  the  period  from  1910  to  1920.  In  August  of  1953  Dubuflet 
made  a  group  ol  small  collages  of  butterfly  wings;  these  were  followed  in  No- 
vember by  a  series  ot  lithographs  made  from  cut  and  pasted  paper  which  were 
transferred  tp  stone  tor  printing;  in  I  )ecember  Dubuflet  used  the  same  tech- 
niques directK  to  produce  the  works  he  called  "assemblages  d'empreintes."  1  he 
"little  statues  ot  precarious  lite"  ol  1954  followed  directK  from  this  process 

While  artists  as  diverse  as  I  hihutlet,  Cornell  and  Louise  Nevelson  (sec  cat. 
nos.  37-39)  ha\  e  worked  m  the  idiom  ol  assemblage,  it  is  John  Chamberlain 
whose  sculpture  epitomizes  the  Neo-Dada  attitudes  ot  a  younger  generation  that 
came  to  prominence  in  the  early  1960s.  Chamberlain  seized  upon  the  found  ob- 
ject     the  automobile  -  to  exploit  it  lor  its  potential  as  form.  The  irony  ot  using  a 
mass-produced  commodity  that  stands  as  a  symbol  ot  the   \meiican  dream  and 

as  a  more  particularized  metaphor  ol  American  masculinity  is.  to  be  sure,  an  im- 
portant element  m  the  work,  but  it  was  the  reformulation  ot  the  know n  com- 
modity and  its  alteration  into  another  reality  tli.u  most  interested  Chamberlain. 
Like  Rauschenberg  and  Johns,  he  predicted  subsequent  developments  in  I 'op 
Art  without,  however,  finding  it  necessary  to  retain  a  perceptible  correlation  be 

tween  the  original  ODJecl  and  the  objeel  w  hen  it  was  translated  into  a  new  form. 

.Although  Chamberlain  started  xx  ith  parts  ot  a  known  quantity,  the  body  or  lend- 
ers ot  a  car.  he  never  knew  how  the  final  form  would  take  shape.  lake  the  Ab- 
stract Expressionists,  he  realized  work  based  on  cultivated  intuition,  a  concept 

derived  from  the  premise  ol  calling  forth  an  image  from  the  void.  W  here  Cham- 
berlain is  at  variance  with  this  method  is  in  Ins  initial  destruction  ol  a  recogniz- 
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able  form  in  which  he  obliterated  many  of  the  traces  of  the  original  object. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  Abstract  Expressionism  on 
Chamberlain  is  his  emphasis  on  process.  His  work  of  the  late  1950s  incorporates 
a  raw  industrial  look  and  a  welding  technique  that  makes  evident  the  explicit 
joining  of  the  parts  that  went  into  the  sculpture.  He  did  not  share  the  passion  for 
metaphor  that  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  however,  as  Surrealist  symbolism  was  inherently  alien  to  his 
sensibility.  His  early  style  derived  fundamentally  from  the  vibrant  painterly  ab- 
straction of  de  Kooning  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  from  the  energy  and  thrust  of 
Kline's  forms. 

As  Chamberlain  has  expressed  it,  "the  idea  of  the  squeeze,  the  compression 
and  the  fit"  is  vital  to  his  art.21  The  realization  of  a  sculpture  depended  upon 
the  successful  interlocking  of  scrap  metals  culled  at  random  from  junkyards. 
Chamberlain  preferred  to  work  with  materials  that  are  both  readily  available 
and  commonplace.  The  ordinariness  of  scrap  metal,  foam  rubber  and  paper  bags 
pleased  him  since  they  embodied  a  reality  —  a  connection  with  the  real  world - 
that  he  felt  compelled  to  express  in  his  work. 

The  commanding  physical  presence  of  Chamberlain's  sculptures  derives,  in 
part,  from  his  materials;  the  form  itself,  however,  is  not  inherent  in  the  materials 
but  is  one  that  the  artist  shapes  from  them.  However,  Chamberlain  is  reluctant 
to  impose  a  preconceived  form:  since  he  works  with  materials  that  have  a  shape 
prior  to  his  use,  this  shape  in  some  ways  constitutes  a  property  that  he  respects 
and  retains  even  in  the  act  of  transforming  them.  Chamberlain  has  made  both 
freestanding  sculpture  in  the  round  and  reliefs  such  as  Dolores  James  of  1962 
(cat.  no.  53),  which  reveals  his  consummate  ability  to  manipulate  forms  in  rela- 
tion to  the  wall.  Although  as  powerfully  physical  in  their  presences  as  the  free- 
standing works,  the  reliefs  are  intrinsically  related  to  the  wall  and  thereby  force 
the  equation  between  their  dimensionality  and  the  flat  surface  behind  them.  Un- 
like the  freestanding  sculptures,  which  have  fluid  contours  and  extend  laterally 
or  outward  with  centrifugal  force,  the  reliefs  are  roughly  rectangular  and  suggest 
centripetal  movement,  their  forms  being  propelled  inward,  or,  as  in  Dolores 
James,  being  fairly  evenly  dispersed. 

Since  Chamberlain  rejected  the  literary  symbolism  that  informed  much  of  the 
art  of  the  late  1950s,  he  was  able  to  consider  other  issues.  In  the  automobile 
works  of  the  early  1960s,  for  example,  he  demonstrated  an  uncanny  ability  to 
turn  processed  color  into  a  considerable  and  personal  statement.  The  inherent 
physicality  of  paint,  which  was  emphasized  by  the  Abstract  Expressionists,  was 
seized  upon  by  Chamberlain,  who  literally  bent  and  wrestled  his  colored  forms 
into  shape.  Chamberlain  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  readymade  painted 
forms  the  automobile  offered  to  circumvent  the  persistent  problem  posed  by 
polychrome  sculpture  —  that  color  appears  to  be  an  additive  rather  than  an 
inherent  feature  of  the  work. 

Both  Chamberlain's  crushed  aluminum  sculptures  of  1967-68  and  his  subse- 
quent mineral-coated  metal  plexiglass  pieces  are  an  extension  of  and  an  elabora- 
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turn  upon  his  earlier  work.  In  the  more  re(  enl  work  Chamberlain's  predilection 
for  fitting  or  interlocking  disparate  parts  has  been  replaced  In  a  preference  foi 
box-like  structures  ol  single  units  and  he  crushes  or  melts  his  materials  instead  ol 
welding  them.  In  both  the  energy  is  concentrated,  no1  dispersed,  in  enclosed 
monolithic  forms.  Bui  here  the  similarity  ends   I  he  t  rushed  aluminum  boxes 
ha\  e  .1  tall,  spare  bul  dramatic  appearance  w  hich  is  denied  the  plexiglass.  The 
latter  are  mineral-coated  to  various  effects:  some  pai  is  look  like  shunless  steel, 
others  have  an  iridescenl  sheen  thai  141  \  es  the  transparent  plexiglass  .1  rainbow- 
like look.  The  mull  1  pic  reflections  create  shifting  planes  oul  ol  a  fluid  space 
whose  organization  is  ultimately  amorphous,  rhis  amorphousness  relates  to  the 
concealmenl  in  his  earlier  work,  for,  although  the  material  is  transparent,  the 
structure  is  110  more  self-explanatory  here  than  in  his  crushed  auto  sculptures. 

From  the  hard  refractory  surfaces  oi  Ins  automobile  constructions  to  the  nebu- 
lous opacity  ol  Ins  urethane  sculptures,  from  the  absorbenl  nonreflecting  sui 
faces  ol  Ins  gah  anized  pieces,  to  the  translucenl  o\  erlapping  lay  ers  ol  plexiglass, 
all  the  materials  Chamberlain  has  used  are  in  some  way  invoh  eel  with  light.  The 
artist  has  experimented  in  \  arious  ways  with  the  potentials  ol  materials,  and  has 
elaborated  upon  issues  oi  scale  and  color,  but  he  has  aha  a\  s  remained  consistenl 

in  terms  ot  form.  In  capturing  the  essence  ol  his  materials.  Chamberlain  has  used 
the  appearance  ot  things,  as  chaotic  as  they  may  seem,  to  re\  eal  their  inherent 
order. 

The  transition  from  Abstract  Kxpressionism  to  Pop  Art  could  not  have  ap- 
peared more  startling  when  it  occurred  in  the  early  L960s.  The  tree,  spontaneous 
style  ol  the  first  generation  ol  the  New  York  School  u  as  replaced  b\  more  pre- 
eisek  executed  work,  abstract  forms  were  rejec  ted  111  favor  ol  subject  matter 
based  on  commonplace  objects  and  the  heroic  concepts  ol  the  Abstracl  I  xpres- 
sionists  were  abandoned  lor  the'  kitchen  culture  ol  the  Pop  artists.  The  objectness 
ol  Pop  is  the  direct  outeome  ot  the  influence  ot  Rauschenberg  and  Johns.  Both 
artists  placed  maximum  emphasis  on  the  actual  ph\  sical  attributes  ol  objects 
Johns's  great  contribution  W  as  to  make  a  Hag  or  a  target,  an  ale  can  or  a  flashlighl 
(see  cat.  nos.  60-62,  65).  both  a  literal  objeel  and  a  statement  about  the  object. 
I  lis  singular  focus  on  the  status  ot  an  American  emblem  as  .1  commonplace  objeel 
w  as  crucial  to  the  development  ol  main  artists  working  in  the  early  1  960s.  Sev- 
eral ol  them,  most  notably  ( )ldenburg  and  Jim  1  )ine,  experimented  w  ith  I  lap- 
penings  and  used  objects  as  important  props  for  their  pel  1 01  n  1  a  ikes,  eventually 

isolating  them  and  extending  their  life  to  the  medium  ol  sculpture 

The  elevation  ol  the  common  objeel  to  the  level  ol  a  work  ol  art  was  pi- 
oneered by  Duchamp,  a  longtime  resident  ol  New  York.  Duchamp's antiarl  posi- 
tion, lus  rejection  ol  the  "unique"  art  object,  became  increasingly  important  to 
younger  artists  such  as  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  during  the  L950s  al  the  height 
ot  the  Abstract  Expressionisl  movement.  The  influential  composer  John  Cage. 
an  admirer  ot  Duchamp.  urged  younger  painters  and  sculptors  to  tap  the  source 
ot  daily  hie.  to  allow  the  real  world  to  enter  their  work.  Thus,  Rauschenberg  in- 
corporated clippings,  photographs  and,  more  importantly .  three-dimensional  ob- 
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jects  from  the  real  world  into  his  combines.  In  these  works  the  dynamic,  inflected 
surfaces  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists  coexist  with  banal  objects.  Major  com- 
bines by  Rauschenberg  such  as  Monogram  of  1955-59  (cat.  no.  58)  are  reminis- 
cent of  Dada  works,  in  particular  the  collages  and  constructions  of  Schwitters 
and  the  sculpture  of  Duchamp,  in  their  appropriation  of  the  detritus  of  everyday 
life  and  readymade  objects.  In  their  evocative  poetry,  however,  they  are  also  in- 
debted to  the  evanescent  imagery  of  Cornell,  and  they  differ  from  Dada  works 
in  their  projection  of  a  sense  of  contemporary  life,  their  painterliness,  their  large 
scale  and  their  juxtaposition  of  images  from  different  eras  to  create  a  fictive  time 
within  the  real  time  of  the  object's  own  existence. 

Painting  and  sculpture  often  fuse  in  the  work  of  both  Rauschenberg  and  Johns 
to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  separate  the  two  idioms.  It  would  be 
equally  appropriate,  for  example,  to  include  a  combine  by  Rauschenberg  in  an 
exhibition  of  painting  or  of  sculpture.  Johns's  sculp-metal  reliefs  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  paintings  because  of  their  material;  however,  they  have  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  traditional  sculpture.  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  are  profoundly 
important  for  contemporary  art  not  only  because  they  isolated  and  altered  ob- 
jects from  everyday  life  and  used  them  as  subjects,  but  because  they  addressed 
the  issue  of  the  traditional  categories  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Just  as  Duchamp 
enlarged  the  concept  of  art  to  include  ordinary  objects,  Rauschenberg  in  his 
combines  and  Johns  in  his  painted  reliefs  extended  the  boundaries  of  what  we 
commonly  assume  to  be  painting  and  sculpture. 

Johns's  targets  and  flags  are  executed  in  paint  and  encaustic,  his  ale  and  paint 
cans  are  replicated  in  bronze:  their  manner  of  execution  affects  their  interpreta- 
tion just  as  Duchamp's  use  of  Readymades  had  earlier  called  into  question  the 
nature  of  art.  Both  Johns's  paintings  and  sculpture  render  objects  as  icons,  yet 
their  commonplace  origins  would  appear  to  refute  their  new  status.  Isolated 
from  their  original  contexts,  they  are  not  merely  reproductions  of  objects  but  ex- 
tend the  lives  of  the  originals  into  a  new  realm  and  take  on  enhanced  identities 
as  things  apart.  Because  both  Johns  and  Rauschenberg  fuse  painterly  style  with 
ironic  commentary  on  the  nature  of  the  found  object,  their  work  prefigures  but 
stands  apart  from  the  cool  and  detached  painting  and  sculpture  that  emerged  in 
New  York  in  the  early  1960s  and  which  we  now  identify  as  Pop  Art. 

In  the  United  States  Pop  Art  developed  in  part  in  reaction  to  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism. The  Pop  artists  rejected  gestural  painting  in  favor  of  uninflected  sur- 
faces and  embraced  the  tangible  world  of  everyday  reality  rather  than  the  fictive 
world  of  imaginary  abstract  forms.  However,  they  shared  with  the  Abstract 
Expressionists  a  concern  with  dramatic  confrontation  of  the  viewer,  a  use  of 
large  scale  and  forceful,  direct  images.  Artists  such  as  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Andy 
Warhol,  Dine,  Oldenburg,  George  Segal  and  James  Rosenquist,  among  others, 
turned  to  popular  culture  for  their  imagery:  to  billboards,  comic  strips,  newspa- 
per ads,  movies  and  tv.  The  banal  and  the  commonplace  were  elevated  to  the 
status  of  high  art.  Single  images  of  ordinary  objects  —  be  they  sneakers,  soup 
cans  or  light  switches  —  became  the  icons  of  the  age. 
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Warhol  derives  his  subjects  from  the  mass  media.  His  Campbell's  Soup  cans, 
dollar  ImIK,  portraits  oi  I  1/  la\  lor,  1  K  is  Preslej  and  Marilyn  Monroe  or  Mao  are 

not  draw  n  trom  the  I  ne  ran. ii\  ol  traditional  subjects  but  rather  from  a  tabloid 

world  oi  banal  or  sensational,  disturbing  images.  Warhol's  sculpture  reveals  a 
lank  straightforward  approach:  he  often  restricts  himself  to  silk  screening  Ins 
images  onto  boxes,  as  in  (  ampbell's  tomato  June  Box,  1964  (cat.  no.  75).  to 
create  a  neutral  finish  at  odds  with  the  tarnished  but  brilliant  luster  ol  the  day- 
glo colors  in  Ins  paintings  and  the  glossy  surfaces  that  characterize  Ins  own  later 
objects  and  mam  other  Pop  sculptures.  1  le  limits  Ins  subjeel  matter  in  sculpture 
too,  concerning  himseli  with  packages  or  objects  thai  are  mass-produced    -  soup 
cans,  ketchup  bottles  and  the  like  —  and  therefore  supremely  appropriate  for 
reproduction. 

Oldenburg's  sculpture,  like  that  ol  Warhol  and  Lichtenstein,  is  usually  com- 
prised ol  a  single  image.  Unlike  Warhol  and  Lichtenstein.  how  e\  er,  (  Hdenburg 
manipulates  Ins  materials  tor  highly  theatrical,  dramatic  effect.  II  Warhol's  ob- 
jects can  be  characterized  as  the  epitome  ol  understatement,  then  Oldenburg's 
sculpture.  In  contrast,  represents  a  rather  operatic  climax.  1  lis  comments  on  the 
monument  draw  ings  which  he  began  in  1965  reveal  his  attitudes  about  his  draw- 
ings as  the)  relate  to  the  sculpture: 

A  large  part  ol  the  pleasure  of  drawing  is  the  awareness  of  shifting  scale.  Drawing  is 
mmuitunstic.  but  while  drawing  one  imagines  differences  of  scale.  One  el  Let  of  the 
monument  drawings  is  an  imaginary  expansion  of  the  drawing  scale. ..  The  "monu- 
ments" .1  conceptual  direction  —  move  from  simple  placement  of  favorite  objects 
onto  the  landscape  to  more  studied  relations  of  objeel  and  site,  for  example,  the  iron- 
ing board  echoes  the  shape  of  Manhattan  island.  Some  of  the  juxtapositions  arc  means 
to  social  comment,  often  supported  by  written  material  accompanying  the  draw  inj 

Oldenburg's  stylistic  affinities  with  the  Abstract  Expressionists  and  his  kinship 
with  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  are  evident  in  the  spontaneity  of  his  drawings,  the 
painterlmess  of  the  early  plasters  and  the  muslin  and  canvas  pieces  and  in  the  ir- 
regular contours  of  the  vinyl  sculpture  (see  cat.  nos.  67-69).  His  detachment, 
deadpan  sense  ot  humor  and  his  use  of  banal  subject  matter,  how  c\  er,  mark  him 
as  a  true  Pop  artist 

Lichtenstein  began  to  make  sculpture  as  early  as  1 965.  The  enamel  sculpture 
he  produced  that  year  derived  from  a  single  image  of  an  explosion,  Varoom, 
which  he  had  painted  111  L963.  In  the  interim  he  substituted  the  use  ol  enamel  for 
oils  in  a  group  of  unrelated  paintings.  The  resolutely  hard  finish  and  reflectn  e 
sin  lace  ot  the  enamels  allowed  him  to  contro\  ert  illusionism  more  completely 
than  he  could  with  oils.  With  the  hard,  slick  enamel.  Lichtenstein  accomplished 

two  objectives:  he  reinforced  the  look  ol  mechanical  perfection  thai  oil  paint 

could  only  approximate  and  he  made  an  ephemeral  form  concrete.  Lichtenstein 
extracted  the  image  ot  the  explosion  trom  his  painting  tor  translation  into  three 

dimensions  m  much  the  same  wa\  that  Ellsworth  Kelly  used  Ins  biomorphic  fig- 
ure-ground paintings  as  the  basis  for  Ins  sculptures.  But  both  lichtenstein  and 
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Kelly  were  able  to  make  their  sculptures  stand  as  singular  statements,  independ- 
ent of  their  paintings.  Although  Lichtenstein  pursued  the  explosion  image  in  a 
series  of  enamel  pieces  during  1965,  not  until  1967,  when  he  embarked  on  the 
Modern  Sculptures,  his  series  of  sculptures  in  the  deco  style,  did  he  fully  explore 
the  ramifications  of  translating  a  pictorial  image  into  a  plastic  one. 

The  earliest  deco  sculpture,  Modern  Sculpture,  1967  (cat.  no.  77),  is  a  skeletal 
structure  that  offers  little  to  the  spectator  in  the  way  of  a  concrete  form  occupy- 
ing a  defined  space.  In  fact,  Lichtenstein  not  only  disregarded  sculptural  conven- 
tions with  respect  to  defining  form  and  space,  but  also  deliberately  cultivated 
ambiguity.  The  lower  portion  of  the  work,  which  relates  to  the  floor,  bulges  out 
frontally,  while  the  upper  portion  opens  out  at  the  rear.  A  mirror,  attached  to 
the  top,  conveys  an  illusion  of  depth  similar  to  that  created  by  the  Ben  Day  areas 
in  the  deco  paintings.  The  total  structure,  with  its  Picassoesque  play  on  illusion 
and  reality,  reflecting  brass  surfaces  and  shifting,  unstable  elements,  appears  to 
dematerialize  and  recompose  itself  of  its  own  volition.  In  the  pieces  that  fol- 
lowed, Lichtenstein  simplified  relationships  and  stressed  a  more  resolute  linear- 
ity. As  a  result,  spatial  ambiguity,  although  it  still  exists,  is  less  emphatic.  Rela- 
tionships of  forms  to  floor  and  wall  are  consequently  more  straightforward  and 
the  total  sculpture  reads  as  a  single  plane. 

The  deco  sculptures,  like  the  contemporaneous  paintings,  are  derived  from 
the  architectural  ornament  of  the  1930s.  In  the  three-dimensional  works, 
Lichtenstein  used  brass,  mirrors  and  marble  among  other  materials  consistent 
with  their  period  derivation.  They  may  look  like  Rolls  Royce  grills  or  stair  rail- 
ings, or  resemble  the  decorative  details  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  designed  for  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  and  other  projects.  These  and  other  sculptures,  like  the  re- 
lated paintings,  are  characterized  by  a  similar  taste  for  deco-inspired  precise 
forms  and  smooth  curves.  The  curving  bars  in  Modern  Sculpture,  1967,  reveal 
the  skill  with  which  Lichtenstein  is  able  to  paraphrase  the  period  without,  how- 
ever, duplicating  a  specific  work.  Moreover,  the  counterpointing  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  brass  and  mirror  indicates  the  artist's  awareness  of  the  deco  love  of  mate- 
rials and  his  capacity  to  exploit  its  possibilities.  Modern  Sculpture  and  other 
works  of  the  series  are  both  linear  and  frontal  in  orientation  and  are  contingent 
upon  Lichtenstein's  sense  of  pictorial  illusionism.  In  his  sculpture,  he  does  not 
take  the  extreme  positions  claimed  by  Judd,  Morris,  Andre  or  Flavin.  Instead  he 
uses  sculpture  to  approach  some  of  the  same  problems  he  formulates  in  his  paint- 
ings. He  consistently  pursues  the  same  ends  in  his  sculpture  as  in  his  painting, 
predicating  both  on  the  exploration  of  two-dimensional  form. 

The  pictorial  aspect  of  his  sculpture  has  encouraged  several  critics  to  relate 
Lichtenstein  to  David  Smith,  although  the  comparison  is  largely  untenable.  To  be 
sure,  Cubist  inspiration  and  an  innate  sense  of  pictorialism  are  seen  in  the  work 
of  both  artists.  Smith's  use  of  polished  surfaces,  particularly  striking  in  the  Cubi 
series  (see  cat.  no.  15),  finds  a  counterpart  in  Lichtenstein's  employment  of  re- 
flective materials  such  as  mirror  and  brass.  However,  Smith's  style  is  rooted  in 
Abstract  Expressionism  and  as  such  has  little  in  common  with  Lichtenstein's 
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idiom.  Although  Smith's  innovative  sculpture  has  pun  ma  I  qualities,  it  is  entirely 
plastic  in  its  consideration  of  mass,  volume  and  three-dimensional  space.  Unlike 
Smith,  Lichtenstein  docs  not  wish  to  completely  transform  the  pictorial  ima 
into  .1  plastic  one.  Indeed,  the  opposite  is  true,  for  I  ichtenstein's  sculptures  are 
basically  three-dimensional  projections  ol  the  paintings:  his  primary  frame  ol 
reference  for  the  sculpture  is  painting. 

I  le  engages  in  an  ironic  dialogue  in  lus  sculpture,  in  terms  ol  both  form  and 
subjeel  matter.  Problems  ol  three-dimensional  space  are  addressed  w  ith  two- 
dimensional  elements,  and  subjects  are  translated  from  one  realm  into  another 
lor  example,  a  liquid  brushstroke  is  expressed  in  concrete  form.  In  his  sculpture, 
as  111  liis  painting,  Lichtenstein  parodies  subject  matter  ol  every  conceivable  ori- 
gin     whether  a  water  glass  or  an  Expressionist  head.  He  undermines  both  the 
subjeel  and  its  context,  radically  altering  the  way  in  which  we  view  the  ait  ol  the 
past.  In  his  complex  and  man\  leveled  oeuvre,  he  recalls  the  great  historical 
styles  ol  painting  ami  gn  es  them  new  meaning  w  ithin  the  language  ol  sculpture. 

Ellsworth  Kelly's  sculpture,  like  his  painting,  is  about  plane,  edge  and  shape, 
and  it  shares  with  his  painting  an  emphasis  upon  color  and  surface.  Moreo\  er, 
the  elements  of  his  sculpture  are  entirely  flat:  the  artist  has  chosen  to  explore  the 
space  usually  reserved  tor  three-dimensional  forms  with  two-dimensional 
shapes.  This  crossover  between  painting  and  sculpture  is  not  in  itself  new:  it  orig- 
inated in  the  daring  experiments  with  collage  and  construction  by  Picasso  and 
his  colleagues  m  the  early  part  of  this  century.  KelK  *s  unique  contribution  to 
sculpture  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  domain  in  which  inherently,  even  insis- 
tently, flat  forms  exist  as  satisfying  totalities  in  real  rather  than  illusion  istic 
space. 

Kelly's  sculpture  issues  not  only  from  his  paintings  but  also  from  his  experi- 
ments in  drawing  and  collage  dating  from  the  early  1950s.  A  project  for  a  book. 
Line,  Form  and  Color  of  1951,  consisting  of  approximately  fifty  ink  drawings 
and  collages,  was  both  a  summation  of  earlier  experiments  with  hue.  form  and 
color  and  a  catalyst  for  the  succeeding  work.  Here  the  page  and  the  edges  ol  the 
paper  function  as  important  constituents  ol  each  draw  mil;    The  book  begins  w  ith 

draw  ings  ol  horizontal  au^\  \  ertical  lines,  and  progresses  to  grids,  stnpes.  diaj 
nals  and  curves.  Form  is  introduced  as  a  page  ol  w  lute  A]\d  a  page  ol  black,  fol- 
lowed by  vertical  and  horizontal  bands,  the  square,  the  triangle  and  the  circle. 
The  artist  is  concerned  with  the  problem  ol  making  drawings  of  the  most  drasti- 
cally reduced  elements.  The  projecl  encouraged  a  renewed  interest  in  the  cur\  c 
on  KelK  *s  part.  Kelly  considers  that  his  treatment  ol  the  cun  e  in  Line,  Form  and 
Color  led  to  his  later  projections  ol  the  shape  into  cutouts,  reliefs  and  ultimately 
into  freestanding  sculpture.  The  cun e  w as  sufficiently  independent  ol  the  r< 

tangle,  and  could  be  manipulated  both  as  shape  and  as  dimension. 

KelK  's  friend,  neighboi  aw^I  fellow  painter  Vgnes  Martin  was  a  frequenl  \  isi- 

tor.  Martin  saw  the  firsl  tm\  cutouts  in  his  studio  a\\A  agreed  with  KelK  that  thc\ 

should  be  enlarged  into  freestanding  forms.  The  first  major  freestanding  sculp- 
tures were  produced  in  L959,  and  Kelly  continued  to  work  on  them  intermit- 
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tently  throughout  the  1960s.  In  his  sculpture  as  in  his  painting,  Kelly  employs 
both  the  rectangle  and  the  curve;  in  his  wall-related  reliefs,  he  occasionally  plays 
one  off  the  other.  He  may  use  bright,  intense  color  or  black  and  white,  reflective 
or  matte  finishes,  Cor-Ten  or  stainless  steel. 

More  recently  sculpture  has  assumed  a  role  as  important  as  that  of  painting  in 
his  oeuvre.  Whereas  the  original  inspiration  for  Kelly's  sculpture  derived  from 
his  paintings  and  works  on  paper,  his  distinctive  use  of  the  color  gray  originated 
with  the  sculpture.  As  he  has  observed: 

I  think  those  gray  paintings  developed  because  of  those  first  steel  pieces  I  made.  I'd 
made  several  models  for  sculpture  back  in  '68,  some  of  which  were  made  in  painted 
steel.  At  that  time,  I  didn't  like  Cor-Ten.  I  could  only  accept  it  when  I  began  to  think  of 

its  color ...  as  natural.  Then  that  idea  spread  to  the  paintings Gray  is  a  denying  of 

color.  Lots  of  artists  have  worked  in  black  and  white.  It's  hard  to  think  gray.  Not  many 
painters  have  done  work  in  gray.  Late  Rothko  —  that's  a  denial  of  color,  certainly. 
There's  also  Johns,  Morris,  Stella's  metallic  grays,  Giacometti. . . .  and  Guernica  is  the 
gray  painting  of  the  century.23 

No  matter  what  material  or  color  Kelly  chooses  to  use  in  his  sculpture,  he  al- 
ways works  from  nature,  nature  which  he  observes,  objectifies,  alters  and  ulti- 
mately transforms.  Although  his  is  a  reductive  art,  it  is  by  no  means  an  entirely 
geometric  one.  Chance  effects,  central  to  the  earlier  work,  continue  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  formulation  of  his  sculpture.  As  shapes  become  more  at- 
tenuated and  colors  more  and  more  reduced,  so  the  potency  of  each  element  of 
the  sculpture  is  heightened,  until  it  reaches  the  fullest  extent  of  its  intensity. 

Jack  Youngerman's  sculpture,  unlike  Kelly's,  is  more  about  solid  and  void 
than  it  is  about  plane  and  edge.  To  date  Youngerman  has  restricted  his  freestand- 
ing sculpture  to  either  black  or  white,  although  he  has  experimented  with  color 
in  his  reliefs.  Cast  in  fiberglas,  the  freestanding  works,  begun  in  1970,  and  the 
more  recent  polystyrene  reliefs  (which  the  artist  chooses  to  call  "relief  paint- 
ings"), have  been  central  to  his  development.  Youngerman's  sculpture,  like 
Kelly's  sculpture  and  his  own  earlier  paintings,  is  organic  in  its  point  of  origin. 
Where  Kelly's  sculpture  gradually  has  become  more  austere  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, however,  the  recent  work  of  Youngerman  continues  in  the  same  vein  as  the 
earlier  pieces,  evoking  a  subtle  eroticism  based  on  oblique  references  to  male 
and  female  forms  and  calling  up  associations  with  nature  and  the  art  of  other  cul- 
tures and  other  times.  Youngerman's  freestanding  sculptures  consist  of  forms 
molded  into  simple  shapes.  They  have  the  grace,  the  ease  and  the  casualness  of  a 
folded  napkin  dropped  onto  a  tabletop.  Their  seeming  effortlessness  belies  a 
lengthy  working  process  that  the  artist  refers  to  as  "the  lost  polyurethane 
method."  Youngerman  twists  sheets  of  polyurethane  into  elaborate  curves  which 
he  wires,  staples  or  holds  together  with  bolsters.  The  finished  shape  is  sprayed 
with  molten  metal  and  encased  in  a  fiberglas  mold.  After  the  spongy  inner  form 
is  pulled  out  of  the  mold,  Youngerman  replaces  it  with  molten  fiberglas.  He 
achieves  the  final  state  of  the  piece  by  fine-tuning  it  during  the  casting. 
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Although  the  same  tonus  are  used  in  the  black  and  w  hite  sculptures,  the  matte 
finish  of  the  former  and  the  translucenl  surfaces  of  the  lattei  produce  strikingly 
differenl  effects,  rhe  seemingly  e\  anescenl  w  hite  pie(  es,  glistening  w  ith  a  luster 
like  fine  pearls,  and  the  sleek  black  sculptures  stand  in  marked  contrasl  to  the 
dramatically  colored,  rough-surfaced  reliefs.  I  he  quiet,  contained  shapes  ol  the 
cast-fiberglas  sculptures,  too,  are  al  v  ariance  w  ith  the  restless  forms  oi  the  poly- 
styrene examples.  I  ike  main  artists  ol  Ins  generation,  Youngerman  has  chosen 
to  use  relatively  commonplace  materials;  from  them  he  has  fashioned  works  ol 
uncommon  beauty  and  supremely  decorative  qualities.  Indeed,  his  unerring  dec- 
orative sense  serves  to  unite  the  disparate  elements  in  Ins  sculpture  into  a  cohe- 
sive aesthetic  statement  that  reflects  a  highly  individual  approach. 

A  contemporary  ol  Lichtenstein,  Kelly  and  Youngerman,  the  Englishman 
Anthony  Caro  is.  alter  I  )a\  id  Smith,  the  supreme  master  ol  contemporary  metal 
sculpture.  In  whatever  medium  he  chooses,  be  it  clay .  steel  or  bronze,  Caro's 
sculptures  speak  ol  their  material,  shape,  edge,  \  olume  and  color  as  ends  m 
themselves.  His  is  an  art  ol  collage  that  derives  Irom  Ins  ow  n  early  experiments 
and  from  his  explorations  ol  issues  central  to  the  evolution  ot  twentieth-century 
painting  and  sculpture. 

Caro  first  worked  in  clay,  and  it  was  the  additive  process  and  the  expertise 
that  he  gained  in  handling  this  medium  that  he  brought  to  other,  newer  mate- 
rials. In  his  subsequent  use  of  precast  steel  and  other  equally  intractable  mate- 
rials. Caro  retained  a  sense  ot  tactihtv  and  touch,  a  feeling  tor  unpro\  isation  and 
nuance  that  originated  with  his  handling  oi  more  malleable  materials.  In  1"  19, 
w  hen  he  was  still  working  with  clay  and  in  .1  figurative  mode,  Caro  saw  a  sculp- 
ture by  Smith:  the  experience  propelled  him  into  working  with  steel.  Smith  rep- 
resented more  to  Caro  than  a  change  m  style  and  medium;  he.  more  than  an\ 
other  artist,  embodied  a  radical  new  approach  to  sculpture,  a  commitment  to  a 
new  and  heroic  ambition  that  was  entirely  at  odds  with  the  safe,  conservative 
position  to  be  found  in  sculpture  circles  in  Britain. 

Following  Smiths  example,  Caro  began  to  forage  in  scrap  \  aids  tin  materials. 
and  to  use  scrap  steel,  sheet  metal  and  girders,  which  he  crudely  welded  and 
bolted  together.  Midday.  I960  (cat.  no.  86),  represents  Cam's  breakthrough  into 
a  personal  idiom:  painted  bright  yellow,  it  is  composed  ot  I  beams  and  other  in- 
dustrial units.  Despite  its  hon/ontality.  which  renders  it  reminiscent  ot  Cam's 
earlier  reclining  figures.  Midday  is  conceived  without  anthropomorphic  refer- 
ence. Indeed,  in  contrast  to  David  Smith's  vertical  compositions  which  ft  ten  ap- 
proximate the  human  form,  Caro's  low-lying  horizontal  constructions  rarely 
refer  to  the  human  figure.  In  Midday  and  the  works  that  followed,  the  emphasis 
is  on  form  and  process       the  nuts  and  bolts  ol  sculpture  making   Caro  Incused  on 
the  internal  construction  ot  the  piece,  the  ordering  ot  its  separate  parts,  the  w  ay 

they  were  joined  and  the  use  ol  color  to  achie\  e  an  o\  ei  all  s\  nthesis. 

Although  David  Smith  initially  influenced  Caro  profoundly,  the  influence  ap- 
pears to  have  become  reciprocal  lor  a  briet  period  when  Caro  came  to  teach  at 

Bennington  College  in  Vermont  from  1963  to  L965  Smith's  Cubi  XXIII  ol  L964 
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(fig.  5),  for  example,  demonstrates  his  reaction  to  Caro's  Bennington  sculpture  of 
1964  in  its  basic  horizontally  and  its  use  of  paired,  angular  elements.  A  compar- 
ison of  Cubi  XXIII  with  Caro's  Flats  of  1964  (fig.  6),  reveals  important  differ- 
ences between  the  approaches  of  the  two  sculptors.  In  Flats,  Caro  developed  the 
length,  width  and  depth  of  his  Z-shaped  structures,  while  Smith  confined  a  simi- 
lar motif  to  a  shallower  space.  In  keeping  with  his  preference  for  verticality, 
Smith  introduced  a  column  as  a  structural  reference.  Caro's  typically  low-lying 
horizontal  structure  is  the  antithesis  of  Smith's  pronounced  vertical  configura- 
tions. Cubi  XXIII,  like  Smith's  sculpture  in  general,  is  heroic,  totemic,  gestural; 
Flats  displays  Caro's  personal  vision  in  that  it  is  lyrical  and  expansive,  the  parts 
are  uninflected  and  the  whole  is  discursive.  As  usual,  the  Smith  can  be  appre- 
hended from  one  fixed  position,  while  Caro's  sculpture  must  be  seen  from  differ- 
ent viewpoints.  And  Smith's  sculpture  is  base-derived,  its  thrust  generated  from 
the  base  upward,  as  in  most  of  his  oeuvre.  The  energy  and  thrust  in  Caro's  work, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  cumulative,  the  result  of  collaging  of  solid  and  void 
throughout  the  piece.  Indeed,  the  base  is  absorbed  into  the  sculpture,  and  the 
forms  rest  directly  on  the  ground. 

Caro's  work  of  the  1960s  is  often  compared  with  Minimalist  sculpture.  How- 
ever, Caro's  is  a  constructed  art,  where  the  Minimalists'  is  a  reductive  one. 
Where  Caro  sees  the  work  of  art  as  an  entity  unto  itself,  the  Minimalists  view 
sculpture  as  site-related.  To  be  sure,  Caro,  like  the  Minimalists,  chooses  indus- 
trial materials  in  order  to  purge  sculpture  of  overly  expressive  elements.  How- 
ever, he  rejects  the  Minimalist  use  of  modules  and  repetition,  and  his  process  is 
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David  Smith,  Cubi XXIII,  1964.  Stain- 
less steel.  Collection  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art;  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Art  Council  Funds 
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an  intuitive  one  invoh  ing  constanl  alteration  and  adjustment.  In  this  and  in  his 
application  oi  color,  his  techniques  recall  those  ol  Cubist  collage  and  construc- 
tion. Caio's  open-ended  working  method  and  intimate  familiarity  with  Ins  mate- 
rials endow  his  art  with  an  expansu  en  ess  that  is  dramatically  different  from  the 
impassiveness  of  much  Minimalist  sculpture. 

Caro  began  to  paint  his  sculpture  in  the  L960s  in  order  to  clarify  and  articulate 
form,  to  organize  and  s\  nthesize  the  work  as  a  w  hole.  Most  often  he  mono- 
chromed  the  pieces,  but  sometimes  he  pol\  chromed  them:  occasionally  he  re- 
turned to  a  polj  chromed  sculpture  and  repainted  it  a  single  color.  His  color  has 
variously  been  brilliant  and  intense,  or  soft,  deep  and  dusky;  it  always  contrib- 
utes to  the  vitality  of  the  work.  Color  minimizes  the  visual  impact  of  the  steel 
Caro  uses  b\  endowing  it  with  a  certain  anonymity.  Yet  at  the  same  time  color 
enhances  the  singularity  of  each  piece,  helping  to  define  its  particular  meaning 
and  intention.  Caro  is  one  oi  few  sculptors  in  recent  nieiuoi  \  to  use  color  as  an 
integral  rather  than  additive  feature  of  his  work.  His  color  fits  his  sculpture  like 
a  skm. 

During  the  mid-1960s  Caro  began  to  work  in  series,  he  found  this  method  en- 
abled him  to  progress  more  quickly  than  he  had  previously  and  to  impro\  ise 
more  easily  than  when  he  had  focused  on  individual  sculptures.  In  1966  he  em- 
barked on  a  series  ol  table  sculptures,  inspired  to  experiment  in  this  area  by 
David  Smith,  who,  in  turn,  was  following  the  example  of  Giacometti.  Ciacometti 
had  pioneered  the  use  of  the  table  as  an  integral  part  of  a  sculpture,  combining  it 
with  such  evocative  elements  as  a  severed  hand,  a  draped  bust  ol  a  woman,  an 


fig.  6 

Anthony  Caro,  Flats.  1964.  Painted 
steel.  Private  Collection,  Boston 
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abstract  sculpture  and  a  bottle  in  The  Table  of  1933  (fig.  7).  These  juxtaposed  ob- 
jects combine  to  form  a  haunting  poetic  image  that  is  clearly  the  precursor  of 
Smith's  own  table  pieces,  such  as  VoltriXIXoi  1962  (fig.  8).  Smith  uses  Surreal, 
Daliesque  imagery  such  as  steel  forging  tongs  that  bend  limply  over  the  edge  of 
the  table.  His  objects,  drawn  from  the  sculptor's  workbench,  are  rooted  in  the 
artist's  autobiography  and  speak  of  his  formal  concerns.  Caro,  on  the  other  hand, 
explores  the  purely  abstract  possibilities  of  table  sculpture:  his  work  is  neither 
metaphorical  nor  descriptive  and  thus  diverges  from  that  of  both  Giacometti  and 
Smith. 

Caro's  mature  table  pieces  are  usually  small  in  scale,  intimate  and  object-like. 
They  rest  directly  on  their  bases,  which  are  not  incorporated  into  the  works  as 
active  components.  The  tables  serve  as  neutral  supports  and  as  foils  for  the 
sculptures.  Earlier,  Caro  had  hesitated  to  make  small  sculptures,  fearing  they 
would  look  like  maquettes  of  his  larger  works.  However,  the  use  of  the  table  al- 
lowed him  to  isolate  these  smaller  pieces  from  the  monumental  freestanding 
sculptures,  to  identify  them  as  self-sufficient  entities  rather  than  as  models  for 
more  massive  forms.  Indeed,  in  their  uniqueness  and  self-sufficiency  these  small 
works  recall  Degas's  small  bronzes  and  the  exquisite  bronzes  of  the  Renaissance, 
two  sources  of  inspiration  for  Caro. 


fig.  7 

Alberto  Giacometti,  The  Table,  1933. 
Bronze.  Collection  Musee  National 
d'Art  Moderne,  Centre  Georges  Pom- 
pidou, Paris 
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Collage  becomes  more  importanl  foi  Caro  than  ever  before  in  a  group  oi 
works  in  progress  since  L977:  here  found  objects  casl  in  bronze  are  combined 
with  welded  bronze  plates  and  bars.  Quiver,  1981  (cat.  no  89),  a  construction  oi 
storage  jars  casl  in  bronze  and  sections  oi  flal  bronze  sheets,  typifies  the  series 
1 1  civ  Caro  appears  to  be  returning  to  some  ol  the  issues  he  confronted  in  his  fig 
urative  sculpture  ol  the  mid-fifties.  (  mce  again  he  investigates  mass  and  volume, 
now,  however,  without  sacrificing  the  integrity  oi  the  plain.'  or  the  spaces  around 
and  between  sculptural  units,  in  Quiver,  for  example,  we  are  made  equally 
aware  ol  the  massive  cluster  of  forms  and  the  spaces  adjoining  these  tonus. 

Although  these  recent  pieces  are  generally  dense  in  configuration  and  massive 
in  feeling,  they  relate  to  human  scale.  Compact  and  squat,  they  do  not  hug  the 
ground  and  therefore  do  not  resemble  the  earlier  low-lying  works.  Despite  then 
feeling  of  weight  mess,  these  sculptures  do  not  seem  monumental,  for  Caro's 
sense  of  appropriate  size  and  his  ability  to  communicate  scale  precisely  is  equi\  - 
alent  to  Ins  exquisite  sensitivity  to  the  nature  ol  materials.  1  lis  handling  ol 
bronze  in  this  group  oi  works  is  highly  original:  bronze  is  both  a  traditional  and 
sumptuous  material,  but  Caro  approaches  it  as  if  it  were  neither.  Instead  ol  po- 
lishing the  metal  in  a  conventional  manner,  he  leaves  it  in  its  rough,  natural  state. 
Therefore  the  eye  does  not  slide  over  Caro's  surfaces  as  it  would,  for  example. 


fig.  8 

David  Smith,  VoltnX/X,  1962. 
Welded  iron  and  steel.  Private 
Collection,  Boston 
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over  the  smooth  exterior  of  Brancusi's  Bird  in  Space  of  1932-40  (fig.  9).  Thus, 
Caro  slows  down  the  process  of  viewing,  encouraging  us  to  explore  every  nook 
and  cranny,  every  weld,  every  curve,  every  angle;  the  more  one  explores,  the 
more  one  discovers.  As  a  result,  the  viewing  experience  is  immeasurably 
enriched. 

Unquestionably,  in  working  with  the  traditional  material  bronze,  Caro  has 
referred  to  traditional  sculpture.  Donatello  may  be  the  sculptor  Caro  most 
admires  among  artists  of  the  past,  and  comparison  of  Caro's  recent  bronzes  with 
Donatello's  sculpture  reveals  a  number  of  shared  concerns.  Although  Donatello 
portrays  subjects  drawn  from  nature,  his  sculpture  is  far  from  representational; 
he  considers  abstract  problems  that  Caro  also  addresses,  such  as  the  measure  and 
balance  of  forms,  nuances  of  surface  and  texture  and  the  way  static  forms  create 
an  active  space  around  them.  It  is  undeniable  that  Caro  has  been  inspired  by 
Renaissance  bronzes  and  equally  undeniable  that  he  has  not  violated  his  own 
aesthetic,  as  works  such  as  Quiver  make  abundantly  clear.  In  Quiver  Caro  uses 


fig.  9 

Constantin  Brancusi,  Bird  in  Space, 
1932-40.  Polished  brass.  Peggy 
Guggenheim  Collection,  Venice 
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forms  he  has  employed  before     certain  curves,  arcs,  fan-like  shapes,  discs  and 
ovals  are  reminiscenl  ol  works  ol  the  late  L960s  such  .is  i  hangerie  ol  1969  (cat. 
im  88),  w  hile  I  beams,  /.  zigzag  and  I  shapes  recall  Ins  sculpture  ol  the  early 
1960s  However,  as  always,  the  characteristics  of  Caro's  forms  are  dictated  In 
the  pai  ticular  nature  ol  Ins  materials,  and  thus  the  squal  and  chunk)  shapes  ol 
the  presenl  series  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  bronze. 

Like  David  Smith,  Caro  has  concerned  him  sell  with  formalist  issues  central  to 
the  mosl  ad\  anced  abstracl  sculpture  of  our  time.  I  le  has  explored  the  possibili- 
ties of  materials,  tested  gravity,  experimented  with  balance  and  invented  new 
i onus.  Indeed  his  work  has  expanded  the  limits  ol  our  pre\  ious  definitions  ol 
sculpture.  I  lis  Inspired  example  has  set  a  standard  for  numerous  younger  artists 
working  in  Britain  and  the  United  States   ["hrough  his  extraordinary  near. 
Caro  affirms,  paradoxically,  that  the  more  sculpture  speaks  to  us  of  material  and 
process,  structure  and  space,  thai  is  the  less  n  becomes  an  appendage  ol  the  real 
world,  the  more  it  enhances  our  experience  ol  life. 

The  extraordinary  rush  ol  events  during  the  decade  ol  the  1960s  produced 
startling  changes  in  the  direction  ol  art.  In  the  early  L960s  art  was  consume]  - 

oriented  and  reflected  the  attitudes  ol  a  socially  and  politically  resilient  popula- 
tion h  no  \  cd  In  ,i  burgeoning  economy.  Its  mixture'  ol  optimism  and  opportun- 
ism seemed  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tenor  ol  the  tunes.  [  h.it  these  tunes 
changed  rapidly  is  now  e\  ident;  with  these  changes  there  emerged  Minimalism, 
a  new  art  that  heralded  a  new  Utopian  ideal. 

Critics  w  ntmg  about  Minimal  sculpture  at  the  time  it  first  emerged  saw  it  pri- 
marily as  a  concerted  reaction  against  the  labored  Abstract  Expressionist  art  ol 
the  L950s.  Minimalists  such  as  Carl  Andre,  Dan  Flavin,  Donald  Judd,  Sol  LeWitt 
and  Robert  Morris  rejected  the  mannered  forms  of  the  expressionist  idiom  and 
turned  lor  inspiration  to  painting  and  to  the  work  of  Newman.  Ad  Keinhardt, 
Johns  and  Frank  Stella  in  particular.  In  writing  about  this  new  sculpture,  Judd 
said.  "The  new  work  obviously  resembles  sculpture  more  than  it  does  painting, 
but  it  is  nearer  to  painting."  ;  inspired  to  a  large  extent  In  paintcrh  precedents 
ol  the  L950s,  Minimal  sculpture  nevertheless  possesses  a  powerful  object-qual- 
it\ ;  Judd.  m  tact.  (Mice  referred  to  it  as  "specific  objects." 

Although  the  Minimalists  identified  with  painting  and  looked  to  the  examples 
ol  artists  who  belonged  to  the  New  York  School.  the\  determined  their  ow  n  po- 
sition through  a  point-by-point  rejection  ol  the  more  excessive  tendencies  ol    \b- 

stracl  Expressionism.  I  he\  chose  anonymous,  interchangeable  mass,  prod  need 
units,  non  relational.  rcpctiti\  e  forms  and  impassive  surfaces  rather  than  the 
highly  inflected  I  onus  and  agitated  surfaces  ol  Abstracl  Expressionist  w  ork. 

\bo\  c  all.  the\  sought  to  create  a  complctch  nonreprcscututional  art.  The  Mini- 
malists, dt  course,  w  ere  not  the  lust  artists  to  re\  eal  a  fascination  with  industry. 
Their  predecessors  m  the  earl\  tw  cntieth  centurx  such  as  the  I  )adaistS  and  I'reci- 

sionists.  however.  usually  confined  themselves  to  incorporating  mechanical  im- 
ager) into  relath  ely  conventional  formats,  \nd  the  Constructivists  and  Ban  ha  us 

artists  w  ho  attempted  to  employ  technology  were  hampered  In  the  hunted  re- 
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sources  of  their  time.  The  Minimalist  position  was  closely  aligned  with  that  of 
Reinhardt  who  once  said: 

The  forms  of  art  are  always  preformed  and  premeditated.  The  creative  process  is  al- 
ways an  academic  routine  and  sacred  procedure.  Everything  is  prescribed  and  pro- 
scribed. Only  in  this  way  is  there  no  grasping  or  clinging  to  anything.  Only  a  standard 
form  can  be  imageless,  only  a  stereotyped  image  can  be  formless,  only  a  formularized 
art  can  be  formulaless.26 

Compare  this  with  a  statement  by  LeWitt: 

In  conceptual  art  the  idea  or  the  concept  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  work. 
When  an  artist  uses  a  conceptual  form  of  art,  it  means  that  all  of  the  planning  and  deci- 
sions are  made  beforehand  and  the  execution  is  a  perfunctory  affair.  The  idea  be- 
comes a  machine  that  makes  the  art.  This  kind  of  art  is  not  theoretical  or  illustrative  of 
theories;  it  is  intuitive;  it  is  involved  with  all  types  of  mental  processes  and  it  is  pur- 
poseless. It  is  usually  free  from  the  dependence  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  as  craftsman.27 

Although  they  are  closer  to  Reinhardt,  the  Minimalists  also  possess  affinities 
with  Rauschenberg,  who  used  found  objects  and  silk-screen  techniques  in  an  at- 
tempt to  objectify  his  work,  and  Warhol,  who  confessed  his  desire  to  be  a 
machine.  Indeed,  Warhol  said  about  his  painting,  "I  tried  doing  them  by  hand, 
but  I  find  it  easier  to  use  a  screen.  This  way,  I  don't  have  to  work  on  my  objects 
at  all.  One  of  my  assistants,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  can  reproduce  the  de- 
sign as  well  as  I  could."28  The  affinities  between  Pop  Art  and  Minimalism  that  are 
underlined  by  these  remarks  are  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
movements  arose  in  reaction  to  Abstract  Expressionism.  The  materials  and  tech- 
niques introduced  by  the  Pop  artists  and  the  Minimalists  are  meant  not  only  to 
depersonalize  the  work  of  art  but  also  to  subvert  tradition.  If  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  movements  is  for  the  most  part  tangential  rather  than  fundamen- 
tal, both  tendencies  share  a  stated  contempt  for  the  sanctity  of  the  art  object. 
Detachment  plays  a  crucial  role  in  conveying  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  toward  his  subject.  Where  this  attitude  called  for  the  use  of  the  most  banal 
or  sensational  subject  matter  to  transmit  that  information,  the  abstract  nature  of 
Minimal  sculpture  required  means  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  The  Minimalists' 
rejection  of  the  art  object  as  a  unique  and  precious  entity  resulted  in  the  drastic 
reduction  of  that  object  to  its  most  basic  components. 

The  Minimalists'  attention  to  structure,  materials,  repetitive  units  and  reduc- 
tive form  and  their  concern  for  relaxing  the  strictures  placed  upon  their  art  by 
the  demands  of  the  studio  or  gallery  enabled  them  to  produce  work  that  was 
self-contained,  emblematic,  iconic.  Their  efforts  in  these  respects  as  well  as  their 
attempts  to  forge  a  Utopian  art  inspired  a  succeeding  generation  of  artists  who 
moved  outdoors  to  produce  Earthworks,  or  Land  Art  as  it  was  called  in  Europe. 
This  movement  coalesced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Earthworks  exhibition  at  the 
Dwan  Gallery  in  New  York  in  October  of  1968.  However,  a  number  of  artists 
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had  already  expressed  interesl  in  the  form  or  had  worked  out-of-doors  prior  to 
thai  date.  For  example,  in  .1  ll"><>  article  I  >av  id  Bourdon  quotes  Andre  .is  saying, 

"my  idea)  piece  ol  sculpture  is  a  mad.*'  '  In  the  same  article  Bourdon  noted  ol 
Andre.  "In  the  future,  his  ideal  sculpture  w  ill  no1  nee  essaril)  remain  on  ground 
le\  el.  I  le  likes  digging  v  ei  \  much  and  awaits  commissions  to  create  'negative 
sculptures.'  earth  c.i\  ities  thai  probably  will  resemble  the  troglodytic  homes 
in  the  Chinese  loess  belt."     And  Richard  Long  w  rote  to  Piero  Gilardi  in  Novem- 
ber 1967:  "The  List  tune  you  were  m  I  ondon,  I  wasawa)  on  my  bicycle  putting 
up  a  sen  1  [it ure  which  surrounds  an  area  of  2401  square  miles."" 

Earthworks  have  been  described  as  an  efforl  to  rejeel  the  more  pervasive  con- 
\  entions  Hi  contemporary  sculpture      not  only  the  discrete,  finite  object,  but  the 
entire  gallery  and  museum  complex  thai  harbored  it.  Tins  uncompromising  reac- 
tion was  inevitable;  to  propose  .1  new  type  of  arl  it  was  necessary  to  reexamine 
the  entire  framework  thai  surrounded  the  art  of  the  1960s.  I  )espite  the  Earth- 
works artists'  seeming  rejection  of  primary  structures.  the\  were  clear!)  influ- 
enced by  the  Minimalists.  In  deemphasizing  the  importance  of  the  end-state,  the 
Minimalists  predicted  several  subsequent  developments:  in  particular.  Andre's 
emphasis  on  sculpture  as  place  and  the  consequent  sublimation  of  sculpture  as 
constructed  lorin  provided  major  impetus  to  Earthworks  artists.  Indeed  Andre's 
evident  concern  for  situation,  for  allow  ing  a  specihe  location  to  determine  in  part 
the  final  dimensions  of  a  work,  which  he  calls  "post  studio  art."  was  crucial.  For 
those  artists  engaged  111  Earthworks,  the  Minimalist  emphasis  on  environment 
prompted  an  all  but  total  removal  to  the  out-of-doors. 

What  then  are  Earthworks?  Remote,  largely  inaccessible,  the)  are  sites  known 
to  a  larger  public  solely  by  means  of  photographs  or  occasionally  film.  Documen- 
tation is  fragmentary,  incomplete  and  an  inadequate  surrogate  for  the  realit)  oi 
the  work,  leaving  the  viewer  totally  unequipped  to  do  more  than  barely  compre- 
hend the  actual  experience.  It  was  a  common  assumption,  but  a  misleading  one. 
thai  Earthworks  were  created  only  for  the  photographs,  but  to  have  experienced 
these  sites  at  all.  the  viewer  was  thrust  back  upon  either  the  photographs  or  re- 
sidual experiences  with  nature  which,  for  the  urban  art  audience,  was  unreward- 
ing. Although  the  art  was  often  vast  in  scale,  it  could  not  be  considered  public 
Earthworks,  in  fact,  disrupted  traditional  notions  oi  the  scale  of  public  monu- 
ments. IVr\  ersely  illogical  in  their  physical  removal  from  their  audience,  such 
works  were,  nonetheless.  entircK  aesthetic-  in  their  appropriation  of  nature  for 
the  ver\  reason  that  the)  impose  the  s)  stem  ol  the  individual  artist  upon  the 
vast  and  entirck  separate  S)  stem  ol  Mother  Earth.  But  it  gratification  for  the 
spectator  denied  access  to  the  work  was  all  but  impossible,  the  gratification  tor 
the  artist  was  enormous.  As  Heizer  has  said,  "In  the  desert.  I  can  find  that  kind 
ol  unraped,  peaceful,  religious  space  artists  ha\  e  always  tried  to  put  into  their 

work.  I  don't  want  an)  indication  l'\  e  been  here  at  all.  M\  holes  should  have  no 

histor)  .  the)  should  be  indeterminate  in  tune  and  inaccessible  in  locale." 

Iii  relinquishing  the  finite  object,  the  artists  making  I  arthworks  returned  to  a 
more  direct  contact  w  ith  their  materials.  mo\  ing  aw  a\  from  the  urban,  mecha- 
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nized  environment  and  the  rigid,  standardized  industrialized  units  utilized  by 
many  of  the  Minimalists.  In  this  shift  away  from  precise  geometric  forms,  both 
the  Earth  Workers  and  other  post-Minimalists  were  giving  renewed  currency  to 
a  Dada  aesthetic  and  a  form  of  expressionism  that  in  some  ways  resembles 
modes  of  the  1950s.  This  was  best  described  by  Morris  whose  emphasis  on  pro- 
cess and  materials  was  highly  influential.  He  wrote: 

Random  piling,  loose  stacking,  hanging,  giving  passing  form  to  the  material.  Chance  is 
accepted  and  indeterminacy  is  implied  since  replacing  will  result  in  another  configura- 
tion. Disengagement  with  preconceived  enduring  forms  and  orders  for  things  is  a  posi- 
tive assertion.  It  is  part  of  the  work's  refusal  to  continue  estheticizing  form  by  dealing 
with  it  as  a  prescribed  end.13 

Of  the  artists  using  nature  as  form,  medium,  content  and  place,  Heizer  was 
among  the  most  intransigent.  Heizer's  early  projects  indicate  a  concern  for  ran- 
dom order;  the  ironic,  casual,  throwaway  quality  of  his  work  in  the  desert  is  en- 
tirely at  odds  with  the  monumental  severity  and  starkness  of  the  site.  This  is  all 
the  more  evident  because  our  usual  frame  of  reference  (the  canvas  rectangle,  loft 
or  gallery)  no  longer  exists.  The  gesture  is  almost  self-effacing  in  its  acknowl- 
edgement of  man's  fundamentally  inconsequential  efforts  to  compete  with  the 
overwhelming  scale  and  harsh  beauty  of  nature,  arrogant  in  its  attempt  to  tackle 
nature,  and  urgent  in  its  expression  of  the  need  for  catharsis  to  create  anew.  Ad- 
mitting as  much,  Heizer  has  said,  "Man  will  never  create  anything  really  large  in 
relation  to  the  world  —  only  in  relation  to  himself  and  his  size.  The  most  formida- 
ble objects  that  man  has  touched  are  the  earth  and  the  moon.  The  greatest  scale 
he  understands  is  the  distance  between  them,  and  this  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  he  suspects  to  exist."34 

Although  the  creation  of  Heizer's  work  requires  extreme  physical  effort  and 
activity,  the  traces  of  such  activity  are  unrecorded.  The  documentation  of  the 
process  holds  little  interest  for  Heizer  and  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  viewer; 
one's  apprehension  of  and  vicarious  relationship  to  the  work  does  not  depend 
upon  either  the  anguish  of  the  creative  act  or  its  traces.  But  just  as  Heizer  im- 
poses his  own  aesthetic  vision  on  nature,  he  allows  nature  to  act  on  a  work. 
Time,  therefore,  becomes  an  important  condition  of  his  work:  erosion  and 
changes  of  season  become  an  integral  part  of  his  concept.  (Thus,  we  are  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  an  incomplete  photographic  record  of  work  that  will  be 
dismantled  or  destroyed  by  the  ubiquitous  hand  of  time.)  In  so  far  as  Double 
Negative  of  1969  (fig.  10)  achieves  a  precarious  accommodation  with  both  the 
forces  of  nature  and  art,  it  is  among  Heizer's  most  accomplished  works.  Heizer's 
oeuvre  assumes  a  metaphysical  quality  alien  to  much  art  of  the  early  1960s  but 
close  to  that  of  Newman,  Rothko  or  Still. 

Walter  De  Maria's  obsession  with  the  earth,  unlike  Heizer's,  can  be  seen  as  an 
extension  of  his  very  personal  sense  of  phenomena.  His  observation  that  art  and 
life  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death  is  particularly  revealing  in  demonstrating  his 
concern  with  the  measure  of  himself  in  relation  to  nature  (a  concern  indicated  as 
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well  by  .1  photograph  oi  the  artist  stretched  out  between  two  parallel  chalk  lines 
in  the  deserl  [cat.  no.  144|).  1  )e  Maria  has  also  stated  thai  the  material  contrib- 
utes a  good  part  oi  the  value  of  his  work.  Although  he  expressed  his  interest  in 
dirt  as  early  as  I960,  when  he  spoke  oi  his  wish  to  build  an  "arl  \  ard,"  it  was  nol 
until  L968  that  he  was  able  to  execute  Ins  earth  projects  both  inside  and  out-of- 
doors.  Whereas  I  lei/er  ret  uses  to  consider  his  outdoor  work  suitable  for  an  in 
door  installation,  De  Maria,  like  I,  ong,  considers  either  sit  nation  appropriate  to 
his  needs. 

The  selection  ot  a  site  is  ot  vital  importance  to  Long,  as  it  is  to  Ueizer  and  De 
Maria.  Long  creates  his  form  from  the  location  he  has  chosen,  often  the  gently 
rolling  slopes  ol  his  native  England,  altering  its  original  condition.  Because 
Long's  respect  tor  nature  is  profound,  the  activity  and  the  tonus  themseh  es, 
rather  than  the  disruption  ot  nature,  are  of  paramount  importance  in  his  work. 
1  le  prefers  simple  shapes,  usually  circles,  squares  or  variations  thereon,  and 
crosses  or  mounds,  and  he  creates  the  barest  indentations  or  swellings  in  the 
ground  (see  cat.  no.  121).  Long's  work  is  to  a  certain  extent  self-explanatory: 
when  we  see  the  piece  we  can  comprehend  the  process  by  \\  Inch  it  came  into 
being.  But  Long  does  not  wish  us  to  understand  everything  about  his  art.  and  he 
reveals  only  partially  the  chain  of  circumstances  leading  to  its  creation.  Through 
photographic  documentation  he  conveys  information  about  the  importance  to 
his  process  of  cycling  or  walking,  or  about  the  almost  m\  stical  significance  ot 
being  rooted  to  the  site;  and  through  the  form  of  his  works  (for  example,  circular 


fig.  10 

Michael  Heizer,  Double  Negative, 

1969.  2  slots  dug  into  2  mesas, 

Mojave  Desert,  Nevada 

E  Gianfranco  Gorgoni  Contact 
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projections  of  earth  that  may  remind  us  of  the  scant  remains  of  Woodhenge)  he 
makes  oblique  references  to  history  and  legend.  Thus  he  provides  clues  to  the 
genesis  and  meaning  of  his  oeuvre. 

Long's  basic  forms  belong  to  a  common  vocabulary  shared  by  a  community  of 
artists.  His  spiral,  for  example,  finds  precedents  in  the  work  of  Duchamp  and 
Cornell  and  occurs  on  a  vast  scale  in  Robert  Smithson's  Spiral  Jetty  of  1970  (cat. 
no.  147).  Other  basic,  highly  reduced  forms  were  shared  by  diverse  artists  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  That  forms  such  as  the  cube  were  used  by  many 
sculptors  does  not  negate  their  value:  each  artist  of  necessity  invents  form  anew. 
And  each  artist  uses  these  forms  in  the  context  of  new  attitudes  and  new  preoc- 
cupations, setting  them  apart  from  the  work  of  other  artists. 

As  noted  above,  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  sculptors  of  the  late  1960s  and 
the  1970s  was  process.  By  focusing  on  process,  artists  were  able  to  deemphasize 
the  finite  quality  of  objects,  to  experiment  with  a  wide  range  of  new  ideas  and  to 
question  old  concepts.  Bruce  Nauman  has  maintained  that  art  should  raise  ques- 
tions and,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  sculptors  of  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s  has 
been,  above  all,  a  questioning  of  earlier  aesthetics.  In  the  work  of  Morris,  Serra 
and  Nauman,  the  documentation  of  the  artist's  engagement  with  the  work  as- 
sumes a  role  of  paramount  importance.  Nauman  painstakingly  documents  the  in- 
consequential acts  of  daily  existence  in  the  studio,  to  the  point  where  the  work 
itself  may  appear  insignificant.  His  titles  are  a  central  element  of  the  sculpture 
and  offer,  in  the  Duchampian  sense,  an  ironic,  witty,  often  absurd  commentary 


fig.  11 

Richard  Serra,  Splashing,  1968.  Lead. 
Installation,  Leo  Castelli  Warehouse, 
New  York .  Courtesy  Leo  Castelli 
Gallery,  New  York 
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on  the  events  surrounding  the  creation  of  the  work  and  on  the  nature  ol  theob- 
jed  as  art.  In  fact,  the  play  between  the  title  and  the  events  to  which  il  refers 
may  become  oneoi  the  primary  elements  ol  the  piece  Consequently,  Nauman 
has  pared  away  the  physical  properties  ol  his  sculpture  to  a  radical  degree:  his 
materials  are  generally  nondescript  and  lack  tactility  01  ornamentation,  and  he 
has  often  reduced  the  scale  ol  his  structures  to  a  minimum.  I  le  has  rendered  Ins 
objects  both  impassive  and  anonymous,  without,  however,  diminishing  then  va 
lidity  as  art. 

As  Nauman's  sculpture  is  self-referential,  an  extension  ol  himself,  so  Serra's 
metal-plate  prop  pieces  bear  evidence  ol  his  activity .  In  these,  two  or  more  units. 
usually  geometric  in  configuration,  balance  one  another  to  maintain  a  tenuous 
Stability.  The  exertions  necessar\  to  set  up  these  extraordinarily  heav\  works 
remain  unrecorded  except  for  scars  lelt  on  the  metal  surfaces.  Yet  the  props  are 

so  precariously  balanced  that  they  generate  a  sense  ol  p< itential  motion  and  dis- 
order. As  such,  they  represenl  a  threat  to  the  spectator  and  an  imposition  on  the 
environment.  By  disrupting  the  usual,  stable  relationships  between  spectator, 
objed  and  environment,  Sena  heightens  our  awareness  not  only  ol  potential 
movement  but  also  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  ordering  and  balancing  ol 
the  props  that  constitute  the  piece. 

Initially  Sena  used  lead  antimony  because  of  its  raw  look  and  its  malleability  . 
which  allowed  him  to  record  his  gestures  and  processes  (see  Splashing  ol 
1968,  fig.  1  1 .  for  example).  His  involvement  with  materials,  gesture  and  process 
revealed  the  inspiration  ol  the  New  York  School  in  general,  and  ol  Pollock  in 
particular.  But  Sena  has  integrated  these  inherited  concerns  with  highly  re- 
solved, 1  losed  and  ordered  forms  to  create  statements  of  compelling  authority. 
More  recently,  his  use  of  geometric  forms  and  such  materials  as  Cor-Ten  steel  has 
imbued  his  work  with  a  new  formality.  Despite  this  substantial  change,  his  sculp- 
ture continues  to  engender  a  sense  of  potential  disequilibrium.  The  lyricism  and 
vulnerability  of  Sena's  earlier  work  has  given  way  to  a  dynamic  monumentality 
that  suggests  the  dramatic  presence  of  the  awesome  sculpture  of  Michelangelo 
and  Rodin. 

In  Europe,  as  in  America,  the  decade  ol  the  1960s  was  an  c\  entful  time.  While 
Minimalism  and  Conceptualism  were  the  predominant  modes  ol  expression, 
process  and  gesture  were  becoming  important  concerns  for  main  artists  working 
in  Italy  and  Germany  as  well  as  m  the  United  States.  The  period  from  the  late 
1960s  to  the  early  1970s  marked  both  an  end  and  a  new  beginning:  the  con- 
sidered, formalist  approach  of  Minimal  Art  and  Conceptual  .Art  w  as  gh  ing  way 
to  an  idiosyncratic,  highly  sub|ecti\  e.  less  overtly  rational  \  ision.  Mario  Mer/. 
.Iannis  Kounelhs.  Cliuseppe  I'enone.  Clilberto  Xono  and  others  m  Italy  began  to 
concern  themselves  with  fragile  materials,  producing  large-scale  impermanent 
works  in  environmental  contexts  rather  than  with  an  end  product,  the  market- 
able art  object. 

In  L967  the  critic  Germano  Celant  invoked  the  term  Arte  Povera  to  describe 

their  new  and  radical  art.  In  Celant *s  words,  "It  is  a  movement  that  tends  to- 
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wards  deculturization,  regression,  primitiveness  and  repression,  towards  the  pre- 
logical  and  pre-iconographic  stage,  towards  elementary  and  spontaneous  pol- 
itics, a  tendency  towards  the  basic  element  in  nature  (land,  sea,  snow,  minerals, 
heat,  animals)  and  in  life  (body,  memory,  thought),  and  in  behaviour  (family, 
spontaneous  action,  class  struggle,  violence,  environment)."33  As  the  artists  ex- 
plored these  basic  forms  and  elements  in  their  work,  they  began  to  discover  new 
metaphors  for  life,  for  thought,  for  art. 

Although  Zorio,  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  moved  beyond  Arte  Povera  in  its 
strictest  sense,  he  retained  a  concern  with  the  fundamental  processes  of  nature 
and  an  abiding  interest  in  the  potential  of  energy  held  in  precarious  equilibrium. 
As  he  expressed  it,  "Energy  is  the  possibility  of  filling  emptiness,  the  possibility 
of  emptying  fullness,  the  possibility  of  planning  past,  present  and  future,  the  pos- 
sibility of  letting  the  known  and  the  unknown  function  of  language  become  op- 
erative."36 Elsewhere  he  has  remarked," ...  in  my  work,  energy  is  neither  an 
abstract  note  nor  something  purely  physical,  but  it  implies  a  total  human  dimen- 
sion, an  anthropomorphic  dimension. . . .  "37  Zorio  conveys  an  ever  present  sense 
of  a  field  of  energy  and  a  feeling  of  volatility  by  tenuously  balancing  vessel-like 
shapes  and  forms  made  of  materials  that  have  been  used  since  prehistoric  times, 
such  as  terra-cotta,  animal  hide,  parchment,  wax  and  copper.  With  his  archetyp- 
al vessel  and  star  forms  (see  cat.  no.  120)  Zorio  refers  to  both  his  own  ancient 
heritage  and  to  the  primitive  forms  used  by  man  throughout  history.  The  tension 
he  creates  between  his  precariously  balanced  forms  and  brittle,  fragile  elements 
such  as  glass  beakers  and  thin  metal  rods  is  heightened  by  his  use  of  copper-sul- 
phate emulsions  and  cobalt  chloride,  which  actively  alters  the  original  patination 
of  his  materials.  In  changing  the  surfaces  of  his  materials,  Zorio  is  calling  atten- 
tion to  process.  The  processes  that  alter  Zorio's  work  both  physically  and  chemi- 
cally involve  distillation,  evaporation  and  oxidation  and  constitute  oblique 
references  to  alchemical  forces,  to  primitive  power  and  magic,  to  violent  con- 
frontation. These  allusions  underscore  even  the  most  subtle  curve,  fluent  form  or 
sensuous  surface.  The  use  of  processes  that  alter  the  sculpture  introduces  the  ele- 
ment of  time  into  them.  This  lends  the  works  an  unexpected  dimension,  which 
awakens  in  us  an  awareness  of  the  potentiality  of  experience  and  energy. 

Space  is  an  active  component  of  Zorio's  medium.  His  space  is  both  solid  and 
void;  it  shapes  and  is  shaped  by  the  dynamic  forms  that  intersect  it.  It  reaches 
out  into  our  space  and  allows  the  viewer  to  penetrate  the  space  of  the  sculpture. 
It  gives  meaning  and  dimension  to  pure  forms.  His  arching  metal  rods  energize 
the  space  of  the  work,  define  its  volume  and  control  line  and  shape.  Zorio  ma- 
nipulates color  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  painter  —  or  an  alchemist  —  using 
volcanic  ash  and  powdered  copper  to  bring  his  surfaces  to  life.  Zorio's  forms  are 
spare  and  reductive;  their  purity  heightens  the  tension  and  energy  that  flows 
from  their  dramatic  confrontation  in  works  of  rare  poetry,  beauty  and  mystery. 

Penone  shares  with  Zorio  and  other  artists  who  live  and  work  in  the  area  of 
Turin  an  interest  in  nature  and  history.  Conscious  that  the  vicissitudes  of  nature 
have  left  their  traces  on  man,  Penone  has  sought,  in  turn,  to  impose  his  own  im- 
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print  on  nature.  To  demonstrate  his  belief  in  the  possibilities  oi  altering  nature's 

configuration,  he  devised  his  own  system  ot  intervention.  Aware  ot  the  traces  ol 
human  activity  that  have  been  passed  down  to  us  from  prehistoric  times,  Penone 
has  left  his  imprint,  in  the  form  ot  an  iron  cast,  on  a  tree  trunk  in  the  position 
where  he  had  originally  clasped  the  tree;  he  has  used  his  breath  to  displace  a  pile 
of  leaves  and  from  the  "negative  form"  ot  blowing  he  has  created  terra-cotta 
vessels;  he  has  carved  and  shaped  a  portion  oi  a  tree  lea\  mg  the  remamdei  un- 
touched as  a  reminder  of  the  original. 

Penone  does  not  seek  to  shape  nature,  but  to  draw  from  its  eternal,  life-gi\  mg 
forces  forms  he  can  reinterpret  in  his  sculpture.  In  many  ways  a  traditional  sculp- 
tor, who  casts  as  well  as  carves  and  uses  both  terra-cotta  and  bronze,  Penone  has 
maintained  a  subtle  equilibrium  between  the  forces  of  nature  and  those  of  art  in 
his  work.  His  sculpture  recalls  Brancusi's  in  its  expression  of  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture and  its  organic  structure.  His  singularity  derives  from  his  belief  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  human  form  and  all  of  nature.  As  he  has  written: 

The  hand  that  modeled  man  has  left  upon  him  prints  filled  by  water  and  air  as  our 
movements  vary.  Indeed,  air  in  filling  the  prints  remakes  the  maker's  skin;  the  skin  of 
whoever  touches  the  man  tends  to  acquire  at  that  point  the  shape  of  the  maker's  skin. 
With  the  negative  of  his  skin  impression  one  can  make  an  infinite  number  of  positives, 
just  as  many  positives  as  there  will  be  contacts  with  the  surface  in  the  future. . . .  Clay,  a 
solid  element  which  has  always  been  connected  to  fluids,  and  with  its  characteristics  of 
plasticity,  reproduces  in  its  movements  the  behavior  of  fluids.  The  whirling,  rotating 
movement  produced  by  the  potter  tends  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  vortex  in  the 
clay,  a  typically  fluid  form,  a  vortex  instantly  completed  by  the  air  the  potter  rapidly 
closes  within  it. 

Above  all,  the  virgin  forest  must  be  considered,  where  the  air  is  enclosed  in  the 
leaves  in  continuous  flux  under  the  thrust  of  the  wind's  logic,  ready  to  occupy  the  in- 
tervals of  quiet,  privileged  negatives  of  the  form  in  movement  that  in  repeating  itsell 
tends  to  sculpt  itself.  Eyelids  closed,  body  numbed,  impressed  upon  ,\n  ancient  bed. 
the  nape  of  the  neck  drowns  in  the  foliage  and,  with  open  mouth,  the  breath  sinks  into 
the  pile  of  leaves. . . .  Elements  formed  in  the  air  and  by  the  air,  in  habitual  contact  with 
the  wind,  modeled  by  the  wind,  transported  by  the  wind.  Retraced  by  the  hand  ot 
man,  the  contours,  the  whirlpools,  the  small  vortexes,  the  wrinkling  presence  ot  the 
wind  are  repeated.  To  repeat,  the  wind,  the  leaves  remake  themselves. is 

The  recovery  of  myth,  the  symbolic  meaning  in  performance  and  dance  of  fire 
and  ritual,  the  organic  harmony  of  art  and  of  nature  al  its  most  elemental,  the  re- 
newed preoccupation  with  alchemy  are  fundamental  to  even  the  sparest  forms 
of  expression  in  contemporary  Italian  art.  During  the  mid-1960s  the  Greek- 
born,  Rome-based  artist  .Iannis  Kounellis  presented  a  series  ol  tableau\-\  i\  ants 
that  incorporated  live  birds  and  animals,  plants  and  human  beings.  Although 
these  were  in  some  respects  comparable  to  the  1  [appenings  thai  took  place  in 
New  York  during  the  1960s,  they  differ  significantly  from  them.  The  1  [appenings 
were  characterized  by  improvisation  and  capitalized  on  chance  effects;  the\ 
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were  influenced  by  Dada,  collage  and  performance  —  most  notably  the  work  of 
John  Cage,  Merce  Cunningham  and  Paul  Taylor.  They  shared  the  rawness  and 
directness  of  the  action  painting  and  junk  sculpture  that  prevailed  in  New  York  at 
the  time  they  emerged.  As  Allan  Kaprow  has  explained: 

My  works  are  conceived  on,  generally,  four  levels.  One  is  the  direct  "suchness"  of 
every  action,  whether  with  others,  or  by  themselves,  with  no  more  meaning  than  the 
sheer  immediacy  of  what  is  going  on.  This  physical,  sensible,  tangible  being  is  to  me 
very  important.  The  second  is  that  they  are  performed  fantasies  not  exactly  like  life, 
though  derived  from  it.  The  third  is  that  they  are  an  organized  structure  of  events. 
And  the  fourth  level,  no  less  important,  is  their  "meaning"  in  a  symbolical  or  sugges- 
tive sense.39 

Although  Kaprow  considered  the  symbolism  in  his  work  important,  he  spoke  of 
it  as  commonplace  rather  than  esoteric.  He  thought  of  it  as  general  and  arche- 
typal rather  than  private  and  preferred  to  keep  his  symbols,  "universal,  simple, 
and  basic."40  To  be  sure,  Kounellis  has  been  affected  by  Dada  precedents  and  his 
tableaux  exploit  chance  and  improvisation.  But,  unlike  his  American  counter- 
parts, he  is  preoccupied  with  the  power  and  magic  of  myth,  with  sacred,  primi- 
tive rites  and  rituals.  His  work  is  marked  by  political  and  social  commentary  and 
often  shocking  or  grotesque  subject  matter.  For  these  reasons  it  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  Edward  Kienholz's  loaded  tableaux  than  with  the  tumultuous,  co- 
medic  and  naive-seeming  Happenings.  Where  the  props  from  Oldenburg's 
Happenings  become  deadpan  Pop  images,  the  objects  in  Kounellis's  single  image 
sculptures  retain  metaphysical  overtones  and  resemble  icons.  The  magic,  heroic 
and  pagan  qualities  of  Kounellis's  work  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  art- 
ist's Greek  patrimony.  But  the  characteristics  and  sources  of  his  performances, 
environmental  art  and  single  image  sculptures  are  many  and  complex:  they  re- 
veal a  deep  concern  with  death,  decay  and  despair  and  convey  an  ever-present 
sense  of  danger.  Kounellis's  oeuvre  is,  in  fact,  a  unique  synthesis  of  Greek  legend 
and  Dada  myth.  In  it  the  artist  speaks  eloquently  with  humble  materials,  mocks 
our  unquestioning  acceptance  of  ancient  and  modern  culture,  pays  homage  to 
the  anarchistic  aesthetics  of  Klein  and  Piero  Manzoni,  praises  revolutionary 
thought  and  action  and,  in  true  Dada  fashion,  protests  the  established  orders  of 
art,  society  and  politics. 

Celant  has  defined  Arte  Povera  as  an  art  of  self-discovery  that  is  about  life  and 
experience  and  the  redirection  of  that  experience  into  a  new  but  fluid  order  by 
the  artist-alchemist.  He  states: 

The  artist-alchemist  organizes  living  and  vegetable  matter  into  magic  things,  working 
to  discover  the  root  of  things,  in  order  to  re-find  them  and  extol  them What  inter- 
ests him ...  is  the  discovery,  the  exposition,  the  insurrection  of  the  magic  and  marvel- 
ous value  of  natural  elements.  Like  an  organism  of  simple  structure,  the  artist  mixes 
himself  with  the  environment,  camouflages  himself,  he  enlarges  his  threshold  of 
things.... To  create  art,  then,  one  identifies  with  life  and  to  exist  takes  on  the  meaning 
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Hi  re-in\  enting  at  ever)  moment  a  new  fantasy,  pattern  ol  behaviour,  aestheticism, 
etc.  ol  one's  own  life.  What  is  importanl  is  nol  to  justify  il  oi  to  reflecl  il  in  Ihe  product, 
[nit  to  live  it  as  work,  to  be  surprised  in  knowing  the  world,  to  be  available  to  all  the 
tacts  oi  life  (death,  illogic,  madness,  casualness,  nature,  infinite,  real,  unreal,  sym 
biosis.)  ..To  communicate  with  persons  and  things  means  then  to  be  in  aesthetic  and 
participating  communion  with  the  world —  " 

American  as  well  as  European  artists  as  diverse  as  Long,  I  )e  Maria.  Eva!  [esse, 
Nauman,  Joseph  Beuys,  Snnthson,  Andre,  Morris  and  Sena  ha\  e  been  included 
under  the  rubric  of  Arte  Povera.  And  although  Arte  Povera  is  most  appropri- 
ately identified  with  the  Italian  sensibility,  the  sculptor  who  best  personifies  the 

artist-alchemist  is  the  German  Joseph  Beuys.  Many  forces  ha\  e  shaped  his  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  development.  As  a  child  he  became  familiar  w  lth  Teutonic 
myths  and  legends,  the  traces  of  which  have  recurred  throughout  his  work.  1  lis 
lifelong  interest  in  nature,  too,  has  found  expression  in  the  forms  ol  his  art.  I  lur- 
ing World  War  II  Beuys  served  as  a  combat  pilot  in  the  German  air  force  and  was 
involved  in  a  near-fatal  plane  crash  in  the  Crimea.  The  Tartars  who  rescued  him 
swaddled  him  in  fat  and  felt  to  keep  him  warm:  Beuys  uses  fat  and  felt,  as  well  as 
other  unusual  materials  such  as  honey  and  gauze,  in  a  highly  provocative  man- 
ner m  his  sculptures.  His  shattering  war  experiences  encouraged  him  to  pursue  a 
life  of  action,  and  he  became  an  engaged  advocate  for  political,  social  and  educa- 
tional reform.  For  Beuys,  art  became  a  medium  for  effecting  social  and  political 
change.  Thus  his  sculpture,  the  "actions"  (which  may  be  compared  to  Happen- 
ings) he  staged  as  a  member  ol  the  Fluxus  group,  and  his  environments  are  inse- 
parable from  his  thought  and  his  political  activity. 

Beuys.  who  sees  himself  as  both  receiver  and  disseminator  of  experience  and 
thought,  has  characterized  his  sculpture  as  follows: 

My  objects  are  to  be  seen  as  stimulants  tor  the  transformation  of  the  idea  of  sculpture, 
or  of  art  in  general.  They  should  provoke  thoughts  about  what  sculpture  can  be  and 
how  the  concept  of  sculpting  can  be  extended  to  the  invisible  materials  used  In 
everyone: 

Thinking  Forms  how  we  mould  our 

thoughts  or 
Spoken  Forms —  Imu  we  shape  our  thoughts 

into  words  or 
SOCIA1  SCULPTURE-      how  we  mould  and  shape 

the  world  in  which  we  In  e 

Sculpture  as  an 

evolutionary  process; 

everyone  an  artist. 

That  is  why  the  nature  oi  my  s(  ulpture  is  not  fixed  and  finished  Pro<  esses  continue  in 
most  ol  them:  chemical  react  inns,  fermentations,  colour  changes,  decay,  drying  up. 
Everything  is  a  state  of  change 
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Throughout  the  work  there  is  an  insistent  emphasis  on  time  —  the  real  time  of  ac- 
tion or  the  evolving  time  of  a  work  undergoing  "chemical  reactions,  fermenta- 
tions, colour  changes,  decay,  drying  up."  The  process  of  change  inherent  in 
Beuys's  art  is  a  metaphor  for  the  ongoing  process  of  life  and  the  inevitability  and 
finality  of  death.  Beuys's  studio  is  his  world,  his  theater  and  his  laboratory  in 
which  he  manipulates  the  ingredients  of  his  work:  commonplace  if  highly  unu- 
sual materials  and  objects  (bedspring,  bathtub,  chair,  Volkswagen  bus,  sled)  and 
animals  (hare,  coyote).  Here  he  acts  as  shaman,  channeling  the  energy  that  flows 
from  these  materials  and  objects,  transforming  and  giving  them  new  meaning  by 
altering  them  and  placing  them  in  new  contexts.  The  grimness  of  the  work,  the 
often  repellent  odors  of  the  putrefying  materials,  the  visceral  imagery  embody 
the  idea  of  civilization  laid  waste,  and  remind  us  of  man's  inhumanity.  Although 
there  is  little  here  that  suggests  regeneration,  in  giving  voice  to  his  ideology  of 
commitment  to  effecting  political  and  social  change,  Beuys  offers  us  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  new  destiny.  In  his  art  he  expresses  his  search  for  personal  identity  and 
challenges  us  to  question  our  own  personal  and  collective  identities  and  our  com- 
mitment to  humanity. 

Like  Penone,  Zorio  and  other  Europeans  associated  with  Arte  Povera,  the 
American  Charles  Simonds  is  involved  with  the  earth.  Like  them,  he  uses  clay 
for  its  formal  qualities  as  well  as  for  its  associative  values.  Since  1970  Simonds 
has  been  constructing  miniature  clay-brick  dwellings  to  house  his  imaginary  Lit- 
tle People.  These  transitory  structures  of  unfired  clay  signify  the  concept  of  origi- 
nation; like  man  they  are  born  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  made  of  its  same  clay. 
Thus  they  function  on  many  levels:  evoking  ancient  civilizations  now  lost  to  us 
at  the  same  time  they  represent  actual  houses  for  an  imaginary  race  and  coexist 
with  the  life  of  the  street.  The  microcosm  of  the  Little  People  becomes  a  meta- 
phor for  civilization  as  a  whole  and  speaks  to  the  viewer  of  Simonds's  concern 
for  the  social,  cultural  and  metaphysical  nature  of  existence. 

For  Simonds,  the  form  that  best  expresses  man  and  his  civilization  is  his  dwell- 
ing. The  distinctive  styles  and  shapes  of  Simonds's  structures  reflect  the  particu- 
lar characteristics  of  different  cultures.  But  while  they  are  reminiscent  of  ancient 
archaeological  sites,  of  Egyptian  and  Pre-Columbian  or  American  Indian  forms, 
Simonds's  sculptures  are  also  organic  in  nature  and  erotic  in  form  and  content.  In 
this  respect  his  work  recalls  that  of  Oldenburg.  But  where  Oldenburg's  fantasy 
takes  shape  in  the  form  of  large-scale  monuments,  Simonds's  visionary  buildings 
are  for  the  most  part  small  or  even  miniature.  Nonetheless,  like  Oldenburg, 
Simonds  exploits  abrupt  shifts  in  scale  for  dramatic  effect.  And  both  Simonds's 
and  Oldenburg's  sculptures  evolved  out  of  performance,  Simonds's  developing 
specifically  from  Birth  of  1970  and  Landscape/Body  Dwelling,  first  presented  in 
1971. 

Simonds's  point  of  view  originated  in  the  antiformalist  attitudes  that  came  to 
the  forefront  in  the  late  1960s.  Like  artists  engaged  with  Earthworks,  Simonds 
felt  impelled  to  move  his  work  out  into  the  real  world,  but  it  was  the  urban  land- 
scape of  the  city  rather  than  the  desert  or  the  salt  lake  that  most  appealed  to 
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him.  Simonds's  structures,  like  Earthworks,  are  ot ten  temporal   I  he  interaction 
between  his  dwellings,  the  life  and  the  de(  ay  oi  the  city .  the  reaction  and  even 
participation  ol  his  audience,  the  activity  ol  making  forms  thai  inevitably  would 

be  altered  or  obliterated  b\  the  environment  w  ere  ol  greater  consequence  to 
him  than  thi'  creation  ol  permanent  works  ol  art.  I  ike  the  1  arthworks  artists. 

Simonds  accepted  the  changes  or  destruction  wrought  by  the  passage  of  time  oi 
the  vicissitudes  ol  nature  as  integral  parts  ot  Ins  sculpture.  Although  must  ol  his 
dwellings  survive  only  a  few  days,  others  exisl  for  longer  periods  or  indefinitely 

as  installations  or  individual  sculptures  that  are  displaved  indoors.  .\<j,c  ot  1  ('SJ 
83  (cat.  no.  L68),  conceived  for  the  Guggenheim  Museum  as  an  installation 
piece,  is  Simonds's  largest  work  to  date.  The  sculpture  began  as  a  spiral  inspired 
by  both  the  inverted  spiral  oi  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  pioneering  design  and 
Simonds's  preoccupation  with  the  rich  expressive  potential  ot  the  iorm.  How- 
ever, as  .Age  evoked,  it  began  to  assume  the  shape  ot  a  whorl,  which,  according 
to  Simonds.  differs  from  a  spiral  in  that  none  ot  its  arcs  complete  a  total  revolu- 
tion. For  Simonds  the  whorl  is  .1  more  encompassing  image  than  the  spiral  and 
draws  different  kinds  of  time  and  space  into  its  structure.  It  evokes,  m  nonnarra- 
tive  manner,  the  ages  ol  man.  man's  origin  from  the  earth  and  the  origin  ot  the 
dwelling  Iroin  man. 

In  the  volatile  street-environment  tor  which  many  ol  the  works  were  created 
or  within  the  expressive,  organic  structure  ot  the  Guggenheim  Museum, 
Simonds's  sculpture  takes  on  additional  levels  ot  meaning.  Not  only  the  colors  ot 
the  clay  but  also  the  forms  into  which  it  is  modeled  evoke  organic  and  inorganic 
allusions:  nude  and  female  forms  such  as  phallic  shapes  and  swelling  breast-like 
protrusions,  and  brick  dwellings.  Thus,  like  much  of  his  other  sculpture.  .Age  is 
the  result  ot  a  "process  of  transformation  of  land  into  body,  bodv  into  land."1   In 
giving  lite  to  clay,  Simonds  is  recreating  the  origin  ot  man,  civilization,  of  the 
world  ol  the  Little  People.  He  has  transformed  his  private  mythology  into  a  cos- 
mos that  touches  upon  all  of  lite  and  all  of  creativity. 

Soon  after  Simonds  and  many  other  young  American  artists  began  to  experi- 
ment with  antilormahst  ideas.  Michael  Singer  became  involved  with  a  more  ra- 
tional aesthetic.  Singer  defined  the  principles  oi  balance,  equilibrium  and 
harmony  thai  have  remained  constants  m  his  work  when  he  Rrsl  began  to  evoh  e 
his  personal  style  in  the  earlv  I'Cik.  At  this  tune,  the  Minimalist  aesthetic  \\,h 
being  replaced  by  a  renewed  interest  in  randomness  and  chance,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  concern  with  retaining  a  semblance  ot  architectonic  order,  "ii  the 
other.  Singer  was  from  the  outset  more  select  iv  e  than  most  young  artists  of  the 
period  in  his  choice  ot  materials.  1  lis  ev  ident  sense  ot  the  appropriateness  ot  his 
materials  came  from  an  understanding  ol  pi, ice.  At  the  outset  ol  his  ( areer,  w  hen 
he  worked  m  New  York,  he  chose  wood,  steel  and  brick  as  materials  most  fitting 
tor  pieces  related  to  an  urban  setting;  and  the  saltwater  marshes  ol  I  Ong  bland, 
u  here  he  had  grow  n  up,  encouraged  his  use  ot  rattan  and  bamboo.  \\  hen  he 

slut  ted  his  primary  residence  to  Vermont  in  1971,  his  observations  oi  ecology 

and  the  working  patterns  of  the  beavers  m  the  DOgS  there  pro\  uled  inspiration 
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for  his  sculpture.  By  accepting  nature  and  its  innate  laws,  he  was  allowing  the 
surroundings  to  act  on  him  rather  than  imposing  himself  on  the  environment.  In 
this  important  respect  alone  he  differed  from  many  of  his  contemporaries  who, 
working  within  the  idiom  of  Earthworks,  had  simply  imposed  studio-related  art 
onto  the  landscape.  During  the  period  he  worked  in  the  beaver  bogs,  Singer  also 
studied  the  saltwater  marshes  of  Long  Island.  Here  he  was  intensely  involved 
with  the  vastness  of  space  and  with  the  ecological  patterns  of  the  marsh  in  rela- 
tion to  the  life  cycle  of  the  area.  Already  apparent  in  his  sculpture  was  the 
concern  with  ritual  and  Oriental  prototypes  that  was  to  remain  a  major  pre- 
occupation. The  sense  of  balance  and  peace,  the  spiritual  aura  of  these  early 
works  evokes  Far  Eastern  sources  and  ritual  objects. 

Concurrent  with  his  development  of  outdoor  sculpture,  Singer  concerned  him- 
self with  indoor  pieces.  In  these  he  attempted  to  readjust  to  the  unchanging  con- 
fines of  the  studio  or  gallery  without  sacrificing  the  meaning  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  four  preceding  years.  He  brought  to  a  piece  such  as  Sangam  Ritual  Series 
9/77  of  1977  (cat.  no.  174)  a  new  sense  of  place  by  acknowledging  the  spare  in- 
terior site  for  which  it  was  conceived  in  the  articulation  of  the  wall  and  floor 
planes  and  in  the  leanness  of  the  construction.  The  interplay  of  line  and  curve,  of 
color  and  texture,  the  natural  elements  —  pine,  phragmites,  jute  and  stones  — 
and  the  configuration  of  the  whole  are  gracefully  accommodated  to  the  space. 
However,  the  piece  was  not  a  mere  reflection  of  the  interior  but  also  possessed 
an  independent  magical  presence. 

By  the  summer  of  1979,  consideration  of  mass  and  gravity  began  to  replace 
concern  with  the  more  temporal  qualities  of  air,  light  and  water  in  Singer's  work. 
In  keeping  with  the  new  emphasis  on  the  permanent  and  enduring,  stone  began 
to  replace  marsh  reeds  and  bamboo,  and  the  foundations  of  the  sculpture  as- 
sumed a  more  significant  role.  First  in  the  outdoor  sculpture,  later  in  the  indoor, 
stone  —  ancient,  full  of  historical  and  mythological  associations  —  became  the 
symbol  of  the  eternal. 

The  ambiguity  in  the  relationship  between  wood  and  stone  that  had  existed  in 
the  earlier  work  gradually  was  eradicated,  as  the  wood  was  shown  clearly  to 
support  certain  stones.  In  works  of  the  early  1980s  Singer  constructed  wooden 
platforms  whose  central  function  was  to  contain  and  emphasize  stones.  The 
stones  begin  to  take  on  a  significance  beyond  their  structural  meaning:  they  be- 
come symbols  of  natural  elements  —  rocks,  streams,  cloud  formations.  In  Ritual 
Series  80/81, 1980-81  (cat.  no.  175),  the  rocks  have  been  selected  and  altered  to 
enhance  symbolic  allusions.  The  most  recent  compositions  are  made  entirely  of 
stone  —  usually  slate  or  granite.  They  are  denser  and  more  complex  than  the  pre- 
vious sculptures,  yet  retain  the  sense  of  harmony,  balance  and  completeness  of 
their  precursors. 

Central  to  all  Singer's  work  has  been  a  powerful  sense  of  ritual  and  myth, 
which  serves  to  unify  his  allusions  to  man  and  nature.  Underlying  much  of  the 
sculpture  is  the  concept  that  the  site  has  ritualistic  significance,  an  idea  that  is  re- 
flected in  his  titles.  Beginning  with  works  such  as  First  Gate  Ritual  Series  of  1976 
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(cat.  no.  17.^),  Singer  saw  mythic  connotations  in  the  landscape;  later,  in  indooi 
sculptures  he  continued  to  evoke  the  same  sense  oi  ritual  in  nature.  In  the  new 
slate  and  granite  pieces,  he  has  extended  his  original  concepts  w  ithout  losing 
sight  oi  nature:  now  the  magic  emanates  even  more  powerfully  from  the  self- 
contained  work  itself,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  environmental  context.  Sing- 
er's newest  structures  resonate  with  a  sense  ot  m\  sticism  usualK  assoc  lated  with 
religious  art.  This  aspect  ot  his  work  calls  to  mind  Oriental  precedents  as  well  as 
Barnetl  Newman's  Stations  of  the  Cross  ot  L966,  abstract  paintings  thai  express 
deep  spiritual  meaning.  Indeed,  both  sources  ha\  e  had  a  profound  impact  on  his 
imagination.  In  much  of  the  work  executed  since  L980,  there  is  a  tee  ling  oi  self- 
containment.  These  are  low  structures  whose  "walls"  act,  not  as  barriers  as  they 
do  in  Western  architecture,  but  as  gates  that  lead  into  the  interior,  evoking 
fences  and  gates  of  Shinto  shrines.  The  walls  and  the  platforms  that  connect 
them  introduce  us  into  a  sequence  oi  measured  spaces.  These  enclosures  e\  oke 
ritualistic  associations  and  encompass  a  universe  that  is  part  nature,  pari  m\  th. 
'Through  such  arresting,  evocative  sculptures.  Michael  Singer  continues  to  elabo- 
rate upon  his  unique  and  harmonious  vision  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds. 


William  Tucker  points  out  that  in  sculpture  the  base  mediates  between  the  object 
and  the  ground  and  "represents  the  world  in  terms  of  its  gravitational  pull  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  object.  The  role  of  the  base  is  at  once  physical,  in 
terms  of  support;  visual,  in  terms  of  presenting  the  object  at  proper  le\  el;  and 
symbolic,  in  terms  of  the  object's  relation  with  the  world.  ""The  base  sen  ed  an- 
other function  as  well:  like  the  altar,  it  put  distance  between  the  viewer  and  the 
work.  In  contemporary  sculpture,  however,  the  base  or  pedestal  no  longer  plays 
this  role.  As  sculpture  changed  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  base  was  progres- 
sively winnowed  away,  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  piece  and  rendered  obso- 
lete. Indeed,  the  issue  of  the  base,  once  central  in  twentieth-century  sculpture 
now  seems  irrelevant  in  advanced  artistic  circles.  Many  other  new  issues  have 
arisen  and  new  concepts  have  been  accepted.  Reliefs  as  w  ell  as  freestanding 
works,  polychrome  sculpture,  "specific  objects,"  truth  to  materials,  an  emphasis 
on  process  and  time  have  become  part  oi  the  vocabulary  ol  twentieth-century 
sculpture.  The  replacement  of  monumental  public  sculpture,  finite  forms  and 
precious  materials  by  sculpture  that  is  inaccessible,  objects  that  are  altered 
within  hours  of  their  making  and  materials  that  disintegrate  are  no  longer  incon- 
ceivable. "'The  shock  ot  the  new  "  seems  an  outworn  concept,  the  notion  ot  the 
avant-garde  dated,  innovation  for  the  sake  oi  innov  ation  outmoded.  But  it  the 
arguments  that  contributed  to  the  transformations  created  in  sculpture  o\  er  the 
past  tour  decades  seem  unimportant  todaj  .  the  works  themseh  es  remain  ol  ut- 
most significance. 

Now  that  the  traditional  definition  ol  sculpture  as  "the  act,  process,  or  art  ol 
carving,  cutting  or  otherwise  processing  plastic  or  hard  materials  into  works  ol 
art"1   and  the  strict  categorization  that  separated  sculpture  as  three-dimensional 
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form  from  the  two-dimensional  realm  of  painting  have  been  overturned,  the 
concept  of  what  constitutes  sculpture  has  broadened.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
crossover  between  painting  and  sculpture  —  that  sculpture  draws  upon  painting 
for  inspiration  and  that  reliefs  can  be  painting  or  sculpture,  according  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  artist.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  commonplace  objects  of  the  Pop 
artists  have  survived  their  initial  identification  with  the  subject  matter  of  Pop 
culture  and  mass  media  and  that  the  "specific  objects"  of  the  Minimalists  are  the 
heir  to  the  noble  tradition  of  modern  metaphysical  art  that  began  with  Russian 
Suprematism  and  Constructivism  and  was  renewed  at  midcentury  with  the 
painting  of  Newman  and  Rothko.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  best  of  sculp- 
ture, whatever  its  idiom,  synthesizes  the  ideational  and  the  real.  The  sculptors  of 
the  last  four  decades  have  renovated  the  language  of  their  art  and  transformed 
our  vision  of  the  world.  They  have  created  sculpture  that  is  as  potent  and  affect- 
ing as  the  great  icons  of  the  past. 
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CATALOGUE 


Measurements  .ire-  given  in  inches  except 
when  tin.-  smallest  dimension  ol  the  sculp- 
ture exceeds  180  inches  Height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth. 

Where  titles  are  given  in  two  languages, 
the  I  nglish  translation  appears  first  and  is 
follow<  d  by  the  title  in  its  original  lan- 
guage in  parentheses 
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ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 


Standing  Woman  ("Leoni")  (Femme 
debout  ["Leoni"]).  1947;  cast  Novem- 
ber 1957 

Bronze,  60V4"  high 

Peggy  Guggenheim  Collection,  Venice 


60 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 


NoseiLeNezj   1947 

Bronze,  wire,  rope  and  steel,  15  x  3  x 

26 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 

Museum,  New  York 


hi 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 

3 

City  Square  (La  Place).  1 948 

Bronze,  8V2  x  25%  x  17'/." 

Peggy  Guggenheim  Collection,  Venice 


62 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 

4 

Chariot  (Le  Chariot).  1950 
Bronze,  65V4x24'/hX27'// 
Collection  Mr  and  Mrs  Andrew  Saul 


63 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 


Four  Figurines  on  a  Base  (Quatre  figu- 
rines sur  base).  1 950 

Bronze,  63%  x  I6V2  x  12%" 

Collection  The  Tate  Gallery,  London 


64 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 

6 

Bust  of  Diego  1957 

Bronze,  23%  x  9' .  ■ 

Collection  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  DC. 


65 


ALBERTO  GIACOMETTI 


Man  Walking  I  (Homme  qui  marche  I). 
1960 

Bronze,  71%  x10V2x  38" 

Collection  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  New  York:  Gift  of  Seymour  H. 
Knox,  1961 


66 


DAVID  SMITH 


8 


Steel  Drawing  I  1945 

Steel,  22'A  x  26  x  6 

Collection  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  DC. 


67 


DAVID  SMITH 


Australia.  1951 

Painted  steel,  79V2  x  107%  x  16V8" 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  William  Rubin, 
1968 


68 


DAVIDSMITH 


10 


Tank  Totem  V.  1955-56 
Varnished  steel,  96('4  x  51 '  -  x  18 
Private  Collection 


69 


DAVID  SMITH 


11 


Voltri-Bolton  I.  1 962 

Steel,1123/4x447/8x15'/2" 

Collection  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Todd 
Makler,  Philadelphia 


70 


DAVID  SMITH 

12 

Volln-BoltonlV.  1962 

Steel.  78Vi  x  25      • 

Private  Collection 


71 


DAVID  SMITH 

13 

VoltriVII.  1962 

lron,85x1223/4x43V2" 

Collection  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce 
Fund.  1977.60.4 


72 


DAVID  SMITH 

14 

Zig  VIII.  1964 

Painted  steel,  100%  x  91 V?  x  83 
Collection  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton. Centennial  Purchase  Fund.  68.279 


73 


DAVID  SMITH 

15 

Cubi XXVII.  March  1965 

Stainless  steel,  1 1 1%  x  87%  x  34" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


74 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

16 

L'Egypte  de  Mile  Cleo  de  Merode: 
cours  elementaire  d'histoire  naturelle 
1940 

Construction,  4%  x  10%  x  7V* 

Collection  Richard  L.  Feigen,  New  York 


76 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 


17 


Swiss  Shoot-the-Chutes.  1941 
Construction,  21  Y\»x  13'"  i.  x  4'« 
Peggy  Guggenheim  Collection,  Venice 


77 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

18 

Medici  Slot  Machine.  1 942 
Construction,  15V2X  12x4%" 
Private  Collection 


78 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

19 

Media  Slut  Machine.  1943 

Construction,  14x11x4" 

Collection  Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  A. 
Bergman,  Chicago 


79 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

20 

Soap  Bubble  Set.  1 947-48 
Construction,  12V4X  18%x3" 
Collection  Stefan  T.  Edlis 


80 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

21 

Untitled,  ca.  1948-50 

Construction,  16'A  x  17  x  4 

Collection  Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  A. 
Bergman,  Chicago 


M 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 


22 


Untitled  (Medici  Princess),  ca.  1948 
Construction,  1 7%  x  1  1  Vs  x  4%" 
Private  Collection,  New  York 


82 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

23 

Penny  Arcade  Machine.  1950 
Construction,  18  x  12'A  x  4W 
Collection  Muriel  Kallis  Newman 


s; 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 


24 


Central  Park  Carrousel,  in  Memoriam. 
1950 

Construction,  20 'A  x  141/?  x  6%" 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Katharine  Cornell 
Fund, 1951 
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JOSEPH  CORNELL 


25 


Untitled  (Juan  Gnsj.  ca.  1953  54 

Construction,  18V;  x  1?      ■  l 

Collection  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art.  Purchased:  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Fund 


85 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 

26 

Medici  Princess.  1952 

Construction,  14  x  1 1  x  37/b" 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Bergman,  Chicago 


86 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 


27 


Untitled  (Medici  Princess),  ca.  1952-54 
Construction,  18'/.-  x  1 1  'Ae  x  4'/i6" 
The  Nan  and  Stephen  Swid  Collection 


s~ 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 


28 


Untitled  (Grand  Hotel  de  I'Observa- 
toire).  1954 

Construction,  185/iex  12l5/i6x3%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Partial  gift,  C.  and 
B.  Foundation  by  exchange,  1980 


88 


JOSEPH  CORNELL 


29 


Space  Ob/ect  Box:  "Little  Bear,  etc. " 
motif.  Mid-1 950s-early  1960s 

Construction,  11x17 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


SW 


ISAMU  NOGUCHI 

30 

The  Cry.  1959 

Balsa  wood  with  steel  base,  84  x  30  x 
18" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


90 


91 


ISAMU  NOGUCHI 


31 

Lunar.  1959-60 

Anodized  aluminum  with  wood  base, 
74x22'/2x113/4" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


92 


ISAMU  NOGUCHI 

32 

Magic  Ring.  1970 

Red  Persian  travertine,  9  parts,  total 
/      *  96  x  96' 

Collection  of  the  artist 


JEANDUBUFFET 


33 


The  Duke  (Le  Due).  1 954 

Sponge,  24"  high 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L. 
Janklow,  New  York 


%  -».-. 


94 


JEAN  DUBUFFET 

34 

Le  Viandot  August  1954 

Slag,  14'  i„  high 

Private  Collection,  Courtesy 
Acquavella  Gallery,  New  York 


95 


JEAN  DUBUFFET 


35 


Bidon  I'Esbroufe.  December  1 1,  1967 

Cast  polyester  resin,  65%  x  29%  x 
14%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift  of  the  artist 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
Messer,  1970 


96 


JEAN  DUBUFFET 


36 


Table  with  Decanter  (Table  au  carafe). 

1968 

Polyurethane  on  epoxy,  44  x  55  x  45'  V 

Collection  Mr  and  Mrs  Morton  L. 
Janklow,  New  York 


97 


LOUISE  NEVELSON 

37 

Sky  Cathedral — Moon  Garden  +  One. 
1957-60 

Painted  wood,  109x  130x  19" 

Collection  Milly  and  Arnold  Glimcher 


■■■ 


■1 


98 


LOUISE  NEVELSON 


38 

White  Verticil  Water.  1972 

Painted  wood,  25  parts,  total  18x9x1 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York   Gift,  Mr   and  Mrs 
James  J.  Shapiro,  1985 


99 


LOUISE  NEVELSON 


39 


Luminous  Zag:  Night.  1971 

Painted  wood,  105  boxes,  total  10'  x 
16T'x10%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Sidney 
Singer,  1977 


101 


WILLEMDE  KOONING 

40 

Clamdigger.  1972 

Bronze,  57V2X  27x21" 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Mrs.  H. 
Gates  Lloyd 


102 


WILLEMDE  KOONING 

41 

Seated  Woman  on  a  Bench.  1972 

Bronze,  37  x  40  x  33 

Collection  Martin  Z  Margulies  Foun- 
dation, Miami,  Florida 


L03 


BARNETT  NEWMAN 

42 

Here  I  (to  Marcia).  1 950;  cast  1 962; 
base  cast  1971 

Bronze,  lOJVi  x  28V«  x  27W 

Collection  Marcia  S.  Weisman,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  California 


104 


BARNETT  NEWMAN 


43 

Broken  Obelisk.  1963  67 

Cor-Ten  steel,  26  x  10'.  x  10 

Collection  Rothko  Chapel,  Houston, 
dedicated  to  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr 


L05 


YVES  KLEIN 


YVES  KLEIN 


44 

Blue  Sponge  (L'Eponge  bleue).  1959 

Dry  pigment  in  synthetic  resin  on 
sponge  with  metal  rod  and  stone 
base,  39  x  13V4X  10%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  P.  Fuller,  1964 


45 

Victory  ofSamothrace  (Victoire  de 
Samothrace).  1962;  cast  posthu- 
mously, 1973 

Dry  pigment  in  synthetic  resin 
on  plaster  reproduction  of  Nike  of 
Samothrace  with  metal  rod  and  stone 
base,  197/ax10x141/8" 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Baal- 
Teshuva 


106 


YVES  KLEIN 

46 

Requiem.  1960 

Sponges,  pebbles  and  dry  pigment  in 
synthetic  resin  on  board,  78      ■  > -1 
57/B" 

Private  Collection,  USA 


107 


EDUARDOCHILLIDA 

47 

From  Within  (Desde  dentroj.  1953 

Forged  iron,  38%  x  1 1  x  15%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


108 


EDUARDOCHILUDA 

48 

Three  Irons  (Iru  burni)   1966 

Steel,  22%  x  57 'Ax  35 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  The  Merrill 
G.  and  Emita  E.  Hastings  Foundation, 
1985 


L09 


RICHARD  STANKIEWICZ 

49 

Untitled.  1962 

Iron  and  steel,  40V4  x  37V2  x  21%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Elinor  Arna- 
son, 1964 


110 


RICHARD  STANKIEWICZ 

50 

Untitled.  1975 

Mild  steel,  70x36x37 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York  Purchased  with 
the  aid  of  funds  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  in  Washington, 
DC,  a  Federal  Agency;  matching 
funds  donated  by  anonymous  donors 


MARKDISUVERO 


51 


For  Giacometti.  1 962 

Steel  and  wood,  44  x  72  x  36" 

Collection  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
Hartford,  Anonymous  gift 


112 


MARK  Dl  SUVERO 


52 


Stuyvesants  Eye.  1965 

Wood,  steel  and  fabric,  1 1 2  x  80  x  92" 

Collection  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne- 
apolis. Gift  of  the  T  B  Walker  Founda- 
tion, 1972 


JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN 

53 

Dolores  James.  1962 

Welded  and  painted  steel  automobile 
parts,  76  x  97  x  39" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


114 


JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN 

54 

Velvet  White.  1 962 

Welded  and  painted  steel  automobile 
parts,  81'.- x  61  x  54 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  the  Albert  A. 
List  Family 


US 


EDWARD  KIENHOLZ 


55 


The  Back  Seat  Dodge  '38.  1 964 

Paint,  fiberglas  and  flock,  1938  Dodge, 
chicken  wire,  beer  bottles,  artificial 
grass  and  cast  plaster  figure,  66  x  240 
x  144" 

Collection  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Purchased  with  Funds 
Provided  by  the  Art  Museum  Council 


116 


EDWARD  AND  NANCY  REDDIN 
KIENHOLZ 

56 

Portrait  of  a  Mother  With  Past  Affixed 
Also.  1980-81 

Metal,  wood,  fabric,  linoleum,  glass, 
ceramic,  aluminum  screen  door,  chair, 
photographs,  light  bulbs  and  assorted 
found  objects,  101  x87'.x81 

Collection  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne- 
apolis; Walker  Special  Purchase  Fund 


ROBERT  RAUSCHENBERG 

57 

Bed.  1955 

Oil,  pencil,  pillow  and  quilt  on  wood 
support,  75'A  x  31 V2  x  6V2" 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Castelli, 
New  York 


118 


ROBERT  RAUSCHENBERG 

58 

Monogram.  1955-59 

Stuffed  goat,  tire,  wood,  canvas, 

paper  and  oil  paint,  48' u ,  x  72 

72V.6" 

Collection  Moderna  Museet, 

Stockholm 


l  L9 


ROBERT  RAUSCHENBERG 

59 

Canyon. 1959 

Oil,  pencil,  paper,  metal,  photograph, 
fabric  and  wood  on  canvas,  buttons, 
mirrors,  stuffed  eagle,  cardboard  box, 
pillow  and  paint  tube,  81%  x  70  x  24" 

Collection  of  lleana  and  Michael  Son- 
nabend,  New  York,  on  indefinite  loan 
to  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 


120 


1 


JASPER  JOHNS 

60 

Flashlight  II.  1958 

Papier-mache  and  glass,  3  x  8%  x  4" 

Collection  Robert  Rauschenberg 

61 

Flashlight  III.  1958 

Plaster  and  glass,  5V*  x  3%  x  8W' 

Collection  of  the  artist 


JASPER  JOHNS 


62 


Flashlight.  1960;  recast  1980 
Bronze  and  glass,  47/s  x  8  x  4V2" 
Collection  of  the  artist 


122 


JASPER  JOHNS 

63 

The  Critic  Sees  1961 

Sculp-metal  over  plaster  with  glass 
3'Ax6'/4x2 

Collection  Ethel  Redner  Scull,  New 
York 


12} 


JASPER  JOHNS 

64 

Painted  Bronze.  1960 
Painted  bronze,  13'/2x8x8" 
Collection  of  the  artist 


124 


JASPER  JOHNS 


65 


Painted  Bronze.  1960;  cast  1964 
Painted  bronze,  5Vb  x  8  x  4 
Collection  of  the  artist 


125 


JASPERJOHNS 


66 


Memory  Piece  {Frank  O'Haraj.  1961-70 

Wood,  sand,  rubber,  lead  and  sculp- 
metal,291/2x65/8x5'/2" 

Collection  of  the  artist 


126 


CLAES  OLDENBURG 

67 

Blue  Leys.  1961 

Plaster  and  muslin  with  enamel,  48  x 
36x7'/b" 

Collection  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  Anonymous  gift 


127 


CLAES OLDENBURG 


68 


Soft  Pay-Telephone.  1963 

Vinyl  filled  with  kapok  mounted  on 
painted  wood  panel,  46V2X  19x9" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Ruth  and 
Philip  Zierler  in  memory  of  their  dear 
departed  son,  William  S.  Zierler,  1980 


128 


CLAES  OLDENBURG 


69 


Falling  Shoestring  Potatoes.  1965 

Painted  canvas  filled  with  kapok,  108  x 
46  x  42 

Collection  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne- 
apolis; Gift  of  the  T.  B.  Walker 

Foundation 


L29 


JIM  DINE 

70 

Bedspring.  1 960 

Painted  objects  on  wire  bedspring,  48 
x  72  x  8" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Purchased  with 
funds  contributed  by  the  Louis  and 
Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Seymour  M. 
Klein,  President,  1985 


130 


JIM  DINE 


71 


Angels  for  Lorca.  1966 

Fiberglas  and  cast  aluminum,  3  parts, 
each  73  x  24 

Museum  Ludwig,  Cologne,  Gift  of 
Peter  and  Irene  Ludwig,  1976 


> 


IV 


GEORGE  SEGAL 

72 

The  Diner.  1 964-66 

Plaster,  wood,  chrome,  Formica,  Ma- 
sonite  and  fluorescent  tubes,  102  x 
108x87" 

Collection  Walker  Art  Center,  Minne- 
apolis; Gift  of  the  T.  B.Walker 
Foundation 


132 


GEORGE  SEGAL 


73 


Picasso's  Chair.  1973 

Plaster,  wood,  cloth,  rubber  and 
string,  78x60x32 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Dr  Milton  D. 
Ratner,  1976 


l  13 


ANDY  WARHOL 


74 


Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup  Box.  1964 
Silk  screen  on  wood,  10  x  19  x  9V2" 
Private  Collection,  Stuttgart 


134 


ANDY  WARHOL 


75 


Campbell's  Tomato  Juice  Box.  1964 
Silk  screen  on  wood,  10  x  19  x  9 
Private  Collection,  Stuttgart 


L35 


ROYLICHTENSTEIN 

76 

Head  with  Black  Shadow.  1 965 

Glazed  ceramic,  15"  high 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Castelli, 
New  York 


136 


ROYLICHTENSTEIN 


77 


Modern  Sculpture.  1967 

Brass  and  mirror,  72  x  31  x  20'//' 

Collection  Marcia  S.  Weisman,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  California 


l  }7 


ROYLICHTENSTEIN 

78 

Expressionist  Head.  1980 

Painted  bronze  with  painted  alumi- 
num base,  75  x  41  x  22V2" 

Collection  Martin  Z.  Margulies,  Miami, 
Florida 


138 


JAMES  ROSENQUIST 

79 

Capillary  Action  No.  II  1963 

Oil.  plastic,  neon  tube,  metal  and 
wood,  105x76x  70 

Collection  The  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  Ottawa 


L39 


JAMES  ROSENQUIST 

80 

Tumbleweed.  1963-66 

Wood,  neon  tubes  and  barbed  wire, 
54  x  60  x  60" 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagley  Wright 
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LUCAS  SAMARAS 

81 

Untitled  Box  Number  3.  1963 

Pins,  rope,  stuffed  bird  and  wood, 
24      •  11      .10', 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Amen 
can  Art,  New  York  Gift  of  the  Howard 
and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 
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LUCAS  SAMARAS 

82 

Untitled.  1965 

Box,  fake  jewels,  velvet,  silverware 

and  photographs,  open,  3%  x  1 57/s  x 

5'// 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 

Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Mrs.  Andrew 

P.  Fuller,  1976 
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LUCAS  SAMARAS 

83 

Box*  38.  1965 

Wood,  pins,  yarn,  fake  jewels,  photo- 
graphs  and  found  objects,  8x12x9 

Collection  Milly  and  Arnold  Glimcher 


L43 


RICHARD  ARTSCHWAGER 

84 

Untitled.  1966 

Formica  on  wood,  48  x  72  x  12" 

Collection  La  Jolla  Museum  of  Con- 
temporary Art 
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RICHARD  ARTSCHWAGER 

85 

Description  of  Table.  1 964 

Formica,  26'/»  x  32  x  32' 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York  Gift  of  the  Howard 
and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 
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ANTHONY CARO 

86 

Midday.  1960 

Painted  steel,  91  %  x  37%  x  1453/>" 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Wiesenburger  Fund 
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ANTHONYCARO 

87 

Prairie.  1967 

Painted  steel,  3  2  "x  19  1   x  10'6' 

Collection  of  Georges  and  Lois 

de  Menil 


L47 


ANTHONY CARO 


ANTHONY CARO 


88 

Orangerie.  1969 

Painted  steel,  873/4  x  63%  x  91" 

Private  Collection 


89 

Quiver.  1981 

Cast  and  welded  bronze,  71 V2  x  46  x 
23  V2" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Purchased  with 
funds  contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  S.  Weisglass,  1982 


I4l> 


WILLIAM  TUCKER 

90 

An  Ellipse.  1978 

Steel,  108x  180x50" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Barbara  and 
Donald  Jonas,  1979 


150 


WILLIAM  TUCKER 


91 

The  Promise.  1981 


Plaster  model  for  concrete,  9'6  x  31    x 
3'6" 

Courtesy  The  Elkon  Gallery,  New  York 
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ELLSWORTH  KELLY 

92 

Blue-Red  Rocker.  1963 

Painted  aluminum,  757/s  x  39%  x  61' 

Collection  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam 


152 


ELLSWORTH  KELLY 


93 


White  Angle.  1966 

Painted  metal,  72' ...  x  72'  .  x  36 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift  of  the  artist, 
1972 


L53 


ELLSWORTH  KELLY 


94 

Diagonal  with  Curve  IX.  1 979 

Cor- Ten  steel  and  aluminum,  135  x 
99  x  2W 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  an  anonymous 
donor 


154 


JACKYOUNGERMAN 

95 

Khajuraho  1979;  cast  1984 

Cast  fiberglas.  81  x41  x  35 

Courtesy  Washburn  Gallery,  New  York 


H 
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JACKYOUNGERMAN 

96 

Black  Juba.  1980;  cast  1982 

Cast  fiberglas,  69  x  84  Vi  x  36" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  M.  Feldman,  1983 


156 


JOSEPH BEUYS 

97 

Animal  Woman  (Tierfrau).  1949;  cast 
1984 

Bronze,  18%x5Vix4" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


L57 


JOSEPH  BEUYS 

98 

Val.  1961 

Bronze,  97/sx393/8X  59" 

Collection  Hessisches  Landesmu- 
seum,  Darmstadt 


I  SS 


JOSEPH BEUYS 

99 

Fat  chair  (Fettstuhl).  1964 
Wooden  chair  and  fat,  35  ft  x  1 1 

1 1  yv 

Collection  Hessisches  Landesmu- 
seum,  Darmstadt 
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JOSEPH BEUYS 

100 

Snowfall  (Schneefall).  1965 
Felt  and  pine  trunk,  9  x  143  x  47" 

Installation,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 

Museum,  New  York,  Joseph  Beuys, 

1979 

Emanuel  Hoffmann  Foundation, 

Museum  fur  Gegenwartskunst,  Basel 
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JOSEPH  BEUYS 


101 


Lavender  filter  (Lavendelfilter).  1961 

Cotton  filter,  lavender  oil,  plaster  and 

metal,  55  x  23 

Private  Collection,  New  York 


MARIO  MERZ 


102 


Umbrella  (Ombrello).  1967-68 

Umbrella  and  neon  tube,  24  x  78  x  28" 

Collection  Giuliana  and  Tommaso 
Setari,  New  York 


162 


MARIO  MERZ 

103 

/      /     2  1968  71 

Iron  tubes,  metal  network  and  neon 
tubes,  39    ix 78   ix78   i 

Courtesy  Galleria  Pieroni,  Rome 


L63 


MARIO  MERZ 


MARIO  MERZ 


104 

My  Home's  Wind.  1969-82 

Iron  tubes,  cloth,  metal  network  and 
neon  tubes,  59  x  78%  x  78%" 

Collection  Louisiana  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  Humlebaek,  Denmark 


105 

Fibonacci's  Progression.  1971 

Neon  tubes 

Installation,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York,  Guggenheim  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  1 97 1 
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JANNISKOUNELLIS 

106 

Untitled.  1969 

Iron  and  hair,  393/s  x  27%  x  2" 

Collection  Musee  National  d'Art  Mod- 
erne,  Centre  Georges  Pompidou,  Paris 
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JANNISKOUNELLIS 

107 

Untitled.  1969 

Iron,  shelf  and  egg,  39  ft  x  . 

Private  Collection,  Turin 


If." 


JANNISKOUNELLIS 

108 

Untitled.  1969 

12  horses 

Installation,  Galleria  I'Attico,  Rome, 

1969 


r 
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JANNISKOUNELUS 

109 

Untitled.  1980 

Stones,  artist's  palette  and  soot,  10. 
x  26  x  1 3V4" 

Collection  Museum  van  Hedendaagse 
Kunst,  Ghent,  Belgium 


*" 
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GIOVANNI  ANSELMO 


GIOVANNI  ANSELMO 


110 

Torsion  (Torsione).  1968 

Iron,  fabric  and  wall 

Courtesy  Sonnabend  Gallery,  New 
York 


111 

Panorama  with  Hand  Indicating  It 
(II panorama  con  mano  che  lo  indica). 
1984 

Granite  and  drawing  on  paper,  ca.  120 
x80" 

Courtesy  Marian  Goodman  Gallery, 
New  York 
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L71 


GIULIO  PAOLINI 

112 

Nessus  (Nesso).  1 977 

Plaster,  photograph  and  silk,  total 

72%"  high 

Collection  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam 
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GIULfO  PAOLINI 


113 


The  Other  Figure  (L'altra  figura).  1983 

Plaster,  18x30x  14 

Collection  Giuliana  and  Tommaso 
Setari,  New  York 


173 


ANNE  AND  PATRICK  POIRIER 

114 

Hadrian's  Villa,  The  Temple  of  100 
Columns  (Villa  Adriana,  Le  temple  aux 
centcolonnes).  1980 

Plaster  construction  with  wood  base, 
153/4x118V8x118'/8" 

Collection  Musee  d'Art  Contemporain, 
Montreal 


174 


ANNE  AND  PATRICK  POIRIER 

115 

Crying  Eye  (Occhio  piangtante).  1983 

Bronze,  78 'A   high 

Private  Collection,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


175 


ANNE  AND  PATRICK  POIRIER 

116 

The  Death  of  Enceladus;  Jupiter  and 
Enceladus  (La  Mort  d'Encelade;  Jupi- 
ter et  Encelade).  1983 

Marble  and  bronze,  14'9V8"x  19'8V4"x 

13'1V2" 

Collection  Musee  Picasso,  Antibes 
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GIUSEPPE  PENONE 

117 

Breath  of  Leaves  (Soff/o  dt  tuqhe). 
1981 

Wood  and  bronze,  1 37 ',:.  x  59  x 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion Purchase  Award,  1982 


GIUSEPPE  PENONE 

118 

■ 
1985 

Bron/e,  tree-  pots, 

4p.i" 

x25        "       •  .         ■ 

x41 

Courtesy  Marian  Goodman  Gallery. 
New  York 


179 


GILBERTOZORIO 

119 

Macchiall.  1968 

Rope  and  rubber,  %"  x  2OIV2"  x  22' 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  The  Theodo- 
ron  Foundation,  1969 


180 


GILBERTOZORIO 


120 


Star  (To  Purify  Words)  (Stella  /per  pur 
ificare  le  parolel).  1 980 

Terra  cotta  and  metal,  26  parts,  total 
16'3  diameter 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion Purchase  Awdrd  with  additional 
funds  contributed  by  Sonnabend  Gal- 
lery. New  York,  1982 


181 


RICHARD  LONG 

121 

Turf  Circle.  1969 

Turf 

Museum  Haus  Lange,  Krefeld 

122 

Stone  Line.  1977 

Stone 

Installation,  Art  Gallery  of  New  South 
Wales,  Sydney,  Australia 

123 

Red  Slate  Circle.  1 980 

Red  slate  stones,  total  28'  diameter 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Purchased  with 
funds  contributed  by  Knoll  Interna- 
tional, 1982 

Illustrated  on  pages  183-185 
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TURF  CIRCLE 
MUSEUM  HAUS  LANGE.  KREFELD  1969 


L83 


STONE  LINE 

ART  GALLERY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  SYDNEY  1977 


184 


RED  SLATE  CIRCLE 

SOLOMON  R.  GUGGENHEIM  MUSEUM.  NEW  YORK  1980 


IS, 


DAVID  NASH 

124 

Rough  Cube.  1977 

Sycamore  and  beech  woods,  63  x  40  x 
40" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion Purchase  Award,  1 980 


186 


DAVID  NASH 

125 

Three  Clams  on  a  Rack.  1979 

Beech  and  oak  woods,  33  x  62  x  24 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggent 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Jacob  M  K.tplan,  1982 


L87 


RICHARD  DEACON 


126 


For  those  who  have  ears,  No.  2.  1 983 

Laminated  wood,  107V2X  157V2x433/s" 

Collection  The  Tate  Gallery,  London. 
Gift  of  the  Patrons  of  New  Art 
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RICHARD  DEACON 


127 


Falling  on  deaf  ears.  No.  I.  1984 

Galvanized  steel  and  canvas,  71 

118'/hx5^ 

Courtesy  Lisson  Gallery,  London 


189 


ROBERT  MORRIS 

128 

Untitled.  1963 

Mixed  media,  6x12x7" 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Castelli, 
New  York 


190 


ROBERT  MORRIS 

129 

Untitled.  1965 

Fiberglas  and  fluorescent  light,  24  x 
14x97 

Collection  Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  Gen- 
eral Acquisitions  Fund  and  man  I 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 


ROBERT  MORRIS 


ROBERT  MORRIS 


130 

Untitled.  1967 

Steel,  9  units,  each  36  x  36  x  36";  total 
36x180x180" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Guggenheim  In- 
ternational Exhibition  Purchase 
Award,  1967 


131 

Untitled.  1967-68 

Felt,  180x72x1" 

Collection  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
Founders  Society  Purchase,  Friends  of 
Modern  Art  Fund 


! 


L93 


DONALDJUDD 

132 

Untitled.  1 965 

Perforated  steel,  8  x  120  x  66" 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York.  50th  Anniversary 
Gift  of  Toiny  and  LeoCastelli 


DONALD JUDD 

133 

To  Susan  Buckw.i/ter  1 965 

Lacquer  on  aluminum  and  galvanized 
iron,  30  x  141  x30' 

Collection  Frank  Stella 


L95 


DONALDJUDD 

134 

Untitled.  1971 

Hot-rolled  steel,  32%  x  180  x  180" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 
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DAN  FLAVIN 

135 

Pink  Out  of  a  Corner —  To  Jasper 
Johns.  1963 

Fluorescent  tube,  96  x  6  x  ' 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York  Gift  of  Philip  Johnson 


L97 


DAN  FLAVIN 

136 

"monument"  1  for  V.  Tatlin.  1964 
Fluorescent  tubes,  96  x  23  x  4" 
Collection  Francesco  Pellizzi 
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DAN  FLAVIN 


137 


Untitled  (tO  Ward  Jackson,  an  uld 
friend  and  colleague  who,  during  the 
Fall  of  1957  when  I  finally  returned  to 
New  York  from  Washington  and 
joined  him  to  work  together  in  this 
Museum,  kindly  communicated).  1971 

Fluorescent  tubes,  24-96  long 

Installation,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Partial  gift  of  the 
jrtist  in  honor  of  Ward  Jackson,  1972 
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CARL  ANDRE 


138 


Lead  Piece  (144  Lead  Plates  12"  x  12"  x 
%").  1969 

Lead,  144  units,  each  ca.  %x  12  x  12"; 
total  %  x  144Vs  x  145V2" 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Advisory  Committee 
Fund, 1969 
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CARL  ANDRE 

139 

Trabum.  1977 

Douglas  fir,  9  units,  each  12  x  12  x  36 
total  36  x  36  x  36 

Collection  Solomon  R  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Purchased  with 
the  aid  of  funds  from  the  National  En 
dowment  for  the  Arts  in  Washington, 
DC,  a  Federal  Agency;  matching 
funds  contributed  by  Barbara  and 
Donald  Jonas,  1979 


201 


CARLANDRE 

140 

37 Pieces  of  Work.  Fall  1969 

Aluminum,  copper,  steel,  lead,  mag- 
nesium and  zinc,  1,296  units,  216  of 
each  metal,  each  %x  12  x  12";  total 
%"x36'  x  36' 

Crex  Collection,  Switzerland 
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WALTER  DE  MARIA 

141 

Cross.  1965-66 

Aluminum,  4  x  42  x  22 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 

142 

Museum  Piece.  1966 

Aluminum,  4  x  36  x  36 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 

143 

Star.  1972 

Aluminum,  4  x  44  x  50 

Collection  Solomon  R  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York 


■ 

■ 
I 
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WALTER  DE  MARIA 

144 

Mile  Long  Drawing.  1968 

2  chalk  lines  on  desert  dry  lake,  each  1 
mile  long,  and  artist 

Mojave  Desert,  California 


■i 


ROBERTSMITHSON 


ROBERT  SMITHSON 


145 

Non-Site  (Palisades,  Edgewater,  N.J.). 
1968 

Enamel,  painted  aluminum  and  stone, 
56  x  36  x  26";  ink  and  typescript  on 
paper  with  frame,  13%x  ITA" 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  the  Howard 
and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 


146 

Nonsite,  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  1968 

5  painted  wood  bins  and  limestone, 
16V2X82V4X  103";  photographs  and 
typescript  on  paper  with  pencil  and 
transfer  letters  mounted  on  mat 
board,  40Vi6x30Vi6" 

Collection  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  Chicago.  Partial  gift  of  Susan  and 
Lewis  Manilow 
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ROBERTSMITHSON 

147 

Spiral  Jetty  April  1970 

Mud,  precipitated  salt  crystals,  rocks 
and  water,  coil  1,500   long,  15  wide 

Rozel  Point,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah 


^^O*  'z&***CZ     ~~-j 
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BRUCE  NAUMAN 

148 
Untitled.  1967 

Wax  over  plaster  with  rope,  1 7  x  26  x 

4V2" 

Collection  Ethel  and  Robert  Scull,  New 

York 
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BRUCE  NAUMAN 


149 


Henry  Moore  Bound  to  Fail.  1967-70 
Cast  iron,  25'/,  x  24  x2 
Saatchi  Collection,  London 


I  J 


BRUCE  NAUMAN 

150 

Dead  Center.  1969 

Steel,  3  x  15x15" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  The  Theodo- 
ron  Foundation,  1969 
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BRUCE  NAUMAN 

151 

Perfect  Door  Perfect  Odor  Perfect 
Rodo.  1973 

Neon  tubes,  3  units,  21 '    x  28   >  x  1 

Courtesy  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New 
York 
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RICHARD  SERRA 

152 

Right  Angle  Prop.  1969 

Lead  antimony,  72  x  72  x  34" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  The  Theodo- 
ron  Foundation,  1969 
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RICHARD  SERRA 


153 


Equal  (Corner  Prop  Piece).  1969  70 

Lead  plate  and  lead  tube  rolled  around 
steel  core,  total  52  x  84' ..  x  92 

Collection,  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Gilman  Foundation 

Fund 


RICHARD  SERRA 

154 

Sightpoint.  1972-75 

Cor-Ten  steel,  total  38'10V2"  x  1 1  '35/s"  x 
1 2 '  1 1  Va" 

Collection  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam 


A 
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ROBERT  IRWIN 


ROBERT  IRWIN 


155 

Four  corners  —  Room.  1976 

Dry  wall  construction,  14  x  24  x  24 

in-, i. iii. itn  in  Walkei  An  t  entei  Minni 
apolis,  1976 


156 

Untitled  1968 

Acrylic  lacquer  oi 
k  24 

Collection  Sai 

rn  Aft    T   B  Walker  Found 
Fund  Put!  hase 

Not  illustrated 


LARRY  BELL 

157 

Untitled.  1969 

Glass  and  stainless  steel  with  plexi- 
glass base,  total  605/s  x  24  Vi  x  24%" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  American 
Arts  Foundation,  1977 
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LARRY  BELL 

158 

The  Dilemma  of  Griffin 's  Cat.  1 980 

Pi.itc  i|t.r.'.  .imi  in<  onel  i  oated  plate 
glass,  12  panels,  each  120  x  60  > 
total  ca.  lOx  17  x  17 

Collection  San  Antonio  Museum  of 
Art 


/ 
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EVA  HESSE 


159 

Expanded  Expansion.  1969 

Fiberglas  and  rubberized  cheesecloth 
3  units,  each  122x60-180" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Family  of 
Eva  Hesse,  1975 


222 


EVA  HESSE 

160 

Contingent  1969 

Fiberglas  and  rubberised  cheesed 
8  units,  each  1 14-168  x  36  48 

Collection  Australian  National  Gal 
Canberra 


223 


EVA  HESSE 

161 

Untitled.  1970 

Fiberglas  over  polyethylene  over  alu- 
minum wire,  7  units,  each  74-1 11" 
high  x  10-16"  circumference 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Ganz 


JACKIE  WINSOR 

162 

Double  Bound  Circle.  1971 

Hemp,  16  x  61  x  61" 

Collection  High  Museum  of  Art.  At 
lanta.  Purchase  with  funds  from  the 
Members  Guild  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  1980 
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JACKIE  WINSOR 

163 

Burnt  Piece.  1977-78 

Concrete,  burnt  wood  and  wire,  36  x 
36  x  36" 

Private  Collection,  New  York 


LaafeS 
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JACKIE  WINSOR 

164 

Burnt  Paper  Piece.  1981  82 

Wood,  hydrostone  and  paper  reams, 

<32'/mx:-;. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  K 
Hoffman,  Dallas,  Texas 
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JOEL  SHAPIRO 

165 

Untitled.  1973-74 

Iron  and  wood,  17%  x  5  x  293/i" 

Private  Collection 
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JOEL  SHAPIRO 

166 

Untitled  (House  on  Field).  1975-76 

Bronze  and  wood,  21  x28"..  x21 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Oscar 
Kolin 


229 


CHARLES  SIMONDS 

167 

Towers.  1982 

Unfired  clay  over  wood  structure,  15  x 
287/iex28" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Purchased  with 
funds  contributed  in  part  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Saul  and  The  Associ- 
ates Committee,  1983 
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CHARLES  SIMONDS 

168 

Age.  1982-83 

Clay  over  plaster  and  wood  structure, 
ca.  9x26x  26 

Installation,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York,  Charles  Simonds, 
1983 

Courtesy  Castelli  Feigen  Corcoran, 
New  York 


JOHN  DUFF 

169 

Large  Oval  II.  1971 
Fiberglas,  48x72x48" 
Collection  of  the  artist 


-  rff  1 1. 
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JOHN  DUFF 

170 

Spread  Wedge.  1984 

f  iinT()i,is.  (i.nnt  and  Masonite  62   i  « 
10'Ax  15'/?" 

Courtesy  Margo  Leavin  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles 
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MARTIN  PURYEAR 

171 

Bask.  1976 

Staved  pine  stained  with  dyes,  12Vix 
146%  x  23" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion Purchase  Award,  1978 


MARTIN  PURYEAR 

172 

Seer.  1 984 

Painted  wood  and  wire,  78  x  52V2  x  45" 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift  of  the  Louis 
and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
Seymour  M.  Klein,  President,  1985 


■-<     '• 
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MICHAEL  SINGER 


173 

First  Gate  Ritual  Series.  1 976 

Oak  and  rocks,  2  parts,  each  ca.  3x14 
x20' 

Installation,  Nassau  County  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Roslyn,  New  York,  1976 
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MICHAEL  SINGER 


174 


Sangam  Ritual  Series  S  77.  1 977 

Pine,  rocks,  phragmites  and  jute,  14  x 
38x18' 

Collection  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York.  Gift,  Sidney 
Singer,  Jr.,  1983 
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MICHAEL  SINGER 


175 


Ritujl  Series  80  81.  1980-81 

Wood  and  rocks,  4  10  x  17  3   x  18  1 

Collection  Solomon  R 
Museum,  New  York.  Purchased  with 
the  aid  of  funds  from  the  National  En 
dowment  for  the  Arts  in  Washington, 
DC,  a  Federal  Agency;  matching 
funds  contributed  by  Barbara  and 
Donald  Jonas  and  Diane  and  Steven 
Jacobson,  1983 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EXHIBITIONS  1945-1985 


Compiled  by  Stephen  Brown 


The  following  is  a  selective  list  of  group 
exhibitions  concerned  with  international 
developments  in  sculpture  over  the  past 
four  decades.  Exhibitions  were  included 
on  the  basis  of  their  importance  and  com- 
prehensiveness and  the  existence  of  ac- 
companying documentation.  Therefore 
the  majority  of  exhibitions  listed  are  mu- 
seum shows  although  relevant  gallery 
presentations  are  cited.  Artists  in  the 
present  exhibition  who  were  included  in 
the  shows  cited  are  listed  in  parentheses, 
unless  their  number  exceeds  twenty. 


1945 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1945  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture, 
Watercolors  and  Drawings,  January  3- 
February  24.  Catalogue 
(Noguchi,  Smith) 

Buchholz  Gallery,  Curt  Valentin,  New 
York,  Recent  Work  By  American  Sculp- 
tors, February  6-24.  Catalogue 
(Noguchi,  Smith) 


1946 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1946  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture, 
Watercolors  and  Drawings,  February 
5-March  13.  Catalogue 
(Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Fourteen  Americans,  September  10- 
December  8.  Organized  by  Dorothy  C. 
Miller.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Miller, 
the  artists  et  al. 
(Noguchi) 


1947 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1947  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture, 
Watercolors  and  Drawings,  March  11- 
April  17.  Catalogue 
(Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

Galerie  Maeght,  Paris,  Exposition  Inter- 
nationale du  Surrealisme  Presentee  par 
Andre  Breton  et  Marcel  Duchamp.  he 
Surrealisme  en  1947,  July- August.  Orga- 
nized by  Andre  Breton  and  Marcel  Du- 
champ. Catalogue,  Le  Surrealisme  en 
1947,  with  texts  by  Breton  et  al. 
(Giacometti,  Noguchi) 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  The  58th 
Annual  Exhibition  of  American  Painting 
and  Sculpture:  Abstract  and  Surrealist 
American  Art,  November  6, 1947-Janu- 
ary  11, 1948.  Organized  by  Katharine 


Kuh  and  Frederick  A.  Sweet.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Kuh,  Daniel  Catton  Rich 
and  Sweet 
(Noguchi,  Smith) 


1948 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1948  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture, 
Watercolors  and  Drawings,  January 
31-March  21.  Catalogue 
(Noguchi,  Smith) 

XXIV  Esposizione  Biennale  Internazion- 
ale  d'Arte  Venezia:  La  Collezione  Peggy 
Guggenheim,  June  6-September  30.  Cat- 
alogue with  texts  by  G.  C.  Argan  and 
Peggy  Guggenheim 
(Giacometti) 


1949 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1 949  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture, 
Watercolors  and  Drawings,  April  2- 
May  8.  Catalogue 
(Noguchi,  Smith) 


1950 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  1950  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture, 
Watercolors  and  Drawings,  April  1- 
May  28.  Catalogue 
(Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

Pare  Middelheim,  Antwerp,  Exposition 
Internationale  en  Plein  Air  de  Sculpture, 
1900-1950,  July-September.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  L.  Somers  and  unsigned 
author 
(Smith) 


1951 

Watkins  Memorial  Gallery,  The  Ameri- 
can University,  Washington,  D.C.,  Tra- 
dition and  Experiment:  An  Exhibition  of 
Modern  Sculpture,  January  21-February 
15, 1951.  Organized  by  Art  Department 
of  American  University.  Catalogue  by 
Andrew  S.  Keck.  Traveled  under  auspices 
of  The  American  Federation  of  Arts  to 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  March  1-22;  Grand  Rapids 
Art  Gallery,  April  4-25;  Henry  Gallery, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  May 
10-31;  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied 
Arts,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  June 
15-July  15;  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art,  August  1 -September  16;  Kansas 
City  Art  Institute,  Missouri,  September 
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10  I  tatobei  22;  Philbrook  \n  c  enter, 
[ulsa,  (  Melanoma,  Novembei  4  2  >,  Nor- 
ton Gallery  and  School  oi  Vrt,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  Decemtx  i  9  19  i]  lanu 
arj  ''   19  '.'   i  B  Speed  Vrl  Museum, 
I  ouis\  tile,  I  ebruary  l 
(( riacometti,  Nogui  hi,  Smith) 

rhe  Museum  of  Modern  Vrl  New  York, 
\bstract  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  Amer- 
u  a,  Januai  y  2 '  Man  h24  I  h  g  inized  In 
Vndrew  t  .mi. Inn  Ritchie  Catalogue 
with  texl  by  Rit<  hie 
i  Noguchi,  Smith) 

Whitiu-s  Museum ol  American  \rt, 
New  York,  1951  Annual  Exhibition  o) 
Contemporary   American  Sculpture,  ■  ' 
tercolors  and  Drawings,  March  17  May 
6.  Catalogue  \>  nh  text  by  Hermon  More 
(Noguchi  Smith) 

Museu  de  Vrte  Modema  de  Sao  Paulo, 
I  Bienal  do  Museu  Woderna, 

i  k  tobei  I  le<  embei  French  section  oi 
nized  In  Vssocation  Franchise  d' Action 
Artistiquc;  U.S  section  organized  by  rhe 
Museum  o!  Modem  \rt.  Now  York  Cata- 
logue with  texts  In  Jean  Cassou  and 
Rem-  d'l  lamoncourt 
(( tiai  ometti,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

["he  Metropolitan  Museum  ol   \it    New 
York,  imerican Sculpture  1951      \  \ii 
tional  Competitive  Exhibition,  Decern 
bei  7,  1951  February  24   L9  •.' 
Organized  by  Roland  McKinney  Cata 
logue  with  texl  In  Robert  Beverley 
Hale 
(Smith) 


1952 

Whitney  Museum  ol  American  Art. 
New  York,  1952  \nnual  Exhibition  o) 
Contempoi  ilpture  Wa 

md  Drawings  March  I  i  May 
4  i  atalogue  with  text  by  Hemum  More 
(Noguchi,  Smith) 


1953 

U  bitney  Museum  ol  Vmerii  an  \rt, 
New  Ybrk  ".u, il  Exhibitii 

Contemporary  American  Sculpture,  Wa 
rigs,  \|'nl  9  May  29 
Catalogue  with  text  In  Hermon  M 
*  n.1 1 .  Nevelson,  Smith) 

Tvjetve  Modern  Painters  and  Sculptors 
ized  In  I  he  lntem.itinn.il  Coun<  il 
nt  1  he  Museum  ol  Modem  Vrt,  v- 
Yoik  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Rend 
d'l  larnoni  ourt  and  \ndrew  i  arndufl 
Ritchie  [raveled  to  Musee  National 
d'  Vrl  Modemt    Paris    \.        : 
Kunstsammlungen  der  st.ult.  Dusseldorf, 
Septembei  20  I K  toot  r25;l  iljevalchs 
Kiuisth.il]  Stot  kholm  Novembei  24  I  k 


cembei  20;  laidehalli  Konsthallen,  Hel- 
sinki, January  B  24,  1954;  Kunstnernes 

this,  ( )slu.  Februai  y  18  Man h  7 

(Smith) 

I  he  Museum  ol  Modern  Ai  t.  New  York, 
Scutptun  .  entieth  Centu  ■ 

April  29-Septemb*  mized  by 

i  arndufl  Ritchie  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Ritchie   [raveled  from  Philadel- 
phia Museum  ol  Vrt,  Octobei  11  Decem- 
bei  '.  l"  Vrt  Institute  ol  Chi< 

January  22  March  8,  19 

imetti,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

Micltlelhemip.il k.  Antwerp,  -Y  Biennale 
Voor  Beeldhouwkunst,  June  20- Septem- 
bei in  Catalogue  with  texts  by  I  Bau- 
douin  and  I  ode  Craeybeckx 
ometti) 


1954 

\\  hitney  Museum  ot  Anient. ill  Art. 
New  York   19  •  I  \nnual  Exhibitioi 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture,  '■'■ 
tercolors  and  Drawings,  March  17-Apnl 
IS   i  u  iih  texl  by  Hermon  V 

nell.  Smith) 

Ifenu  i    X  \  \  //  /  rposaione  Biennale 
Internazionale  d'Arte  2  Painters  i 
Sculptors,  June  17-October  17.  U.S.  com- 
missoner  Rene  d'Harnoncourl  Catalogue 
with  text  by  Andrew  Camdufi  Ritchie 
(Smith) 

I  he  An  Institute  ol  Chicago,  61st  Ameri- 
can Exhibition  Paintm  uhpture, 
October 21  Decembers  Catalogue 
rnell,  smith) 


1955 

Whitney  Museum  ol  American  Art,  New 
York,  Annual  I  thibition  Paintings, 

'.  itercolors,  Or..  .  ■       lanu- 
.ii  \  12  February  20  Catalogue  with  texl 

by  I  leininn  More 

uchi,  Smith) 

[he  Museum  of  Modem  Vrt,  Ni  »  York, 

oean  Paint 
and  Si  ubptors,  May  lit  \ugui  I 
nized  by  Andrew  Camduff  Ritchie  * 
logue  with  text  by  Ritchie  IVaveledto 
Minneapolis  Institute  ol  \rts,  September 
1  ■  mty  Mu 

seumol  Vrt  November  21, 1955  lanu 

'■''.  iseinn  of 

\  •  l  ebruary  2  March  1 5 
(Dubuffet) 


1956 

U  hitaey  Museum  ol  Anient. ill  Art. 

'■ 

Contemporary  American  Sculpture,  Wa 


Ion  and  .  ril  1 8- June 

in  (.  atalogue 

l  '-  N     tichi, Smith, 

Stankiewicz) 

Venice,  XX\  III  Biennale  In- 

ionale  d'Arte,  June  19  <  krtobci  J  1 
French  commissioners  Raymond  i 
and  Jacques  Veyssel  c  atalogue  with  text 

ui.it 
(Giacometti) 

Musee  Rodin,  Paris,  /  tposition  mi 
tionale  de  sculpture  contemporaine, 
June  Organized  by  Cecile  Goldscheidei 
Catalogue  with  tests  by  >ou, 

I  lunter  .uitl  Paul  I  eon 

(Giacometti,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

Whitney  Museum  ol  Ameri 
York,  \nnual  Exhibition  Sculptt 
Paintings  ors,  Drat 

vembei  14.  1956-Januai  .  • 
Catalogue 

ruchi) 


1957 

The  Art  Institute  ot  Chicago,  62ms 
ican  Exhibition  Paintings,  Sculp: 
January  17  March  1  Organized  by 
erick  \  Sweel  Catalogue  with  text  by 

N  iguchi,  Smith) 

Whimey  Museum  ot  American  \rt. 
New  Yuk.  1957  \nnuall  thibition 
Sculpture.  Paintingi  tlors, 

January  12. 
talogue 

Ison,  Stankiew 


195S 

Whimey  Museum  ol  \merican  \rt. 
New  York,  \  iture  in  Abstraction 
Relation  of  Abstract  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture to  Nature  in  liventieth-C  entury 
January  14  March  16  Organized  by 
John  I  II  Baur  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
H.iur  and  the  .irtists  Traveled  to  Phillips 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.C  .  \pnl  2-May 
i   Fori  '■'•  me  1  29;  I  .>s 

eles  County  Museum  of  Art,  July  16- 
isl  24;  San  I  ram  is<  1 1  Museum  ol 
Vrl  September  10-October  12.  Walker 

nter,  Minneapolis,  Novembei  1 
December  14;  City  Art  Museum 
I  ouis,  January  7  I  ebruary  - 
N    guchi,  Smith) 

Solomon  R  Guggenheim  Museu 
York.  Si  ulptures  and  I  '• 

bruary  12  April  27 

<.  hetkhst 

(Chill 

Venue    \ \    ■ 

■ 

Spanish  commissionei  1  ms  G 
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Rubles;  U.S.  Commissioner  Porter 
McCray.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Sam 
Hunter  and  Robles 
(Caro,  Chillida,  Smith,  Stankiewicz) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Annual  Exhibition:  Sculpture, 
Paintings,  Watercolors,  Drawings,  No- 
vember 19, 1958- January  4, 1959. 
Catalogue 
(Cornell,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  The  1958  Pittsburgh  Bi- 
centennial International  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
December  5,  i958-February  8, 1959. 
Organized  by  Gordon  Bailey  Washburn. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Washburn 
(Caro,  Chillida,  Cornell,  Nevelson, 
Noguchi,  Smith,  Stankiewicz) 


1959 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Recent  Sculpture  U.S.A.,  May  13- August 
16.  Organized  by  Junior  Council  of  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Walter  Bareiss  and 
James  Thrall  Soby.  Traveled  to  Denver 
Art  Museum,  October  12-November  22; 
The  Art  Center,  Tucson,  December  5, 
1959-January  10, 1960;  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art,  February  22- 
April  3;  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  May  3- 
June  12;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
September  14-October  16 
(Chamberlain,  Smith,  Stankiewicz) 

Museum  Fndericianum,  Kassel,  //  Docu- 
menta:  Kunst  nach  1945;  Malerei,  Skulp- 
tur,  Druckgrafik,  Internationale 
Ausstellung,  July  11-October  11.  Cata- 
logue, Skulptur,  vol.  2  of  3  vols.,  with 
text  by  Eduard  Trier 
(Chillida,  Giacometti,  Noguchi,  Smith) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
New  Images  of  Man,  September  30- 
November  29.  Organized  by  Peter  Selz. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Selz 
(Dubuffet,  Giacometti) 

Muscu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo, 
V  Bienal  do  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de 
Sao  Paulo,  September-December.  U.S. 
section  organized  by  Minneapolis  Insti- 
tute of  Arts.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Sam  Hunter 
(Rauschenberg,  Smith) 

Musee  d'Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  Premiere  Biennale  de  Pans.  Mani- 
festation Biennale  et  Internationale  des 
Jeunes  Artistes,  October  2-25.  British 
commissioner  Philip  I  lendy;  French  sec- 
tion organized  by  Guy  Boudaille,  M. 
Conil-Lacoste,  P.  Descargues,  M.  Ragon, 
P.  Restany,  G.  Weelen,  Y  Talandier;  U.S. 
commissioner  Peter  Selz.  Catalogue  with 


texts  by  Hendy  and  Selz 

(Caro,  Johns,  Klein,  Rauschenberg) 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  63rd  Ameri- 
can Exhibition.  Paintings:  Sculpture, 
December  2, 1959-January  31, 1960. 
Organized  by  Katharine  Kuh  and 
Frederick  A.  Sweet 
(Cornell,  Nevelson,  Noguchi, 
Stankiewicz) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Sixteen  Americans,  December  16,  1959- 
February  14, 1960.  Organized  by  Doro- 
thy C.  Miller.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Miller  and  the  artists 
(Johns,  Kelly,  Nevelson,  Rauschenberg, 
Stankiewicz) 


1960 

Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New  York,  New 
Media  —  New  Forms:  In  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  June  6-June  24.  Catalogue, 
New  Forms — New  Media  I,  with  texts 
by  Lawrence  Alloway,  Martha  Jackson 
and  Allan  Kaprow 

(Chamberlain,  Flavin,  Johns,  Oldenburg, 
Rauschenberg) 

Galerie  Rive  Droite,  Paris,  he  Nouveau 
Realisme  a  Paris  et  a  New  York,  June. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  John  Ashbery 
and  Pierre  Restany 

(Chamberlain,  Giacometti,  Johns,  Klein, 
Rauschenberg,  Stankiewicz) 

Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New  York,  New 
Media-New  Forms:  In  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  Version  II,  September  28- 
October  22 

(Chamberlain,  Flavin,  Oldenburg,  Raus- 
chenberg, Samaras) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Annual  Exhibition  1960:  Contem- 
porary Sculpture  and  Drawings,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1960-January  22, 1961.  Catalogue 
(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Nevelson, 
Noguchi,  Smith,  Stankiewicz) 


1961 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  64th  An- 
nual American  Exhibition:  Directions  in 
Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
January  6-February  5.  Organized  by 
John  Maxon.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Maxon 
(Johns,  Rauschenberg,  Stankiewicz) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
The  Art  of  Assemblage,  October  2-No- 
vember  12.  Organized  by  William  C. 
Seitz.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Seitz.  Trav- 
eled to  Dallas  Museum  for  Contempo- 
rary Art,  January  9-February  11, 1962; 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  March  5- 
April  15 


(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Johns,  Nevelson, 
Rauschenberg,  Samaras) 

Martha  Jackson  Gallery  and  David 
Anderson  Gallery,  New  York,  Environ- 
ments, Situations,  Spaces,  May  25- 
June  23, 1961.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
the  artists 
(Dine,  Oldenburg) 

Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  The  1961  Pittsburgh  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  Contemporary 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  October  27, 
1961-January  7, 1962.  Organized  by 
Gordon  Bailey  Washburn.  Catalogue 
with  text  by  Washburn 
(Chamberlain,  Chillida,  Giacometti, 
Johns,  Kelly,  Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Smith, 
Stankiewicz) 


1962 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  65th  An- 
nual American  Exhibition:  Some  Direc- 
tions in  Contemporary  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  January  5-February  18.  Orga- 
nized by  A.  James  Speyer.  Catalogue 
with  text  by  Speyer 

(Chamberlain,  Chillida,  Kelly,  Noguchi, 
Segal,  Stankiewicz) 

Fine  Arts  Pavilion,  Seattle  World's  Fair. 
Art  Since  1950:  American  and  Interna- 
tional, April  21-October  21.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Norman  Davis  and  Sam 
Hunter.  As  American  Art  Since  1950, 
with  separate  catalogue  with  reprinted 
text  by  Hunter,  traveled  in  two  parts  to 
Rose  Art  Museum,  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  The  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston, 
November  21-December  23 
(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Johns,  Kelly, 
Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Rauschenberg, 
Smith) 

XXXI  Esposizione  Biennale  lnternazion- 
ale  d'Arte  Venezia,  June  16-October  7. 
U.S.  commissioners  Rene  d'Harnoncourt 
and  Waldo  Rasmussen.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Palma  Buccarelli  and 
d'Harnoncourt 
(Giacometti,  Nevelson) 

Palazzo  Colliola,  Spoleto,  Festival 
dei  Due  Mondi:  Scultura  nella  Citta, 
June-September 
(Smith) 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  Modern  Sculpture  from  the  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhorn  Collection,  October  3, 
1962-January  20,  1963.  Organized  by 
H.  H.  Arnason.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Arnason  and  Abram  Lerner 
(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Dubuffet,  Gia- 
cometti, Johns,  Nevelson,  Noguchi, 
Smith,  Stankiewicz) 

Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York,  New 
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Realists, Novembei  l  Decembei  1  Cata- 
logue  with  texts  In  John  Ashbei  \ .  sij 
ney  i.iius  and  Pierre  Restany 
(Dine,  Lichtenstein,  (  Hdenburg,  Rosen 

ijlllst .  Seg.lll 

Dwan  Gallery,  Los  Vngeles,  \/i  Country 
I is  of  Fhi  i    Novembei  L8  I  lecembei 
l  ■  (  atalogue  with  texl  by  Gerald 

Nordland 

(Johns,  Lichtenstein,  ( lldenburg,  Raus- 

chenberg  Rosenquist) 

Whitney  Museum ol  American  Vrt.New 
York,  Annual  Exhibition  1962  Contem- 
porary Sculpture  and  Drawings,  Decem- 
ber 12,  I"".'  Fi  bruary  I  19< 
Catalogue 

(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Nevelson, 
Noguchi,  smith,  Stankii  • 


1963 

Green  Gallery,  New  York,  Nev  Work 
Part  /,  January  8  February  2  Organized 
bj  Richard  Bellamy 
(I  Lu  in.  ludd, Morris, Samaras,  Segal) 

I  he  Art  Institute  ol  Chicago,  66tl 
nual American  Exhibition  Directions  in 
■  v  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
I. inn. ii  y  1  I  1 1  Imu. ii  y  10.1  Organized  by 
\   lames  Speyei  Catalogue  with  texl 
by  Speyei 

(di  Suvero,  I  ichtenstein,  Oldenbui 
Rauschenb  d,  Smith) 

Washington  Caller)  ol  Modem  Art. 

Washington,  DC.  The  Popular  Image 

Exhibition.  \|'til  L8-June 2. Catalogue 

with  texts  by  VliceM  Denney  and  Alan 

K  Solomon 

( I  Hne,  Johns,  ( >ldenburg,  Rauschenberg, 

Rosenquist) 

Battersea  I'. irk.  London,  Sculpture 
Open-air  exhibition  of  contemporary 
British  and  American  works.  Ma 

Septembei  29  I  irganized  bj  I  ondon 
County  Council,  1   s  section  organized 
in  Waldo  Rasmussen,  selected  by  Peter 
Selz  and  William  C  Seitz  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Kene  d'Harnoncourt, 
Sidney  \  Melman  and  Herbert  Read 
(Caro,  Chamberlain,  Smith.  Stankiewicz) 

Washington  i  iallery  ol  Mi  id<  n  \rt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sculptors  of  ( ntr 
Time,  Septemb  tobei  ?  I  * 

logue  with  texts  bj  AdelynD  Breeskin 
and  Andrew  S  Ke<  k 
(Chamberlain,  t-i.uiMin.tti.  Nevelson, 
Noguchi,  Smith,  Stankii  i 

I  he  Buffalo  I  int   Vrts  \cademy  and 
Ubrighl  Knox  Vrt  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
Mixed  Media  and  Pop  \ri  November 
19  Decembei  l  i  (  atalogue  with  texl 
by  Gordon  M  Smith 

lamberlain,  Klein,  Morris,  Nevelson, 
Oldenburg,  Samaras,  Segal,  Stankiew 


1964 

I  hi  rate  Caller)  .  I  ondon,  \4  64  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  o)  a  I  Vpril 
.'.'  luni  28  Organized  for  Calouste 
Gulbenkian  Foundation  by  Alan  Bow 
iiiss.  I  aw  rence  Cowing  and  Philip 
James  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Bowness, 
t  low  ing  and  lames 

hamberlain,  Chillida,  Cornell, 
Dine,  Nevelson,  Noguchi,  t  lldenburg, 
Rauschenberg,  Smith.  Stankiewicz) 

\\\ll  I  sposi:iune  Hiennale  Interna- 
zionale  a  ginei 

Vfusei,  June  20-Octobei  19  I   s  com- 
missioner Alan  R  Solomon.  IS  section 
organized  by  The  Jewish  Museum  '• 
York.  Catalogue  with  texl  In  Solomon 
(Chamberlain,  Chillida,  Dine,  Dubuffet, 
Giacometti,  Johns.  Oldenburg,  Rausch- 
enberg, Stankiewicz) 

Museum  Fridericianum,  Kassel,  Docu- 
menta  III  Internationale  Ausstellung 
Malerei  and  Skulptur,  June  27-0<  tober 
5.  Organized  by  Arnold  Bode  Catalogue 
with  texts  In  Bode,  Karl  Brannei  and 
Werner  Kallmann 

(Beuys,  Caro,  Chillida,  Dubuffet,  Gia 
cometti,  Johns,  Kelly,  Kli       N       Ison, 
ichi,  Rauschenberg,  Smith) 

I  In-  lewish  Museum,  New  York,  Recent 

rican  Sculpture.  October  15-Novem- 
ber29  Organized  by  Hans  van  Weeren 
Griek  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Dore 
\shton,  Robert  Creeley,  Henry  Geldzah- 
ler,  Jill  Johnston,  Max  Kozloff,  Ian  van 
dei  Man  k,  In  ing  Sandler  and  van 

n  Griek 
(Chamberlain,  di  Suvero,  Segal. 
Stankiewicz) 

1965 

I  iboi  deN       i  '■    ••  York,  Shape 

and  Structure,  lanuary  5-23  Organized 
by  Henry  Geldzahler 
Ire,  Bell,  Judd,  Morris) 

Musi-i  Rodin,  Paris,  Etats-Unis  sculp- 
tures du  n   siecle.  Juni  bei  16 

inized  by  The  International  Council 
ol  I  he  Museum  ol  Modern  Vrt,  N 
York  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Cecile 
Goldscheidet  and  Rend  d'Harnoncourt 
Vs  \merikanische  Plastik-U.SA  20 
jahrhundert.  with  separate  catalogue 
with  texts  by  d'l  lamoncourl  and  Dietrich 
Mahlow,  traveled  to  Hochschule  Fur 
Bildende  Kunste,  Berlin,  Novembei 
20  196  i  lanuary  9  1966  StaaUiche 
Kunsthalle,  Baden  Baden,  mid-March- 
mid-April 

(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  di  Suvero,  Nevel- 
son, New  man.  Noguchi,  ( Hdenburg, 

d,  smith.  Stankiewii 

Museu  ill-  \'ti  Modema  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Mil  Hiatal  de  Sao  Paulo,  Septembei 


Novembei   I    S  section  organized  by 
Pasadena  Art  Museum  c  atalogue  with 
texl  by  Waltei  Hopps   [raveled  to  I  he 

nal  Collectioi  Smith- 

sonian Institution.  Washing! 
Jam.  '■'  irch  6,  1  ■ 

(Bell,  Irwin,  Judd,  Newman) 

Institute  ol  (  ontempora  niver- 

sity  ol  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Sculptors,  Decembei  1    1965-January 
17.  l  ■  inized  by  Samuel  Adams 

Green  Catalogue  with  texts  by  l 
rence  Alloway .  Michael  Benedikt,  Wil- 
liam Berkson,  Donald  Judd,  Gerald 

phanie  Rose  and  Roberl 
Smithson 

Chamberlain,  Judd,  Smith) 


1966 

Whitney  MiisiumolAnu.-rii.anAi' 
York,  Contemporary  \merican  Sculp- 
ture Selection  I,  April  5-May  15 
nized  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 
Foundation  and  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  \rt  Catalogue  with  text  by 
John  I  II  Baui    [raveled to Everson Mu 
seuu  .  racuse,  New  York.  De 

cembei  13, 19( 

Albany  Institute  ol  History  and  A 
ruary  14-March  17;  Vndrew  Dickson 
W  hite  Museum  ol  Art,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca  Ni  w  York.  April  10-May  12; 
Hie  Memorial  Art  Gallery  ol  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Rochester,  June  5-July  7;  Munson- 
Williams-Proctor  Institute.  Utica,  N«  w 
York.  September  25-October  27;  Vassal 
College  Art  Gallery,  Poughkeep 
York.  November  20- December 22;  Amol 
V  •  Gallery .  Elmira,  New  York.  January 

15  February  16,  1  •■ 

i  \rtschwager,  Bell,  Chamberlain,  di  Su- 
\  ero.  Judd.  Morris.  Oldenburg,  Samaras) 

1  he  Jewish  Museum.  New  York.  Prin 
Structures    Younger  American  and  Brit- 

Vpril  27  lune  12.0 
nized  by  Kynaston  McShine  Catalogue 
with  texl  by  McShine 

re,  Artschwager,  Bell,  Cam.  De 
Ravin,  Judd.  Kelly,  Morris. 
Smithson.  Tucker) 

XWII1  Esposizione  Btennale  Int, 
zionale  d Arte  \  in<  I8-Octobcr 

16  British  commissioner  1  ilian  Somer- 
ville,  British  section  organized  by  Die 
British  Council;  I   S  commissionei 
Henry  Geldzahlei  Catalogue  with  U 
by  Geldzahlei  and  David  Thompson 

-     IK  t 

vrt  Institute  ol  Chii 

\  igusl  19 
•hi  16  < Irganized  by  A  Jan 
Speyei  Catalogue  with  texts  by  (    ( 
Cunningham  and  Sp 

ebon,  Rauschi 
al) 


2A.\ 


Fischbach  Gallery,  New  York,  Eccentric 
Abstraction,  September  20-October  8. 
Organized  by  Lucy  R.  Lippard.  Brochure 
with  text  by  Lippard 
(Hesse,  Nauman) 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  Eight 
Sculptors:  the  ambiguous  image,  October 
22-December  4.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Martin  Friedman  and  Jan  van  der  Marck 
(Judd,  Morris,  Oldenburg,  Samaras, 
Segal) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Annual  Exhibition  1966:  Contem- 
porary Sculpture  and  Prints,  December 
16, 1966-February  5, 1967.  Catalogue 
(Artschwager,  Chamberlain,  Cornell,  De 
Maria,  Dine,  di  Suvero,  Judd,  Kelly, 
Kienholz,  Lichtenstein,  Nevelson,  New- 
man, Noguchi,  Oldenburg,  Samaras, 
Segal,  Smithson) 


1967 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Dine, 
Oldenburg,  Segal:  Painting/ Sculpture, 
January  14-February  12.  Organized  by 
Brydon  Smith.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Ellen  H.  Johnson,  Robert  Pincus-Witten, 
Smith,  Alan  Solomon  and  the  artists. 
Traveled  to  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  February  24-March  26 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
American  Sculpture  of  the  Sixties,  April 
28-June  25.  Organized  by  Maurice  Tuch- 
man.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Lawrence 
Alloway,  Wayne  V.  Andersen,  Dore  Ash- 
ton,  John  Coplans,  Clement  Greenberg, 
Max  Kozloff,  Lucy  R.  Lippard,  James 
Monte,  Barbara  Rose,  Irving  Sandler, 
Tuchman  and  the  artists.  Traveled  to  Phil- 
adelphia Museum  of  Art,  September  15- 
October  29 

Studio  Galerie,  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe 
Universitat,  Frankfurt,  Serielle  Formati- 
onen,  May  22-June  30.  Organized  by 
Paul  Maenz  and  Peter  Roehr.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Siegfried  Bartels,  Maenz 
and  Roehr 
(Andre,  Flavin,  Judd) 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Sculpture: 
A  Generation  of  Innovation,  June  23- 
August  27.  Organized  by  A.  James 
Speyer.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  C.  C. 
Cunningham  and  Speyer 
(Chamberlain,  Chillida,  Giacometti, 
Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Samaras,  Smith) 

Museu  de  Arte  Moderna  de  Sao  Paulo, 
IX  Bienal  do  Museu  de  Arte  Moderna: 
Ambiente  U.S.A.  1957-1967,  September 
22, 1967-January  8, 1968.  Organized  for 
International  Art  Program,  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  by  William  C. 
Seitz.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Lloyd 
Goodrich  and  Seitz.  Traveled  to  Rose  Art 


Museum,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  February  19-March 
23, 1968 
(Johns,  Oldenburg,  Rauschenberg,  Segal) 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  Guggenheim  International 
Exhibition  1967:  Sculpture  from  Twenty 
Nations,  October  20, 1967-February  4, 
1968.  Organized  by  Edward  F.  Fry.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Fry  and  Thomas  M. 
Messer.  Traveled  to  Art  Gallery  of  On- 
tario, Toronto,  February  24-March  27; 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
April  26-June  9;  Montreal  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  June  20-August  18 
(Bell,  Caro,  Chamberlain,  Chillida,  Cor- 
nell, di  Suvero,  Giacometti,  Judd,  Kelly, 
Morris,  Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Oldenburg, 
Segal,  Smith,  Stankiewicz,  Tucker) 

Galleria  Sperone,  Galleria  Stein,  Galleria 
II  Punto,  Turin,  Con  temp  Vazione,  De- 
cember. Organized  by  Daniela  Palazzoli. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Palazzoli 
(Anselmo,  Merz,  Zorio) 


1968 

Gemeentemuseum,  The  Hague,  Minimal 
Art,  March  23-May  26.  Organized  by 
Enno  Develing.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Develing,  Lucy  R.  Lippard  and  the  art- 
ists. Traveled  to  Stadtische  Kunsthalle, 
Diisseldorf,  January  17-February  23, 
1969;  Akademie  der  Kiinste,  Berlin, 
March  16- April  18 
(Andre,  Flavin,  Judd,  Morris,  Smith, 
Smithson) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Dada,  Surrealism  and  their  Heritage, 
March  27-June  9.  Organized  by  William 
Rubin.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Rubin. 
Traveled  to  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  July  16-September  8;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  October  19- 
December  8 

(Cornell,  Dubuffet,  Giacometti,  Johns, 
Kienholz,  Klein,  Oldenburg,  Rauschen- 
berg, Samaras,  Smith) 

Museum  Fndericianum,  Kassel,  4  Docu- 
mented Internationale  Ausstellung,  June 
27-October  6.  Organized  by  Arnold 
Bode,  sculpture  section  organized  by 
Eduard  Trier.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Bode,  Karl  Branner,  Jurgen  Harten,  Max 
Imdahl,  Jean  Leering  and  Janni 
Muller-Hauch 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
The  Art  of  the  Real:  U.S.A.  1948-1968, 
July  3-September  8, 1968.  Organized  by 
E.  C.  Goossen.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Goossen.  Traveled  to  Centre  National 
d'Art  Contemporain,  Grand  Palais,  Paris, 
November  14-December  23;  Kunsthaus 
Zurich,  January  18-February  18, 1969; 
The  Tate  Gallery,  London,  April  22-June  1 


(Andre,  Judd,  Kelly,  Morris,  Newman, 
Smith,  Smithson) 

Stadtische  Kunsthalle,  Diisseldorf,  Pros- 
pect '68,  September  20-29.  Organized  by 
Konrad  Fischer  and  Hans  Strelow. 
Catalogue 

(Andre,  Anselmo,  Beuys,  De  Maria, 
Kienholz,  Merz,  Morris,  Nauman, 
Smithson,  Zorio) 

Dwan  Gallery,  New  York,  Earthworks, 

October  5-30.  Organized  by  Virginia 

Dwan 

(Andre,  De  Maria,  Morris,  Oldenburg, 

Smithson) 

John  Gibson  Gallery,  New  York,  Anti- 
Form,  October  5-November  7.  Orga- 
nized by  John  Gibson 
(Hesse,  Serra) 

Soft  Sculpture.  Organized  by  Lucy  R. 
Lippard  for  The  American  Federation  of 
Arts.  Traveled  to  Georgia  Museum  of 
Art,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
October  6-November  3;  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Oswego,  November  24- 
December  22;  Cedar  Rapids  Arts  Cen- 
ter, Iowa,  January  12-February  9, 1969; 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
March  2-30;  Andrew  Dickson  White  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  April  20-May  18 
(Chamberlain,  Hesse,  Morris,  Nauman, 
Oldenburg,  Serra,  Winsor) 

Festival  of  Free  Expression,  Arsenal  of 

the  Old  Republic,  Galleria  RA3,  Amalfi, 

Arte  Povere — Aziont  Povere,  October 

1968.  Organized  by  Germano  Celant. 

Catalogue 

(Anselmo,  Long,  Merz,  Zorio) 

Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  Warehouse  Exhibi- 
tion, New  York,  Nine  at  Leo  Castelli,  De- 
cember 4-28.  Organized  by  Robert 
Morris 
(Anselmo,  Hesse,  Nauman,  Serra,  Zorio) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York.  1968  Annual  Exhibition:  Contem- 
porary American  Sculpture,  December 
17, 1968-February  9, 1969.  Catalogue 
(Artschwager,  Chamberlain,  De  Maria,  di 
Suvero,  Hesse,  Judd,  Kelly,  Lichtenstein, 
Morris,  Nevelson,  Newman,  Oldenburg, 
Samaras,  Segal,  Serra,  Smithson) 


1969 

Andrew  Dickson  White  Museum  of  Art, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
Earth  Art,  February  11-March  16.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Thomas  W.  Leavitt, 
William  C.  Lipke  and  Willoughby  Sharp 
(De  Maria,  Long,  Morris,  Smithson) 

New  Jersey  State  Museum  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, Trenton,  Soft  Art,  March  1-April  27. 
Organized  by  Ralph  Pomeroy.  Catalogue 
with  text  by  Pomeroy 


244 


(Artschwager,  Chamberlain,  Hesse,  M 
[i-..  Serra) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  ( ty>  Losse 
Schroex  en  rituaties  en  cryptostucturen, 
March  15-April27  Organized  by  Wim 
Beeren  (  italogw  with  texts  by  Beeren, 
Piero  Gilardi,  Harald  Szeeman  and  I  dy 
de  Wilde 

(Andre,  Vnselmo,  Beuj  ' '  iria,  Kou 

iii-llis.  I  ong,  Mi  i .-.  Morris,  Nauman, 
Serra,  Smithson,  Zorio) 

l  he  Museum  ol  Modem  Art,  New  York, 
Methods  <  Organized 
by  Kmi.isIi.h  McShine   [raveled  to  Rob 
erson  Centei .  Binghamton,  New  York, 
Man  h  16  \pnl  l  I;  Mont<  laii  Vi  I  Mu 
si-urn.  New  Jersey,  May  I  .'  i  I  niversity 
..i  South  I  loi  ida,  [ampa,  lulj  28  August 
.'  l   Gei  >rge  rhomas  Hunter  Gallery, 
Chattanooga,  rennessee,  September  7- 
28;  Krannerl  \ii  Museum,  University 
ni  Qlinois,  t  hampaign-Urbana,  Octobei 
12-Novembei  9;  Dulin  Gallery  ol  Vrl 
Kn..\\  ille,  rennessee,  Decembei  I 
Des  Moines  \rt  Center,  January  16-Feb 
mar)  8,  19  '0;  Memorial  \;t  Gallery . 
Rochester,  New  York,  March  6  29;  Ar- 
kansas An  Center.  I  ntle  Rock,  May  l 
June  L4;  Edmonton  \rt  Gallery,  Canada, 
July  13-Augusl  L6 

i  Artschwager,  < lhamberlain,  De  Maria, 
Hesse,  lohns,  Judd,  Morris,  Nauman, 
Serra,  Warhol) 

live  in  your  head  When  Attitudes  Be 
come  Form  Work 

Situations-Information   Wenn  Attituden 
Formen  u,  rden  Werke  Konzepte-\ 

Situationen-Information,  March 
22-April  27.  Organized  by  Harald  S 
m. in  (  italogue  with  texts  by  Scott  Bur- 
ton, Gregoire  Mullet  and  Ibmmaso  Trim 
Iras  eled  to  Museum  I  l.ms  I  angi    [Ci 
feld,  May  10-June  li.  in  modified  form 
with  separate  catalogue  with  additional 
texl  In  (  li.uK-s  Harrison,  to  Institute  ol 
t  ontemporary  \n.  1  ondon,  Septemrx  i 
28  Octobei  27 

\\  bitney  Museum  ol  Vmi  ri(  an  Vrt, 
New  York,  (  ontemporary  American 

pture  Selection  2.  assembled  by  the 
Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation, 
April  1^  Maj   i  i  atalogue  with  text  by 
John  I  1 1  Baui 

(De  Maria,  Ravin,  Irwin,  Judd,  Kelly. 
Kienholz,  Lichtenstein,  Morris,  Nevel 
sun.  Serra,  Smithson) 

Whitney  Museum  ..i  American  Art. 
NewYork,  inti-Illusion  Procedures 
Materials,  Ma)  19  luly  6  Oi  ;anizedby 

lames  Monte  and  Mania  liu  ■ 

logue  with  texts  by  Monte  and  [Uckei 
(Andre,  Duff,  Hesse,  Morris,  Nauman. 

sen. i,  Shap 

Solomon  R  Guggenheim  Museum.  New 
N..ik  [rtists   Theodoron 


ized  In 
I  dward  I   I  i\  and  Diane  Waldman  ( 

ie  with  texts  In  lis.  I  hum. is  \| 

ei  and  Waldman 
i.  Zorio) 

Walkei  \n  Center,  Minneapolis, 

•  Sculptors   The  Industrial  Edge,  May 
29  linn-  2  1  (  atalogue  with  texts  bj 
Christopher  Finch,  Martin  Friedman  and 
Barbara  Rose 
(Bell,  Judd,  Kelly,  Morris) 

Stadtische  Kunsthalle,  Dusseldorf,  /'• 
pect  69  Internationale  Vorschau  auf  die 
Kunst  in  den  Galerien  der  Avantgarde, 
Septi  mbei  i  Ictobei  <  Irganized  by 
Konrad  I  ischei  and  Hans  Strelow 
(Beuys,  Kounellis,  I  ong,  Penone, 
Smithson) 

I  he  M<  Iropolitan  Museum  ol 

York   \.  -..  York  Painting  and  Sculptut 

1 940-1 970, Octobei  is.  1969  February 

0  Organized  by  Henry  Geldzah- 
ler  Catalogue  W  ith  original  texts  by 

ahlei  and  rhomas  P  Hoving  and 
reprinted  or  revised  texts  by  Michael 
Fried,  Clement  Greenberg,  Harold  R<>- 
senberg,  Robert  Rosenblum  and  William 
Rubin 

(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  di  Suvero,  Ravin, 
Judd,  Kelly,  Moms.  Newman,  Noguchi, 
Oldenburg,  Rauschenberg,  Rosenquist, 
.1.  Smith,  Warhol) 

Contemporary  Wing,  Finch  College  Mu 
seum  of  Art.  New  York.  Art  in  Process 
IV,  December  1 1.  1969-January    • 

im/eil  by  I  l.iMie  II  Varian. 
tlogue  with  texts  by  varian  and 

the  artists 

l  And  re.  I  lesse,  Mom,   Nauman  I 


1970 

I  In-  \n  Institute  ol  Ch  Hh  Ameri- 

can Exhibition  Paintings  and  Sculpt . 
January  17-1  Organized  by 

A   James Speyei    Catalogue  with  texts 

unningham  and  Sp< 

I  \ndie.  Bell,  Irwin.  Judd,  Morris. 
Smithson) 

Princeton  University  Art  Museum.  New 
lersey,  \merican  Art  Since  I960,  M 

Mas  27  Catalogue  with  texts  In  John 
Hand,  s.im  Hunter,  Michael  I  >  Levin  and 

I'eter  P  Moms 

i  \ i idle.  I  [esse,  Judd,  Moms.  Nauman, 
( lldenburg,  Samaras) 

Kunstmuseum,  I  ucerni  i  dt 

pensiero  oisuahzzati  /s  italienisi 
Kunstler,  May  11-July  5  Organized  by 
Kunstgesellschafl  I  uzem  Catalogue 

with  texts  by  Stophe   \mm.mn. 

Germano Celanl  and  the  artists 

•  Imo,  Kounellis,  Merz,  Paolini, 
Penone,  /■ 


C. alien. i  t  m.  lurm. 

i/ art,  iir-  land  art, 

June  \2  July  \2  Organized  by  Germano 
Celanl  Catalogue  with  texts  In  Celanl, 
I  iu\  K  I  ippard,  Malic,  Aldo  Passoni  and 
the  artists 

(Andre,  Anselmo,  Beuys  I ». 

Ra\  in.  Klein.  Kounellis.  I  01  '•' 
Morris.  Nauman.  Paolini,  I'eiioiu 
Smithson.  /..; 

1  lu  Museum  ol  Modem         New  York. 
Information,  July  2-Septembei  2 
I  xhibition  organized  by  K\  naston  I 
M<  Shine  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Mi  shine 

Ire,  I  ong.  Mon 
Smithson) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  V 
York,  19  '0  \nnual  i  i  hibition  i 

1 ><  i  ember 
•  '"  February  7,  1971  Organized 
by  lames  Monte  and  Marcia  Tucker  I 
alogue  with  text  by  John  I  H  Baur 


1971 

nion  R.  Guggenheim  Museum. 

iggenheim  International 
Exhibition  bruary  12  \pnl  11 

Organized  by  I  dward  I    lis  and  Diane 
Waldman    Catalogue  w  ith  texts  h  . 

rhomas  M  Messei  and  Waldman 
(Andn    I  >.  Maria,  Ravin,  Judd.  I 
:,  Morris,  N  mm  in  Si  rra) 

I  os  Angeles  Counts  Museum  ol  Art 
and  Technology,  Ma)  1  August  29  Orga- 
nized by  Maurice  Tbchman  Catalogue.  \ 

\ri  and  Technology 
gram  <>f  the  Los  At  '■'    eum 

texts  by  Jane 
Livingston,  Gail  Smit  and  Tuchman 
(Bell,  Caio.  Chamberlain.  De  Maria,  di 
Sus  ero.  I  hlbuffet,  lias  in.  Irss  in,  Judd. 
Kills .  I  ichtenstein,  Moms.  Nauman. 
Oldenburg,  Rauschenberg,  Rosenquist, 
ntlison.  Warhol) 

Park  Sonsbeek,  Amhem,  llu-  Nether 
lands.  Sonsba  I 

'.'.  June  1L'  August  It    C  al.h 

with  texts  by  W  A  I    Beeren,  t  oi  I' 
P  s.uinders  and  the  artists 

Ire.  Artschwager,  Beuys,  l><  '•' 

Judd.  Lot      '•'        ' '  hi.  <  Md- 

enbui  -smithson) 

Palais  des  Beaux  \rts,  Brussels,  M 
morj 

ril26-Jui 

with  texts  by  Jean  I  )\  pi  ■'■      :ier 

Haftmann,  Francois  '■' 

kert.  John  Kussell  and  Franco  Russoli 
[raveled  to  Museum  Boymans-van  B« 
ningen,  Rotterdam,  June  25-Augusl 
Nationalgalene.  Siaathilie  Preussischci 

Kulturbesitz,  Berlin,  Septembei  1 

sen.  e,  Milan    ! 
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ber  15, 1971-February  10, 1972; 
Kunsthalle,  Basel,  March  4-April  22; 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris,  May- 
June 

(Beuys,  Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Dine, 
Johns,  Kienholz,  Klein,  Lichtenstein, 
Nevelson,  Oldenburg,  Rauschenberg, 
Rosenquist,  Segal,  Warhol) 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  Dublin,  ROSC  11: 

the  poetry  of  vision.  An  International 
Exhibition  of  modern  art  from  outside 
Ireland  and  Viking  Age  Art,  October  24- 
December  29.  Organized  by  James  John- 
son Sweeney,  selected  by  Jose  Moreno 
Galvan,  K.  G.  Pontus  Hulten,  Werner 
Schmalenbach  and  Sweeney.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Hulten,  Schmalenbach,  Mi- 
chael Scott  and  Sweeney 
(Judd,  Morris,  Nevelson,  Oldenburg, 
Samaras) 

1972 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Grids, 
January  27-March  1.  Organized  by  Su- 
zanne Delehanty.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Lucy  R.  Lippard 
(Andre,  Hesse) 

XXXVI  Esposizione  Biennale  Interna- 
zionale  d'Arte  Venezia:  Quattro  progetti 
per  Venezia;  II  Libro  come  luogo  di  n- 
cerca  video-nastn;  Persona  2,  Scultura 
nella  cittd,  June  11-October  1.  British 
commissioner  John  Hulton,  British  sec- 
tion organized  by  Alan  Bowness,  Guy 
Brett,  Hulton,  Norbert  Lynton  and  Sir 
Norman  Reid;  Italian  commissioners 
Francesco  Arcangeli,  Renato  Barilli  and 
Marco  Valsecchi;  U.S.  commissioners 
Walter  Hopps,  Jennie  Lea  Knight  and 
Pamela  Worden;  U.S.  section  organized 
by  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Arcangeli 
and  Barilli 

(Anselmo,  Beuys,  Caro,  De  Maria, 
Kounellis,  Long,  Merz,  Morris,  Nauman, 
Noguchi,  Paolini,  Penone,  Serra, 
Tucker,  Warhol) 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  70th  Ameri- 
can Exhibition:  Paintings  and  Sculpture, 
June  24-August  20.  Organized  by  A. 
James  Speyer.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
C.  C.  Cunningham  and  Speyer 
(Flavin,  Hesse,  Morris,  Rauschenberg, 
Smithson) 

Museum  Fridericianum,  Kassel,  Docu- 
menta  5:  Refragung  der  Realitdt,  Bild- 
welten  heule,  June  30-October  8. 
Organized  by  Harald  Szeeman.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Arnold  Bode  and 
Szeeman 

Hayward  Gallery,  London,  The  New  Art, 
August  12-September  24.  Organized  for 
Arts  Council  ot  Great  Britain  by  Anne 


Seymour.  Catalogue  with  text  and  inter- 
view of  the  artists  by  Seymour 
(Long) 


1973 

Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum,  Michigan, 
Sculpture  off  the  Pedestal,  September 
8-December  3.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  Peggy  Bransdorfer,  Fred  A.  Myers, 
Connie  Oosting,  Barbara  Rose  and 
Ron  Watson 
(di  Suvero,  Morris) 

Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels,  Henry 
Moore  to  Gilbert  and  George:  Modern 
British  Art  from  the  Tate  Gallery,  Sep- 
tember 28-November  17.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Anne  Seymour 
(Caro,  Long) 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.C,  American  Art  at  Mid-Century,  1, 
October  28, 1973-January  6, 1974.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  J.  Carter  Brown  and 
William  C.  Seitz 
(Cornell,  Nevelson,  Noguchi,  Smith) 


1974 

National  Gallery  of  Victoria,  Melbourne, 
Some  Recent  American  Art,  February 
12-March  10.  Organized  by  The  Interna- 
tional Council  of  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Jennifer  Licht.  Traveled  to  Art  Gallery  of 
New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  April  5-May 
5;  Art  Gallery  of  South  Australia,  Ade- 
laide, May  31-June  30;  West  Australian 
Art  Gallery,  Perth,  July  26-August  21; 
City  of  Auckland  Art  Gallery,  October 
14-November  17 

(Andre,  Flavin,  Hesse,  Irwin,  Judd, 
Morris,  Nauman,  Serra) 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  71st  Ameri- 
can Exhibition:  Paintings  and  Sculpture, 
June  15-August  11.  Organized  by  A. 
James  Speyer.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
John  Maxon  and  Speyer 
(Segal,  Shapiro,  Winsor) 

Newport  County  Arts  Council,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  Monumenta:  A  Biennial 
Exhibition  of  Outdoor  Sculpture,  August 
17-October  13.  Exhibition  organized  by 
Sam  Hunter.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
W.  A.  Crimmins,  Hugh  M.  Davies, 
Hunter,  Sally  E.  Yard  and  the  artists  and 
interviews  with  the  artists 
(Caro,  Chamberlain,  de  Kooning,  Nevel- 
son, Newman,  Oldenburg,  Samaras, 
Smith) 


1975 

Kunstmuseum,  Lucerne,  Spiralen  &  Pro- 
gressionen,  March  16- April  20.  Cata- 


logue with  texts  by  Jean-Christophe 
Ammann,  Pierre  Gaudibert,  Christian 
Geelhaar  and  Max  Wechsler 
(Long,  Merz,  Nauman,  Smithson) 

Hayward  Gallery,  London,  The  Condi- 
tion of  Sculpture:  A  Selection  of  Recent 
Sculpture  by  Younger  British  and  Foreign 
Artists,  May  29-July  13.  Organized  for 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  by  William 
Tucker.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Tucker 
(Andre,  Bell,  di  Suvero,  Nash,  Samaras, 
Serra,  Tucker,  Winsor) 

The  Portland  Art  Museum,  Oregon, 
Masterworks  in  Wood:  The  Twentieth 
Century,  September  17-October  19.  Cat- 
alogue with  texts  by  Jan  van  der  Marck 
and  Francis  J.  Newton 
(Andre,  Cornell,  De  Maria,  Judd,  Morris, 
Nevelson,  Noguchi) 

Fine  Arts  Center  Gallery,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Artist  and  Fab- 
ricator, September  23-November  9.  Or- 
ganized by  Hugh  Marlais  Davies. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Davies  and  the 
artists  and  interviews  with  the  artists 
(Kelly,  Nevelson,  Oldenburg,  Samaras) 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C, 
Sculpture:  American  Directions  1945- 
1975,  October  3-November  30.  Cata- 
logue with  unsigned  text.  Traveled  to 
Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  January  7- 
February  29, 1976;  New  Orleans  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  March  31-May  16 


1976 

The  Art  Galleries,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Barbara,  7  +  5:  Sculptors  in 
the  1950's,  January  6-February  15.  Orga- 
nized by  Phyllis  Pious.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Beatrice  Farwell  and  Pious. 
Traveled  to  Phoenix  Art  Museum,  March 
5-April  11 

(Chamberlain,  Chillida,  Giacometti,  Nev- 
elson, Noguchi,  Smith,  Stankiewicz) 

Palazzo  Reale,  Milan,  Arte  inglese  oggi: 
1960-1976,  February-May.  Organized  by 
The  British  Council  and  Comune  di  Mil- 
ano.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Guido 
Ballo,  Richard  Cork,  David  Curtis,  Ger- 
ald Forty,  Ted  Little,  Norbert  Lynton, 
Francesco  Ogliari,  Franco  Russoli  and 
David  Thompson 
(Caro,  Long,  Tucker) 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  72nd  Amer- 
ican Exhibition:  Paintings  and  Sculpture, 
March  13-May  9.  Organized  by  A.  James 
Speyer.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  John 
Maxon,  Anne  Rorimer  and  Speyer 
(Andre,  De  Maria,  Flavin,  Judd,  Kelly, 
Morris,  Nauman,  Oldenburg,  Segal, 
Serra) 
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Whitney  Museum  ol  American  \ 
York    '■■'•'■   .■    ■■  \merii  .  •  Si  ulpture, 
Man  li  16  Septembi  inized  by 

[bra  Armstrong  Catalogue  with  texts  In 
Armstrong,  Way  ne  (  raven,  Norman 
I  edei  Barbara  Haskell,  Rosalind  E 
Krauss,  Daniel  Robbins  and  Marcia 

hu  kri 

/  a  Biennale  di  Venezia    Kmbiente,  pc 
tecipazione,  strutture  culturali,  JuK  1 8 
Octobei  10.  British  commissioners  Julian 
Andrews  Gerald  Forty  and  Muriel  Wil- 
son; German  I  ederal  Republic  commis- 
sionei  Klaus  Gall witz;  U  s  commissioner 
I  [ugh  M  I  lav  ies,  Is    eel  ion  organized 
In  Davies,  Sara  Hunter,  Rosalind  Krauss 
and  Marcia  fuckei  Related  exhibitions 
Anib:,  inized  In  Germano 

til. mi.  Attuatitd  internazionali  72-76 
organized  by  OUeGranath  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Eduardo  Vrroyo,  Celant, 
Compton,  Enrico  Crespolti,  Davies,  Raf- 
Faele  I  le  ( Jrada  I  lallw  it/.  Granath,  Pon- 
ins  1 1 uli en.  Hunter,  Krauss,  rhoraas  M 
Messer,  [bmmaso  friniand  fucker 

Musee  .1  \n  Modernede  h>  Ville  de 
Paris,  Boites,  Decembei  16,  1976  lanu- 
,ii  \  to.  I1'""  Organized  by  Francoise 
Chatel  and  Suzanni  italogue 

with  texts  In  Chatel,  Pag6 el  .il   traveled 
to  Maison  de  la  Culture  de  Rennes,  1 1 
in. ii  \  !  March  2 

(Anselmo,  Beuys,  Cornell,  Dine,  Johns, 
Judd,  Kienholz,  Moms,  Nevelson,  \nnc 
and  Patrick  Poirier,  Rauschenberg, 
Warhol) 


1977 

Whitney  Museum  ol  American  Vrt.New 
Ybrk,  J977  Biennial  Exhibition,  Febru- 
ary 15-April  I  Organized  by  Barbara 
Haskell,  Patterson  Sims  and  Marcia 
fuckei  Catalogue  with  texts  by  rom 
Vrmstrong,  Haskell,  Sims  and  fucker 
(Naumai  tiapiro.S  monds) 

Institute  ol  Contemporary  Art,  Univer 
sii\  ol  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Im- 
probable Furniture,  March  10-April  10 

anized  by  Suzanne  Delehanty  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Delehanty  and  Rob 
cri  Pincus-Witten  [raveled  to  I  .i  Jolla 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Mt.M.n  20 
luly  '• 

Dubuffet,  Kienholz,  Moi 
ns.  Oldenburg,  Rauschenberg,  Samaras, 
Shapiro) 

Museum  Fridericianum,  Kassel,  /' 
menta  6,  Jum  anized 

In  Manfred  Schneckenburgei  Catalogue 
with  ti  acts  l>\  I  othar  Romain  and 
Schneckenbui 

(Beuys,  Chillida,  De  Maria,  Flavin, 
Men   Moms.  Amu-  .nnl  I'.itriik  Poirii 
Samaras,  Serra,  Simonds,  Singer) 


Westfaliscb.es  Landesmuseum  fui  Kunst 
mill  Kulturgeschichte,  Munster,  Skulp- 

\usstellung  in  Munster,  August  ! 
N    /embei  13  Organized  by  Klaus 
Kiissm.mii.iiulK.isp.il  Konig  Catalogue, 
'•••I   l/i,  Entuncklung der abstrakten 
Skulptur  im  20  fahrhundert  und  die  </</- 
tonome  Skulptur  dt  .  art,  with 

texts  In  Gottfried  Boehm,  Bussmann, 
Kmt  Johnen,  Bernhard  Kerber,  Wemei 
Schnell  and  Herbert  Schottle,  vol  2.  Pro- 
jektbereich,  with  texts  In  Bussmann, 
Laszlo  Glozer,  Konig  and  the  .iriisis 

hi-.  Beuys,  Caro,  Chillida,  De  Maria, 
Ji  Suvero,  Giacometti,  Judd,  Long,  Nau- 
man,  Oldenbui  Smith,  flicker) 

Museum  ol  Contempoi  irj   \  ■  ■  I  I 
\  \  iew  of  a  I  •  »i  ptembei  in  \ 

vembei  10  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Mar- 
tin Friedman,  Peter  Gay,  Robert  Pincus- 
Witten  .mil  Stephen  Prokopofl 

Vrtschwager,  Bell,  De  Maria, 
I  lesse,  lr«  in,  Judd,  Morris,  Nauman,  Sa 
m.ir.is.  Serra,  Shapiro,  Smithson,  Winsor) 

Walkei  \n  Center,  Minneapolis,  Scale 
and  Environment   10  Sculptors,  ( )ctober 
.'  November  27  Organized  by  Martin 
Friedman  and  I  is.i  I  yons  Catalogue 
with  texts  In  Judith  Ho  Fi  iedman, 

Michael  K  Klein,  Lyons,  Laurence 
Shopmakei 
(Shapiro,  Simonds) 

\:  i  Institute  ol  Chi(  i  pe  in 

the  Seventies  Aspects  of  Recent  \rt 
tober  8- November  2~  Catalogue  w  iih 
texts  In  Jean-Christophe  Ammann, 
David  Broun.  Kiuii  Fuchs,  Amu-  Rorimer 
and  A  James  Speyei    fraveled  to  llirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 

March  16  May  '   1978;  San  Fran- 
cisco Museum  ol  Modem  Art,  Jum 

•  Worth  Art  Museum,  Sep- 
tember J4-(  )ctober  29;  Contemporary 
Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  Decembei  l 

lanuary  JI,  15 
(Anselmo,  I  ong,  Merz,  Paolini,  Anne 
and  Patrick  Poirier,  Zorio) 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculptun  l 
den,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Probing  the  Earth 
Contemporary  Lund  Projects,  ( Ictobei 

Irganized  In 
John  Beardsley   Catalogue  with  texts  In 
Beardsley  and  Abram  I  ernei   fraveled 
to  I  ,i  lull. i  Museum  ol  Contemporary 
Art,  January  27-Februai  ittle 

Museum,  M.iri  h  2  *  May  J  I 
il  ong,  Moms.  Simonds,  Smithson) 


1978 

(  linn  ,1  \i is  Plastiques  Contemporains 

Ji  Bordeaux,  St  ulptw 

July  1  Organized  by  lean-Louis  Fromenl 


and  Jean-Marc  Poinsol  Catalogui 

text  by  Poinsol 

(I  >i  Maria,  I  ong  Morris  Simonds, 

Smithson) 

tares  for  I. 

David  A'..  ■    Kuli 

July  9  Catalogue  with  texts  by  l 
lard,  William  J  Withrowand 

the  .utisis 

La  Biennale di  Venezia  1978  Dalle  na- 
tura  all' arte,  dall'arte  alia  nature 
staziom  per  artenatura,  la  natura 
dW/'arfe,  July  2-Octobei  inized 

In  Jean-Christophe  Ammann,  Achille 
Bonito  <  )liva,  Antonio  del  Guercia  and 
Filiberto  Mi  nna  Catalogue  w  uli  texts 

urn. mn.  Bonito  ( )liva,  del  Guercio 
.mil  Menna 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art   N 
York.  An  about  Art.  JuK  19-Septembcr 
24  ( Irganized  by  Jean  Lipman  and  Rich- 
ard Marshall  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Lipman,  Marshall  and  Leo  Steinb 
Ir.n  eled  to  North  Carolina  Museum  ol 
Art.  Raleigh, October  15-Novembei  26; 
I  In- 1  rederick  S  \\  ighl  \r\  Gallery,  i 
versity  ol  California,  I  os  Angeles,  De 
cembei  L7,  1978  February  1  1    I 
Portland  Art  Museum,  ( Iregon,  March 

il  15 
(Chamberlain,  Cornell,  Johns.  I  ichten- 
stein,  Morris,  Oldenburg,  Rauschentx 
Samaras,  Segal) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  Door 

maakt   \/<;</'r  by  St  ulp- 
■    September  l4-November5  Orga- 
nized by  Geerl  van  Beijeren,  Run  Dippel 
.mil  Dorine  Mignol  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  \  .in  Beijeren,  I  )ippel  and  Edy  de 
Wilde 

(Andre,  Huns.  Hesse,  I  one.  Nauman, 
Penone,  Ni-rr.i.  Simonds,  Shapiro, 
Wins 

Institute  ol  Contemporary  Art.  I 
sit\  ol  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 

'• 
Organized  by  Suzanne  Delehanty  Cata 
logue  with  texts  by  Delehanty  and  I  i 
K  I  ippard 

Gallery    '■ 
and  Inui  De 

cembei  16,  1978  lanu 
alogue  » 1 1 Ii  texl  by  Rosalind  Kr.uiss 

on  Art  Institute-.  ( )hio. 
■i  24  Ma 

'• 
Samai 


1979 

Galli 

Komi 
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Morris:  Sculture  Minimal,  January  16- 
March  2.  Organized  by  Ida  Panicelli. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Panicelli  and 
Giuseppe  Panza 

Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Syd- 
ney, The  Third  Biennale  of  Sydney 
at  the  Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales: 
European  Dialogue,  Origins  of  Recent 
European  and  Aspects  of  Recent  Austra- 
lian Art,  April  14-May  27.  Organized  by 
Nicholas  Waterlow 
(Beuys,  Chillida,  Merz,  Paolini,  Anne 
and  Patrick  Poirier) 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Contemporary  Sculpture:  Selections 
from  the  Collection  of  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  May  18- August  7.  Orga- 
nized by  Kynaston  McShine.  Catalogue 
with  text  by  McShine 

Kunsthalle,  Bern,  Skulptur:  Matisse, 
Giacometti,  Judd,  Flavin,  Andre,  Long, 
August  17-September23.  Catalogue 
with  text  by  Johannes  Gachnang 

The  New  Milwaukee  Art  Center,  Emer- 
gence and  Progression:  Six  Contempo- 
rary American  Artists,  October  11- 
December  2.  Organized  by  I.  Michael 
Danoff.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Danoff 
and  Gerald  Nordland.  Traveled  to  Vir- 
ginia Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond, 
January  16-March  2, 1980;  J.  B.  Speed 
Art  Museum,  Louisville,  April  1-June  29; 
New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  July  25- 
September  14 
(Dine,  Judd,  Morris) 

Castello  Colonna,  Genazzano,  Italy,  he 
stanze,  November  11, 1979-February  9, 
1980.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Achille 
Bonito  Oliva  and  Mario  Merz 
(Anselmo,  Kounellis,  Merz,  Paolini, 
Penone,  Zorio) 

Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  Weich  und  Plastik: 
Soft-Art,  November  16, 1979-February 
4, 1980.  Organized  by  Erika  Billeter. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Magdalena 
Abakanowicz,  Billeter,  Mildred  Constan- 
tine,  Richard  Paul  Lohse,  Willy  Rotzler 
and  Andre  Thomkins 
(Beuys,  Chamberlain,  Dubuffet,  Hesse, 
Kienholz,  Klein,  Morris,  Oldenburg, 
Anne  and  Patrick  Poirier,  Rauschenberg, 
Rosenquist,  Samaras,  Serra,  Warhol) 


1980 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  British  Art  Now:  An  American  Per- 
spective; 1980  Exxon  International  1  \ 
hibition,  January  18-March  9.  Organized 
by  Diane  Waldman.  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Waldman.  Traveled  to  San  Diego  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  March  28-April  25;  Telfair 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Savan- 
nah, May  14-June  11;  University  oi 


Texas,  Austin,  July  6-August  17;  Royal 
Academy,  London,  October  18-Decem- 
berl4 
(Nash) 

University  Gallery,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Sculpture  on  The 
Wall:  Relief  Sculpture  of  The  Seventies, 
March  29-May  4.  Organized  by  Hugh  M. 
Davies.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Davies 
(Chamberlain,  Judd,  Kelly,  Morris, 
Nevelson,  Segal) 

Hayward  Gallery,  London,  Pier  + 
Ocean:  Construction  in  the  Art  of  the 
Seventies,  May  8-June  2.  Organized  by 
Gerhard  von  Graevenitz  with  Norman 
Dilworth.  Catalogue  with  text  by  von 
Graevenitz  and  excerpts  from  previously 
published  sources.  Traveled  to  Rijksmu- 
seum  Kroller-Muller,  Otterlo,  July  13- 
September  8 

(Andre,  Anselmo,  De  Maria,  Judd,  Long, 
Merz,  Nauman,  Serra,  Shapiro,  Simonds, 
Smithson) 

Wenkenpark  Riehen,  Basel,  Skulptur  im 
20  Jahrhundert,  May  10-September  14. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Reinhold  Hohl, 
G.  Kaufmann  and  Werner  Zurcher 
(Andre,  Beuys,  Caro,  Chillida,  Dubuffet, 
Giacometti,  Judd,  Nauman,  Oldenburg, 
Segal,  Serra,  Shapiro,  Singer,  Smith, 
Tucker) 

Museum  van  Hedendaagse  Kunst,  Cen- 
trum voor  Kunst  en  Cultur,  Ghent,  Kunst 
in  Europa  na  '68,  June  21-August  31.  Or- 
ganized by  Germano  Celant,  Johannes 
Cladders,  Piet  van  Daalen,  Rita  Dubois. 
Karel  J.  Geirlandt,  Jan  Hoet,  Sandy 
Nairne  and  Jean  Pierre  Van  Tieghem. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Alexandra  Bea- 
ton, Celant,  Cladders,  Piet  van  Daalen, 
Geirlandt,  Hoet,  Albert  Kniper,  Fihberto 
Menna,  Nairne  and  Koenraad  de  Wolf 
(Beuys,  Kounellis,  Long,  Merz,  Paolini, 
Anne  and  Patrick  Poirier,  Zorio) 

La  Biennale  di  Venezia:  Aperto  '80: 
L'arte  negli  anni  settanta;  Experience  at 
Bordeaux,  July  1-September30.  Orga- 
nized by  Achille  Bonito  Oliva,  Luigi  Car- 
luccio,  Michael  Compton,  Jean-Louis 
Froment,  Martin  Kunz  and  Harald  Szee- 
man;  British  commissioners  Ian  Barker, 
Gerald  Forty  and  Henry  Meyeric 
Hughes;  U.S.  commissioner  Janet  Kar- 
don,  U.S.  section  organized  by  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art,  University  ot 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Bonito  Oliva,  Carluccio, 
Compton,  Froment,  Kunz,  Norbert 
Lynton,  and  Szeeman. 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  School 
of  Architecture,  University  College, 
Dublin,  ROSC  '80:  the  poetry  of  vision. 
An  International  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Arl  and  Chinese  Painting,  July  6-Sep- 
tember  30.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Mi- 


chael Scott  and  Dorothy  Walker 
(Andre,  De  Maria,  Kienholz,  Kounellis, 
Merz,  Penone,  Simonds) 

Municipal  Art  Gallery,  Los  Angeles  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art,  Downtown, 
Projects:  Architectural  Sculpture,  Octo- 
ber 7-November  14.  Organized  by 
Debra  Burchett.  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Burchett 
(Nauman,  Simonds) 

Museum  Moderner  Kunst,  Vienna,  Fasz- 
ination  des  Objekts,  November  28, 
1980-June  28, 1981.  Organized  by  Wolf- 
gang Drechsler  and  Dieter  Ronte.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Drechsler  and  Ronte. 
Traveled  to  Stadthaus,  Klagenfurt,  Sep- 
tember 30-November  10;  Tiroler  Lan- 
desmuseum  Ferdinandeum,  Innsbruck, 
December  1981-January  1982 
(Beuys,  Chamberlain,  Dine,  Kienholz, 
Rauschenberg,  Segal,  Samaras) 


1981 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  1981  Biennial  Exhibition,  January 
20- April  12.  Organized  by  John  G.  Han- 
hardt,  Barbara  Haskell,  Richard  Marshall 
and  Patterson  Sims.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  Tom  Armstrong,  Hanhardt,  Haskell, 
Marshall  and  Sims 
(Kelly,  Kienholz,  Puryear,  Serra, 
Shapiro) 

Museum  Haus  Lange,  Krefeld,  Kounellis, 
Merz,  Nauman,  Serra:  Arbeiten  um 
1968,  March  15- April  26.  Organized  by 
Marianne  Stockebrand.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Stockebrand  and  Gerhard  Storck 

Objects  &  Sculpture,  sections  shown  at 
Arnolfini  Gallery,  Bristol,  May  23-June 
20,  July  11-August  8,  and  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art,  London,  June  5-July 
5,  July  10-August  9.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  Lewis  Biggs,  Iwona  Blaszczyk  and 
Sandy  Nairne 
(Deacon) 

Museen  der  Stadt  Koln,  Cologne,  West- 
kunst:  Zeitgenossische  Kunst  seit  1939, 
May  30-August  16.  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Laszlo  Glozer 

Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  Mythos  &  Ritual  m 
der  Kunst  der  70er  Jahre,  June  5- August 
23.  Organized  by  Erika  Billeter.  Cata- 
logue with  original  texts  by  Billeter, 
Antje  von  Graevenitz,  Gunter  Met  ken. 
Robert  Morris,  Annelie  Pohlen,  Helmut 
Salzinger,  Hendel  Teicher  and  the  artists, 
reprinted  texts  and  interviews  with 
the  artists 

(Beuys,  Kounellis,  Long,  Anne  and  Pa- 
trick Poirier,  Simonds,  Singer,  Smithson) 

Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre 
Georges  Pompidou,  Paris,  Identite  Ital- 
lenne:  L'Art  en  Italie  depuis  /959,  June 
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25  Septembei  7  Organized  by  Musee 
National  d'Art  Modeme  and  Incontri  In- 

ternazionale  d  \i  ti  ,  Ri (  atalogue 

with  texts  by  Maurizio(  alvesi,  Germano 

Celant,  (  arlol  anzi  and  Albei  to  \sm 

Rosa 

i  \nselmo  Kounellis,  Mei  -  Paolini, 

Penone,  Zorio) 

Whitechapel  \i  i  ( iailei  j .  I  ondon,  Brit- 
ish Sculpture  m  the  twentieth  Century. 
Septembei  1 1.  L981  lanuary  24,  1982 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Sand)  Naime 
and  Nicholas  Si  rota 
(Caro,  1  ong,  Nash,  fucker) 


1982 

[bkyo  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  Is 
pecti  of  British  \rt  Today,  February  27- 
April  1 1.  Organized  in  fbkyo  Metropoli- 
tan Ai  i  Museum,  I  he  British  Council  and 
llu   Vsahi  Shimbun  (  atalogue  with  texts 
by  David  Brown,  John  Burgh  and  Kenjiro 
( Ikamoto  lia\ eled  to  fix higi  Prefei  rural 
Museum  of  Fine  \rts,  Utsunomiya,  April 
24  M.i\  to.  I  he  National  Museum  ol 
\n.  ( tsaka,  June  12  lulj  2  >;  Fukuoka 
\n  Museum,  August  7  2''.  Hokkaido 
Museum  >>l  Modern  Art,  Sapporo.  Sep 
tembei  9  ( Ictobi  i  ,; 
it  aro,  I  ong,  Nash) 

Centred'  Krts  Plastiques(  ontemporains 
lit-  Bordeaux,  Entrepot  I  aine,  Bordeaux, 
Povera,  \ntiform   Sculptures  19 

/W.  Manh  12    \pnl  to  (  atalogue  with 
texl  by  Germano  Celant 
i  XiiM'Imo,  liiu\s.  Hesse,  Kounellis, 
Merz,  Morns,  Nauman,  Serra,  Zorio) 

Solomon  K  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  Italian  Art  Nov     \n  \mericanl 

s/'i •(  urn  International  I 

hibition,  April  2-June  20  ( Irganized  In 
Diane  Waldman  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Waldman 
(Penone,  Zorio) 

Stedelijk  Museum    Amsterdam,  '<• 
Attitudes  \pnl  9-July 

11  Organized  by  Marja  Bloem,  VdP< 
tersen  and  K . 1 1 1 1  Schampers  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  \\  im  Beeren,  Cor  Blok, 
Antje  von  Graevenitz,  Dorine  Mignot, 
Peterson.  Irans  Van  Rossum,  i  iiis  \  an 
luy  I,  George  Weissman,  I  dy  de  Wilde 
and  the  .mists 

La  Biennale di  Venezia  Opei  me, 

June  1  ?  September  12  British 
commissioners  lulian  Andrews,  Henry 
Meyeric  Hughes  and  feresa(  ileadown; 
l   S  commissioners  fhomasW  Leavitl 
and  Betty  diRobilanl  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Mi<  h.nl  i  ompton  and  Robert 
Hobbs 
(Smithson) 

Museum  Fridericianum,  Kassel,  / 1 
menta  7,  June  19-Septembei 


nized  by  Rudi  Fuchs  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Coosje  van  Bruggen,  Germano 
Celant,  Fuchs,  Johannes  Gachnang  and 
Gerhard  Storck 

Kunstmuseum,  Lucerne,  /  nglische  Plus 
tikheute  British  Sculpture  Sow,  luly 
11  Septembei  12  Organized  by  Martin 
Kun;  le  with  texts  by  Flax  io 

Caroli,  I  abrizio  I >'  Vjnico,  Kun/  and 
Mk  hael  New  man 
1 1  leacon) 

Martin  Gropius  Ban.  Berlin,  Zeitgeist, 
Octobei  15,  L982  lanuarj  15,  198 
ganizedby  ChristosM  Joachimides  and 
Norman  Rosenthal  Catalogue  with  texl 
by  Walter  Bachauer,  ["nomas  Bernhard, 
Karl  Hem/  Bohrer,  Paul  Feyerabend, 
Joachimides,  Hilton  Kramer,  Vittorio 
nago  I  ampignani,  Robert  Rosen 
blum  and  Rosenthal 
(Beuy  s,  Kounellis,  '•'        Moi  nsi 


1983 

Institute  of  Contemporary   \m.i  niver- 
sit  v  ol  Pennsyh  .una.  Philadelphia 
nections  Bridge,  Ladders,  Ramps, 
Staircases,  Tunnels,  March  1 1  April  2-4 
Catalogue  with  texts  In  I  lal  I  oster  and 
Janet  Kardon 

tschwagei .  Nash.  Nauman,  Vnne  and 
I'airii  k  Poirier,  Rauschenberg,  Serra. 
Smithson) 

I  las  ward  Gallery  and  Serpentine  Gal- 
lery, London,  The  Sculpturi 
Sculptors  at  the  Serpentine  and  the 
South  Bank,  August  1  J-Octobei  9 
nized  for  I  he  \i  ts  Council  ol  (Ireat  Brit- 
ain by  Sue  Grayson  assisted  by  Peggy 
Armstrong  and  Sarah  Wason,  selected  by 
K.iie  Blacker,  Fenella  Crichton  and  Paul 
de  Monchaux  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Blacker,  Crichton,  Nena  Dimitrijevic, 
mchaux,  Stuart  Morgan,  Deanna 
Petherbrige,  Br\  an  Robertson  and 

the  arlisis 

Nash,  1 

I  he  I. Hi  Gallery .  I  ondon,  Ven  Art  at 
the  late  Gallery,  198  1,  Septembei  14 
Octobi  ani/ed  In  Michael 

italogue  with  texts  In   Man 
Bowness  and  Compton 

tschwager,  Beuys,  I  leacon,  Kounellis, 
I  ong,  Merz,  Paolini,  Penone,  \nne  and 
Patrick  Poirier,  Samaras.  Shapiro. 
Summits) 

Museum  ol  Contempoi  Vn- 

geles,  The  Fit  Painting  and 

Sculpture  from  Eight  Collections 

Septemb 
nized  by  Julia  Brown  Catalogue  with 

lexts  by  Blown.  PontUS  llulten  and 

Susan  C  I  arsen 

tu  County  Museum  of  Fine  Art, 
Roslyn Harbor, New  iork.  Sculpt 


The  had:: 

Janu  iized  by  ! 

Parente  and  Phyllis  Stigliano  I 
with  texts  In  Parente,  I  hum. is  \  s.ilt/ 
man  and  Stigliano 

(Chamberlain,  di  Suvero,  Judd,  Kelly 
Nevelson  Newman  Noguchi  Olden- 
burg, s. mi. ii. is,  Serra,  Shapiro,  smith, 
Smithson,  Stankiew 

Museu  de  Arte  Modema  de  s.m  Paulo, 
XVII  Sao  I'aulo  Bienal   Transformations 
Sculpture  from  Britain,  Octobei  N 
Decembei  Is  Organized  by  The  British 
Council  t  atalogue  with  texts  In  Julian 
Andrews,  Lew  is  Biggs,  I  \  nnc  Cooke, 
M.ii k  Francis,  leresa  Gleadowe,  John 
Mi  I  wen.  st u.i r  t  Morgan,  John  Roberts 
and  Nicholas  Scrota   [raveled  to  Museu 

de  Ai  le  Modem. i.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Janu 

ary  20-Februai  Museode 

\ite  Modemo,  Mexico  City .  March  1  5 
May  It.  Fundacao Calouste Gulbenkian, 
I  isbon,  l 
il  leacon) 

Milwauki  -sial 

Publii  ■•'.  Rail m  to  Di  5 

tobei  21,  1983-January  15,19    I 

u  it  It  texts  by  Elizabeth  ( lurusofl 
de  Fernandez-Gimenez  and  Gerald 
Nordland 
uli  Suvero,  Oldenburg,  Segal) 


1984 

Williams  College  Museum  ol  Art,  Wil- 
hamstown,  Massachusetts,  Vi  in  Bronze 
Anthony  ndro  Chia    '■ 

■:  Hunt.  ( 
Isaac  Witkin,  January  15-Februai 
Organized  by  Phyllis  luchman  ( 

with  texts  by  Vincent  Camcvale, 
N.iik\  Green, Robert  Phelan, Charles 
Shepard,  Ibchman,  James  Weiss  ,md 
1  lien  Wood   I  raveled  to  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  Mas  12  luly  B  (  olum- 
bus  Museum  ol  Art,  ( Ihio,  August  1  B 
Septemhi 

Modema  Museet,  Stockholm 
wishing  Points,  April  14  '■' 
ized  by  ( >IK-  Granath  Catali 

with  texts  by  led  i  astle,  Granath  and 

I  ucy  K   I  ippard 

(Hesse,  Smithson) 

I  he  Museum  ol 
An  In: 

May  1 7   Vugusl  19 
Organized  by  Kynaston  McShine  I 
logue  with  ' '        ne  and  Richard 

lenburg 

Imo,  Dea        '■     h  Paolini 
one.  Puryear,  Shapii 

huiulerl.  June  VSepten 

nized  In  I  iim  Beveler,  Keudiold  Hold 
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and  Martin  Schwander.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Laszlo  Glozer,  Franz  Meyer, 
Schwander  et  al 

Istituto  per  l'Arte  Contemporanea,  Fon- 
dazione  Amelio,  Herculaneum,  Terrae 
Motns,  July  6-December  31.  Organized 
by  Giulio  Carlo  Argan,  Michele  Bonu- 
omo,  Diego  Cortez  and  Giuseppe  Gal- 
asso.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Argan, 
Joseph  Beuys,  Bonuomo,  Bruno  Cora, 
Cortez,  Galasso,  Michael  Newman, 
Duncan  Smith  et  al 
(Beuys,  Long,  Merz,  Warhol) 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio,  Cityunde 
Contemporary  Sculpture  Exhibition, 
July  15-October  14.  Organized  by  San- 
dra Wiseley.  Catalogue 
(Dine,  di  Suvero,  Judd,  Morris,  Nevelson, 
Oldenburg,  Samaras,  Segal,  Shapiro,  Si- 
monds.  Smith) 

The  Guinness  Hop  Store,  St.  James'  Gate, 
Dublin,  ROSC  [84]:  the  poetry  of  vision, 
August  24-November  17.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Rosemarie  Mulcahy,  Patrick  J. 
Murphy,  William  Packer,  Michael  Scott, 
Ronald  Tallon  and  Dorothy  Walker 
(Andre,  Beuys,  Judd,  Kelly,  Kounellis, 
Long,  Morris,  Nash,  Nauman,  Serra, 
Shapiro) 

Gesellschaft  fur  aktuelle  Kunst  Diissel- 
dorf  e.V,  Messegelande  Halle  13,  Von 
hier  aus:  Zwei  Monate  neue  deutsche 
Kunst  in  Diisseldorf,  September  9-De- 
cember  2.  Organized  by  Kaspar  Konig. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Bernhard  Johan- 
nes-Blume,  Benjamin  H.D.  Buchloh, 
Konig  et  al. 
(Beuys,  Hesse) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Blam!  The  Explosion  of  Pop,  Mini- 
malism and  Performance,  1958-1964, 
September  20-December  2.  Organized 
by  John  G.  Hanhardt  and  Barbara 
Haskell.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Tom 
Armstrong,  Hanhardt  and  Haskell 
(Andre,  De  Maria,  Dine,  Flavin,  Johns, 
Judd,  Morris,  Oldenburg,  Rauschenberg, 
Rosenquist,  Samaras,  Segal) 

Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den, Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Content:  A  Contemporary 
Focus,  1974-1984,  October  4, 1984- 
January  6, 1985.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  I  loward  N.  Fox,  Abram  Lerner  and 
Miranda  McChntic 

(Artschwager,  Beuys,  Kienholz,  Kounel- 
lis, Long,  Merz,  Morris,  Nauman,  Nogu- 
chi,  Anne  and  Patrick  Poirier,  Puryear, 
Winsor) 

University  Art  Gallery,  Sonoma  State- 
University,  Rohnert  Park,  California, 
Works  m  Bronze:  A  Modern  Survey,  No- 
vember 2-December  16.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Mary  Bates,  Albeit  Elsen  and 
Susan  Moulton.  Traveled  to  Redding  Mu- 


seum and  Art  Center,  California,  May  1- 
June  2,  1985;  Palm  Springs  Desert  Mu- 
seum, November  15,  1985-January  12, 
1986;  Boise  Gallery  of  Art,  Idaho,  Febru- 
ary 21-March  30;  Cheney  Cowles  Memo- 
rial Museum,  Spokane,  April  25-June  1 
(Caro,  Segal) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  The  Third  Dimension:  Sculpture  of 
the  New  York  School,  December  6, 1984- 
March  3, 1985.  Organized  by  Lisa  Phil- 
lips. Catalogue  with  texts  by  Tom  Arm- 
strong and  Phillips.  Traveled  to  Fort 
Worth  Art  Museum,  May  12-July  21; 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  August  21- 
October  17;  Newport  Harbor  Art  Mu- 
seum, Newport  Beach,  California, 
November  7, 1985-January  5,  1986 
(Chamberlain,  di  Suvero,  Nevelson, 
Noguchi,  Smith,  Stankiewicz) 


1985 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  The 
European  Iceberg:  Creativity  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  Today,  February  8- April 
7.  Organized  by  Germano  Celant.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Celant,  Bruno  Cora, 
Johannes  Gachnang  and  Roald  Nasgaard 
(Anselmo,  Beuys,  Kounellis,  Merz, 
Paolini,  Penone) 

Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales,  Syd- 
ney, The  British  Show,  April  23-June  9. 
Organized  by  William  Wright  and  An- 
thony Bond,  selected  by  Bond,  Richard 
Francis  and  Wright.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  Bond,  Francis  and  Wright.  Traveled 
from  Art  Gallery  of  Western  Australia, 
Perth,  February  19-March  24;  to 
Queensland  Art  Gallery,  Brisbane,  July 
5-August  11 
(Deacon,  Long) 

The  Hayward  Gallery,  London,  The  Hay- 
ward  Annual  1985:  A  Journey  Through 
Contemporary  Art  with  Nigel  Green- 
wood, May  15-July  7.  Organized  by  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Greenwood 
(Long,  Nash) 
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Space.  New  York   I''"11 

Eduard  Trier,  Figur  und  Ruum  Die 
Skulptur  clcs  XX Jahrhunderts,  Merlin. 
I960;  English  edition,  Form  and  s' 

Sculpture  of  the  2(>th  Lena,  ■ 
York.  19( 

Clement  Greenberg,  Art  and  Culture 
Critical  Essays,  Boston,  1961 

Harold  Rosenberg,  The  Tradition  of  the 

I  ondon  and  New  York.  1962 

Joan  Selz,  Decouverte  tie  la  sculpture 
modeme,  Lausanne,  1963;  I  nglish  edi- 
tion, Modem  Sculpture.  Origins  and 
N   iw  York,  19 

Robert  Herbert,  ed  .  Modem  Artists  on 
\rt  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  i 

Herbert  Read,  A  Concise  History 
lern  Sculpture.  New  York.  1  ■ 

Harold  Rosenberg,  TheAnxioui 

today  and  its  Audience.  New  York. 

in  Bowness,  Modern  Sculpture,  I  on- 
don, 1965 

William  C  Seitz,  ed  .  "Conti.nipor.irv 
Sculpture,"  \rts  Yearbook-  -   '■  rk, 

Gregory  Battcock,  ed  .  Thi  '  \ 

Critical  Antha         '•   wYork   19 

Don-  Ashton,  Modern  American  Sculp- 
Jure,  New  York   l  ■ 

I  do  Kultermann,  Seue  Dimensionen  der 
I'lastik.  Tubingen,  1967;  I  nglish  edition, 

ih,  mments  and 

\».  mi 

Fred  Licht,  \  Hisl 

ture  Sculpture  of  the  19th  and  20th  i 
tunes.  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 

Barbara  Ros< 

New  York,  L967  revised  edition, 

orj  Battcock,  ed  .  Matin 


J.n.k  Bumham 

is<  alas,  \rt  m  the 
Other  Essay!  ' 

Wayne  i  rav<  n   S<  ulpt 
New  York,  19< 

Germano  Celant,  Art  V  \rth- 

works,  Impossi 

ceptualAi  fork  and  Washington, 

DC 

Robert  Goldwater,  What  is  V 

Sculpture  '.  New  York.  ! 

Abraham-Marie  Hammachei 

tionof  Modem  Sculpture   Tradition  and 

Innovation.  London,  1  '•■ 

K I. ins  Honnef,  Concept  Art,  Colo 

I  dward  Lucie-Smith,  Lai  •..  Ihe 

ll  Arts  Sim 

Harold  Rosenrx  irks  and  Pack- 

age   N 

John  Russell  and  Su/i  Gablik 
Redefined   '•  rk  and  Washington, 

D.< 

Heinz  K  Fuchs,  I'lastik  d 
Baden-Baden,  1970 

JamesJ  Kelly  dptural Idea, Min- 

neapolis, L970 

Nicolas  and  Elena  Calas,  Lons  and lm- 
'.   »  York,  1971 

I  ucy  K  I  ippard,  Changing 
k,  1971 

Robert  Maillard,  ed.,  M 

'.'    tern  Sculpture,  New  York,  1971 

Eduard  lru-r.  Bildha  m  J" 

Jahrhundcri.  Berlin,  1971 

.l.i  Meyer,  (  om  > :  I 
York.  L972 

oirc-  Muller, 

Isslu 

■ 
Harold  Rosenberg 

London  and  New  York 

or\  Batti 

'.    a  York    1 

Nam  Hun:. 

N 

K 

N 

I  iu\  K  1  ippai 

'. 

v  Bumham,  <•■ 

'■' 
'■ 
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William  Tucker,  Space,  Illusion,  Sculp- 
ture, London  and,  as  Early  Modern  Mod- 
ern Sculpture,  New  York,  1974 

William  Tucker,  The  Language  of  Sculp- 
ture, London, 1974 

Gerd  de  Vries,  ed.,  liber  Kunst:  Artists' 
Writings  on  the  Changed  Notion  of  Art 
after  1945,  Cologne,  1974 

Lawrence  Alloway,  Topics  in  American 
Art  since  1945,  New  York,  1975 

Wayne  Andersen,  American  Sculpture  in 
Process:  1930/1970,  Boston,  1975 

Barbara  Rose,  Readings  in  American  Art, 
1900-1975  ,  New  York,  1975 

Harold  Rosenberg,  Art  on  the  Edge:  Cre- 
ators and  Situations,  New  York,  1975 

Peter  Burger,  Theone  der  Avantgarde, 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  1976 

Sam  Hunter  and  John  Jacobus,  Modern 
Art,  From  Post-Impressionism  to  the 
Present:  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architec- 
ture, New  York,  1976 

Ellen  H.  Johnson,  Modern  Art  and  the 
Object,  New  York,  1976 

Edward  Lucie-Smith,  Arte  Oggi: 
Dall'espressionismo  astratto 
all'iperrealismo,  Milan,  1976;  English 
editions,  Art  Now:  From  Abstract 
Expressionism  to  Superrealism,  New 
York,  1977, 1981 

Douglas  Davis,  Artculture:  Essays  on  the 
Post-Modern,  New  York,  1977 

Rosalind  E.  Krauss,  Passages  in  Modern 
Sculpture,  New  York,  1977 

Paul  Cummings,  ed.,  Artists  in  their  own 
words:  Conversations  with  12  American 
artists,  New  York,  1979 

Harold  Osborne,  Abstraction  and  Artifice 
in  Twentieth-Century  Art,  Oxford,  1979 

David  Collens  and  H.  Peter  Stern,  Sculp- 
ture at  Storm  King,  New  York,  1980 

John  Beardsley,  Art  in  Public  Places, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1981 

Anthony  Padovano,  The  Process  of 
Sculpture,  New  York,  1981 

Dore  Ashton,  American  Art  since  1945, 
New  York,  1982 

Ellen  H.  Johnson,  ed.,  American  Artists 
on  Art  from  1 940  to  1 980,  New  York, 
1982 

Lucy  R.  Lippard,  Overlay:  Contempo- 
rary Art  and  the  Art  of  Prehistory,  New 
York,  1983 

Howard  J.  Smagula,  Currents:  Contem- 
porary Directions  m  the  Visual  Arts,  En- 
glewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1983 

Alan  Sonfist,  Art  in  the  Land:  A  Critical 
Anthology  of  Environmental  Art,  New 
York,  1983 


John  Beardsley,  Earthworks  and  Be- 
yond: Contemporary  Art  in  the  Land- 
scape, New  York,  1984 

Stacy  Paleologos  Harris,  ed.,  Insights/On 
Sites:  Perspectives  on  Art  in  Public 
Places,  Washington,  D.C.,  1984 

Rosalind  E.  Krauss,  The  Originality  of 
the  Avant-Garde  and  Other  Modernist 
Myths,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
London, 1985 
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ARTISTS*  BIOGRAPHIES,  SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


I  he  mosl  recently  published  sources  I 
lull  exhibition  listing  and  bibliographies 
are  cited  foi  each  artist  Selected  docu 
mentation  which  updates  the  information 
provided  in  the  majoi  sources  is  given 
\\  here  sources  are  not  easily  accessible, 
selected  documentation  covering  earlier 
exhibitions  and  bibliographical  refei 
ences  is  included 


Carl  Andre 

Bom  m  Quincy .  Massachusetts,  1935 
Studied  arl  w  itli  Patrick  and  Maud  Moi 
gan,  I'lnllips  Academy ,  Ando\  ei .  Massa 
chusetts,  1951-53  MovedtoNew  York. 
I  ivesin  N 

I  01  fullei  exhibition  history  and  biblii 
raphy .  see  I  >a\  id  Bourdon,  Carl  Andre 
Sculpture  1959  k,1978. 

Selected  I  rue-Man  I  xhibitioiu 

I  aguna  Gloria  \m  Museum,  Austin. 
[exas,  Carl  \ndre  'sculpture  1959-77, 
Jam.  1978  David 

Bourdon,  Carl  Andre   Sculpture  19    ■ 
77,  Neu  York,  1978,  published  as  cata- 
[Vaveled  in  L'ruttti  States  and  to 
Canada,  1978 

Whitechapel  Art  Callers.  I  ondon,  Curl 
Andre  Sculpture  1 9  M  irch  17- 

April  23.  1978  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Nicholas  Scrota 

Stedelijk  Van  tbbemuseum,  I  indhoven, 
Carl  Andre  Wood,  1978  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  R  H  Fuchs  and  the  artist 

I's  |  .  Institute  tor  Ait  and  Urban  Re- 
sources, New  York.  Carl  Andre,  Novem- 
ber 17-December  18,  198 

Inn-  Arts  Callus .  State  University  ol 
V  a  Y  .ik.  s:,  >n\  Brook,  c  arl  Andre 

N  ivember27,  1984- January 
8  1985  Catalogue  with  text  by  Rhonda 
pei 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Utist 
Book 

Ire     Hollis  Frampton   12  Dia- 
logues /"•        -      ;:        ■  ind  New 

On  the  Artist 
iodicals 
Roberta  Smith.  "Multiple  Returns,"  Art 
in  America,  vo\  70,  March  1982,  pp 

112  114 

1  Millet,  "Carl  Andre  La  Sculpture  au 
niveau  de  I'eau,"  Arl  Press,  no  70,  May 
I983.pi      ' 


Giovanni  Anselmo 

Horn  in  Borgofranco  d'lvrea,  Italy 
Studied  law  lor  one  yeai  Sell  taught  as 
an  artist  I  ives  in  Turin 

Tor  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy ".at 
Music  de  Grenoble,  1980,  and  < .. 
Anselmo,  exh  cat  .  Mum 
eme  de  la  Villc  de  Paris, 

Selected  <  tae-Man  I  xhibitioiu 

Kunsthalle  Basel,  < 

March  IS  April  22,  1  ilogue  with 

texts  by  leant  hristophc  Ainmann  and 
K  H  Fuchs   (raveled  to  I  he  Nether 
lands 

Musec  de  Grenoble,  Giovanni  An 
July  2-Octobei  6,  1980  (  aulogue  with 
texts  In  lean  Christophc  Ammann.  K  II 
Fuchs  and  rhierry  Raspail 

Musec  d'Art  Modcme  de  la  Ville  de 

Paris,  Giovanni  Anselmo,  Juni 

tembei  itaiogue  with  texts  by 

Suzanne  Pagt  and  Daniel  Sou  til 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
Books 

Ibrin,  1472 

/  lh  particolari  visibili  e  misurabili  di 
INFINITO,  hum,  1 

On  the  Artist 

Periodicals 

tagnotto,  "G    \      Data,  Milan. 
no  18,  October  197 

I    M    I'oinsot.  "Anselmo  inhm." 
Press.no  63, October  1  ■ 


Richard  Artschwager 

Born  in  Washington,  D.C  .  1923  Studied 
chemistry  and  biology  .  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, ltd..       '-  :  >  44.  1944 
iK  \  i  Studied  art  privately  with 
Amedee  Ozenfanl   '• 
I  ives  in  Brooklyn. 

fuller  exhibition  history  and  biblii 
raphy  .  sec  Rii  ■ 

Theme(s),exh  «.  .n  .  Albright  - 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  I979.and 

rJ.cat.,  Matrix 
Gallery,  University  Art  Museum  ' 
versity  ofCaUfomia,  Berkeley,  l 

Selected  One-Man  l  xhibitions 

Albright-Knox  Art  Callers.  Buffalo, 
Ku  I 

ist  \2  1979  i  atalogue  with  tex' 
Richard  Armstrong,  I  inda  I    < 
and  Suzanne  Delehanty    fraveled  in 

fill!. 
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Matrix  Gallery,  University  Art  Museum, 
University  of  California,  Berkleley, 
Richard  Artschwager/Matnx  82,  March 
14-May  20, 1984.  Brochure  with  text  by 
Constance  Lewallen.  Traveled  in  United 
States,  1984-85 

Kunsthalle  Basel,  Richard  Artschwager, 
October  1985 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
John  Russell,  "Artschwager's  Climate  of 
Ambiguity,"  The  New  York  Times,  July 
22, 1979 

Roberta  Smith,  "The  Artschwager 
Enigma,"  Art  in  America,  vol.  67,  Octo- 
ber 1979,  pp.  92-95 

Barbara  Cavaliere,  '"Richard 
Artschwager,"  Arts  Magazine,  vol.  56, 
February  1982,  p.  17 

Coosje  van  Bruggen,  "Richard 
Artschwager,"  Artforum,  vol.  22,  Sep- 
tember 1983,  pp.  44-51 


Larry  Bell 


Born  in  Chicago,  1939.  Studied  Choui- 
nard  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  1957-59. 
Lives  in  Taos,  New  Mexico. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Larry  Bell:  New  Work,  exh. 
cat.,  The  Hudson  River  Museum,  Yon- 
kers,  New  York,  1981. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Larry 
Bell:  The  Iceberg  and  Its  Shadow,  Febru- 
ary 6-March  21, 1976.  Catalogue.  Trav- 
eled in  United  States,  1976-77 

The  Hudson  River  Museum,  Yonkers, 
New  York,  Larry  Bell:  New  Work,  Janu- 
ary 31-March  22,  1981.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Richard  Koshalek,  Melinda 
Wortz  and  the  artist.  Traveled  in  United 
States,  1981 

Museum  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  Larry 
Bell:  The  Sixties,  September  17-Decem- 
ber  5, 1982.  Catalogue  with  text  by  the 
artist 

Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center, 
Larry  Bell:  Chairs  m  Space  —  How  the 
Game  Evolved,  March  24-May  13, 1984. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Charles  A. 
Guerin  and  the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
Book 

( 'hairs  in  Spfli  e  The  Book  of  tin1  ( }ame, 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  1984 

On  the  Aitisi 
Periodical 


C.  Rickey,  "Six  Sided  Constructions," 
Art  in  America,  vol.  71,  April  1983,  pp. 
150-153 


Joseph  Beuys 

Born  in  Krefeld,  West  Germany,  1921. 
Studied  with  Joseph  Enseling,  Staatlichen 
Kunstakademie,  Diisseldorf,  1947;  with 
Ewald  Matare,  1949-51.  Lives  in 
Diisseldorf. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Joseph  Beuys:  Zeichnungen/ 
Dessms,  exh.  cat.,  Musee  Cantonal  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Lausanne,  1983-84,  and 
Gotz  Adriani,  Winfried  Konnertz  and 
Karin  Thomas,  Joseph  Beuys,  Cologne, 
1973;  English  edition,  Joseph  Beuys: 
Life  and  Works,  New  York,  1979. " 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  Joseph  Beuys,  November  2, 1980- 
January  2, 1981.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Caroline  Tisdall 

Stadtische  Galerie  im  Lenbachhaus, 
Munich,  Joseph  Beuys:  Arbeiten  aus 
Munchener  Sammlungen,  September 
2-October  18, 1981.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Armin  Zweite 

Musee  Cantonal  des  Beaux-Arts,  Lau- 
sanne, Joseph  Beuys:  Zeichnungen/ 
Dessms,  November  17, 1983-January  3, 
1984.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Heiner 
Bastian  and  Erika  Billeter.  Traveled  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany  and  Nor- 
way, 1984-85 

Selected  Bibliography 

Books 
Wilhelm  Bojescul,  Zum  Kunstbegnff  des 
Joseph  Beuys,  Berlin,  1981 

Theodora  Vischer,  Beuys  und  die  Ro- 
mantik:  Indwiduelle  Ikonographie,  Indi- 
viduelle  Mythologie?,  Cologne,  1983 

Lucrezia  de  Domizio,  Bubi  Durini  and 
Italo  Tomassoni,  Incontro  con  Beuys, 
Pescara,  1984 

Periodicals 
Irmeline  Lebeer,  "Joseph  Beuys,"  Ca- 
hiers  du  musee  national  d'art  moderne, 
vol.  4,  April-June  1980,  pp.  170-193 

Lawrence  Gowing,  "In  Search  of  Beuys," 
London  Magazine,  vol.  20,  February- 
March  1981,  pp.  39-49 


Anthony  Caro 

Bom  in  London,  1924.  Apprenticed  to 
sculptor  Charles  Wheeler  intermittently, 
1937-42.  Studied  engineering,  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  1942-44,  studied 


Farnham  School  of  Art,  1944;  sculpture, 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  London, 
1946;  sculpture  and  drawing  with 
Wheeler,  Royal  Academy  Schools,  Lon- 
don, 1947-52.  Part-time  assistant  to 
Henry  Moore,  1951-53.  Since  1954  has 
lived  in  London. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  William  Rubin,  Anthony 
Caro,  New  York,  1975;  Dieter  Blume, 
Anthony  Caro:  Catalogue  Raisonne, 
Cologne,  1981;  and  Diane  Waldman, 
Anthony  Caro,  New  York,  1982. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Anthony  Caro,  April  30-July  6, 1975. 
Organized  by  William  Rubin.  Rubin, 
Anthony  Caro,  New  York,  1975,  pub- 
lished to  accompany  exhibition.  Traveled 
in  United  States,  1975-76 

Serpentine  Gallery,  London,  Anthony 
Caro:  Sculpture  1969-1984,  April  12- 
May  28, 1984.  Organized  by  Catherine 
Lampert  assisted  by  Rosalie  Cass  for  Arts 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Tim  Hilton.  Traveled  in  England 
and  to  Denmark,  West  Germany  and 
Spain,  1984-85 

Acquavella  Galleries  and  Andre  Emmer- 
ich Gallery,  New  York,  Anthony  Caro, 
An  Exhibition  in  Honor  of  the  Artist's 
60th  Birthday:  1982-1984,  Four  Phases, 
May  24-June  29, 1984.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  A[ndre|  E[mmerich] 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodical 
Phyllis  Tuchman,  "An  Interview  with 
Anthony  Caro,"  Art  m  America,  vol.  72, 
October  1984,  pp.  146-153 


John  Chamberlain 

Born  in  Rochester,  Indiana,  1927.  Stud- 
ied Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1950-52; 
studied  and  taught.  Black  Mountain  Col- 
lege, Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina, 
1955-56.  Moved  to  New  York,  1956.  Has 
lived  and  worked  in  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Texas.  Lives  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  John  Chamberlain:  A  Retro- 
spective Exhibition,  exh.  cat.,  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York, 
1971,  and  John  Chamberlain:  Reliefs 
1 960-1982,  exh.  cat.,  The  John  and 
Mable  Ringling  Museum  of  Art,  Sarasota, 
Florida,  1983. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  John  Chamberlain:  A 
Retrospective  Exhibition,  December  22, 
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1971  Februai  2  (  ataloguewith 

text  by  Diane  Waldman,  excerpts  from 
conversation  among  I  lizabeth  C  Bak 
I  li  m  ludd,  Waldman  and  the  artisl 

Kunsthalle  Bern,  John  Chamberlain,  >  l 
tobei  L2  Novembei  18  italogue 

m ith  texts  by  KIM  u<  hs,  lohannes 
i  la<  hnang,  I  >onald  Judd  and  reprinted  in- 
terview ol  Roberl  Creeley  by  Kevin 
Powei    fraveled  to  rhe  Netherlands, 
L980 

rhe  lohn  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  ol 
\i i.  Sarasota,  Florida,  John  Chamber- 
lain Relit  lanuary 
March  2  '  198  I  (  atalogue  with  text  and 
interview  with  the  artisl  bj  Michael 
Auping 

Palaciod<  i  ristal  Parque  del  Retiro, 

M.uli  id,  h>hn  Chamberlain,  Januai  \ 
March  1984  Catalogue  with  texts  In 
K  II  Fuchs,  Gary  Indiana,  Donald  Judd 
and  the  .mist 

Xaviet  Fourcadehu  , New  York.  John 
Chamberlain    \, ,,   Sculpturt    February 
25-March  11    1984.  (  atalogue 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 
Julie  S\  Ivester,  John  Chamberlain   a  cat- 
alogue  raisonne  of  the  sculpture,  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  in  preparation 

Periodicals 

Gary  Indiana,  "John  Chamberlain's  lr- 
regulat  Set,"  Art  in  America,  vol.  71,  No- 
vembei  I983,pp  208  216 

Duncan  Smith,  "In  the  Heart  ol  tin-  I  in- 
in. in  An  I  svi\  on  John  Chamberlain," 
Krtforum,  vol  22,  January  1984,  pp   19 
43 


Eduardo  Chillida 

Born  in  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  1924  Stud- 
ied architecture,  I  niversity  of  Madrid, 
L943  16;  draw  ing  .it  private  arl  school, 
I'M  •  Moved  i"  Paris,  1948  I  ived  in  Vil- 
lained sous  Bois,  I  rani e   1950  1 l<  in.nn. 
Spain,  1951   >8  Sinci  1959  has  lived  in 
s.m  Sebastian 

Foi  fullei  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy .  sei  I  duardo  Chillida,  exh 
Museum  ol  \r\  (  irnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 

ind  Chillida,  exh  cat  . 
1  homas  Galerie,  Munich,  198  i 

Selected  I  hie-Man  l  inhibitions 

Mum  inn.'!  v-  l   imegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, Eduardo  c  'hillida,  < U  tob<  i 
19  '9  lanuary  6  1980  I  Irganizedby 
Leon  \    \ikus  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Octavio  Paz   [raveled  in  United  States, 
L980 


Kestnei  Gesellschaft,  Hannover, 
Eduardo  Chillida  Skulpturen,  April  In 
May  .'i   1981  (  italogue  with  texts  In 
i.    Vhrens  Carl  Haenlein,  Octavio  Paz, 
I  lelmul  S<  hneider  and  the  .irtisi 

[homas  Galerie,  Munii  h,  (  hillida,  March 

lune  I.  1985  Catalogue  with 
printed  text  by  Pierre  \oll>oudt 

Tasende  Gallery .  I  .1  Jolla,  Eduardo 
Chillida.My  i 

Selei  led  Bibliography 

Hook 

Peter  Selz,  Chillida   TwoPublk  Spaces  in 
the  Basque  Country .  I  .i  lolla   1 9 

Periodicals 

I  lien  Schwartz,  "I  duardo  Chillida    I 
sculpt  tor  the  world  but  my  roots  are  in 
the  Basque  count)  . 
March  I980,pp  70  71 

Isabel  Gomez  de 1  eon  Contreras,  "I  a 
obra  bidimensional  del  escultoi  I  duardo 
Chillida  tematicay  tecnicas,"  Goya,  vol 
luly-August  1981,  pp 


Joseph  Cornell 

Born  in  Nyack  Nt  m  Vbrk,  1903    VI 
tended  Phillips  Academy,  Vndovei   Mas 
sachusetts,  1917-21  Self-taught  as  an 
artist.  Lived  in  Flushini    N  rk.  Died 

in  Flushing,  ll>72. 

fuller  exhibition  history  and  biblii 
raphy .  see  I  liane  Waldman,  loseph 
Cornell,  New  York.  1977,  and  Joseph 

me//,exh  cat  .  rhe  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art,  New  Vbrk   1980 

Selected  I  me  Man  I  inhibitions 

I  he  Museum  ol  Modern  \it.  New  V>rk. 
Joseph  Cornell,  October  29,  1980-Janu- 

ii  \  20,  1981  Organized  by  Kynaston 
McShine  i  atalogue  with  texts  by  Dawn 
Ades,  I  \iul. i  Roscoe  Hartigan,  McShine, 

itclifl  and  P  Adams  Sitney 
[raveled  to  England,  West  i  lermany . 
Italy .  France  and  in  United  States, 
1981 

Castelli,  Feigen,  Corcoran,  New  York. 
loseph  Cornell  t5Masterpu 

I I  lune  18  1982  Sandra  I  eonard  Starr, 
Art  and  Metaphy  mo,  published  as 
catalogue 

ih.  I  eig<  n.  Corcoran,  New  V>rk, 
Joseph  c  urnell  and  the  Ballet,  November 

inuary  20,  1983  (  atalogue 
with  text  by  s.nnlr.1 1  eonard  s 

onal  Museum  ol  American  \rt. 
Washington,  1 1 1 

Novembei  19, 
18  I  Checklist  with 
text  by  I  muI. i  Hartigan 


I  iiiul.iiioii  In. iii  March,  Madrid,  / 
netf.  April  1-May  I 
with  lext  by  Fernando  Huici 
[raveled  in  Spain,  I 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  Ihe  Artist 
Periodical 

"Nebula,  [he  Powdi  I 

October,  vol   IS.  Wintei  1980,  pp  41  Js 

On  Ihe  Artist 
Periodicals 

Alexandra  Anderson,    I  he  Fabulist  ol 
i  Parkway ."  Portfolio,  vol.  i    '• 
vember-Decembei  1980  pp  I 

I  homas  I  awson,  "Silently .  by  Means  ol  .i 
Flashing  I  ight,  vol   15  Wintei 

1980,  pp  -i"  "ti 

Helen  II  Haroutunian,  "Joseph  Cornell 
in  \  ;<•;/."  \rts  Magazine,  vol 
1981, pp   102  ins 

Christine  Hennessey      loseph  Cornell  A 

Balletomane,"  An  hi 

Journal,  vol  23,  no    1,  1983,  pp  6-12 

1  still  Curtis  (Buck)  Pennington,  "Joseph 
Cornell  Dime  Store  Connoisseui 
chives  of  American  Art  Journal,  vol  2  }, 
no  J,  1983,  pp  1  )  20 


Richard  Deacon 

Born  in  Wales,  1949  Studied,  Somerset 
College  ol  Art.  Taunton,  England 

Martins  Si  hool  ol  \m.  London, 
Royal  College  <  ndon, 

trt.  London. 
1977-78  I  ives  in  London 

I  or  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy .  see  Richard  I 

I, exh. cat  .The  Fruitmarkcl 
Cillers.  Edinburgh,  191 

SfUi led  I  'Hi  Mm  l  nhibitions 

Tin  Fruitmarkel  Gallery,  I  dinburgh, 
Richard  Dt 

tober  6-November  1"   1984  ogue 

with  text  by  Michael  Newman   [raveled 

rhe  rate  i>.iIIit\  .  I  ondon,  R 
12  June  1".  I 

Srii  1 1,  d  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
ok 

I  ardiff.  I 
On  Ihe  Artist 

lOllll.ll 

in  U.ilki  r.  "Interview  with 
Richard  D* 
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Walter  De  Maria 

Born  in  Albany,  California,  1935.  Stud- 
ied University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1953-57  (B.A.);  1957-59  (M.F.A.). 
Moved  to  New  York,  1966.  Lives  in  New 
York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Walter  De  Maria,  exh.  cat., 
Museum  Boymans-van  Beuningen,  Rot- 
terdam, 1984. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Kunstmuseum,  Basel,  Walter  De  Maria: 
Skulpturen,  October  28, 1972-January  7, 
1973.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Franz 
Meyer 

Hessisches  Landesmuseum,  Darmstadt, 
Walter  De  Maria:  Der  grosse  Erdraum.  8 
Skulpturen,  44  Zeichnungen,  May  31- 
July  28, 1974.  Brochure  with  texts  by 
Gerhard  Bott  and  H.  M.  Schmidt 

Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre 
Georges  Pompidou,  Paris,  Walter  De 
Maria:  360°  I  Ching/64  Sculptures,  July 
8-October5, 1981,  April  13-June  13, 
1982.  Brochure  with  text  by  Alfred 
Pacquement 

Museum  Boymans-van  Beuningen,  Rot- 
terdam, Walter  De  Maria,  December  16, 
1984-January  27, 1985.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Wim  Beeren 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
Periodical 

"The  Lightning  Field,"  Artforum,  vol.  28, 
April  1980,  pp.  52-59 

On  the  Artist 
Periodicals 

Germano  Celant,  "Walter  De  Maria- 
Lightning  Field,"  Domus,  vol.  607,  May 
1980,  pp.  65-67 

John  Beardsley,  "Art  and  Authoritarian- 
ism: Walter  De  Maria's  Lightning  Field," 
October,  vol.  16,  Spring  1981,  pp.  35-38 


Jim  Dine 

Born  in  Cincinnati,  1935.  Studied  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;  School  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  and  Ohio 
University  (B.F.A.  1957).  Moved  to  New 
York,  1958.  Lived  in  London,  1967-71. 
Moved  to  Putney,  Vermont,  1971.  Lives 
in  California.  London,  Vermont  and 
Waslunglon. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  David  Shapiro,  Jim  Dine: 
Painting  What  One  Is,  New  York,  1981, 
and  Jim  Dine:  Five  Themes,  exh.  cat., 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  1984. 


Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Williams  College  Museum  of  Art,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts,  Jim  Dine, 
Prints:  1970-1977,  October  3-November 
5, 1976.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Riva 
Castleman,  Thomas  Krens  and  the  artist 

The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  Jim  Dine: 
Sculpture  and  Drawings,  February  17- 
March  17, 1984.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Michael  Edward  Shapiro 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis,  Jim 
Dine:  Five  Themes,  February  19-April 
15, 1984.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Graham  W.  J.  Beal,  Robert  Creeley, 
Martin  Friedman  and  the  artist.  Traveled 
in  United  States,  1984-85 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodical 

Rom  Feinstein,  "Jim  Dine's  Early  Work," 
Arts  Magazine,  vol.  58,  March  1984,  pp. 
70-71 

Mark  di  Suvero 

Born  in  Shanghai,  1933.  Moved  with 
family  to  San  Francisco,  1941.  Studied, 
San  Francisco  City  College,  1953-54; 
sculpture  with  Robert  Thomas  and  aca- 
demic course,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  1954-55;  sculpture  with 
Stefan  Novak  and  academic  course.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1956-57 
(B.A.).  Moved  to  New  York,  1957.  Lived 
in  Europe,  1971-75.  Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Mark  di  Suvero,  exh.  cat., 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  1975. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Mark  di  Suvero,  November  13, 
1975-February  8, 1976.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  James  C.  Monte 

Janie  C.  Lee  Gallery,  Houston,  Mark  di 
Suvero,  New  Sculpture,  January-Febru- 
ary 1978.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Barbara  Rose 

John  Berggruen  Gallery,  San  Francisco, 
Mark  di  Suvero:  Major  Outdoor  Sculp- 
ture, September  1-December  31, 1983. 
Catalogue 

Storm  King  Art  Center,  Mountainville, 
New  York,  Mark  di  Suvero:  25  Years  of 
Sculpture  and  Drawings,  May  22-Octo- 
ber  31, 1985.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
David  R.  Collens,  H.  Peter  Stern  and 
Phyllis  Tuchman 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
Barbara  Rose,  "On  Mark  di  Suvero: 
Sculpture  Outside  Walls,"  Art  Journal, 


vol.  35,  Winter  1975-76,  pp.  118-125 

Carter  Ratcliff,  "Taking  Off:  Four  Sculp- 
tors and  the  Big  New  York  Gesture,"  Art 
in  America,  vol.  66,  March-April  1978, 
pp.  100-106 

John  R.  Klein,  "Idealism  Realized:  Two 
Public  Commissions  by  Mark  di  Suvero," 
Arts  Magazine,  vol.  56,  December  1981, 
pp.  80-90 

C.  Miedzinski,  "Heroic  Urban  Totems: 
Mark  di  Suvero,"  Artweek,  vol.  14,  De- 
cember 3, 1983 

Carter  Ratcliff,  "Artist's  Dialogue:  A 
Conversation  with  Mark  di  Suvero,"  Ar- 
chitectural Digest,  vol.  40,  December 
1983,  pp.  192,196, 198,200 

Wade  Saunders,  "Risk  &  Balance:  Mark 
di  Suvero,"  Art  in  America,  vol.  71,  De- 
cember 1983,  pp.  128-135 


Jean  Dubuffet 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  1901.  Studied  art,  Le 
Havre,  1916-18;  Academie  Julian,  Paris, 
for  six  months  in  1918.  Pursued  various 
occupations,  painting  only  intermittently. 
1923-42.  Devoted  himself  to  art  from 
1942.  Lived  in  Vence,  Paris  and  Le 
Touquet.  Died  in  Paris,  1985. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Andreas  Franzke,  Dubuffet, 
New  York,  1981. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Akademie  der  Kiinste,  Berlin,  Dubuffet 
Retrospektive,  September  7-October  26, 

1980.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Daniel 
Abadie,  Juan  Allende-Blin,  Troels 
Andersen,  Andreas  Franzke,  Emil 
Kaufmann,  Jorn  Merkert,  Lorenza 
Trucchi  and  the  artist.  Traveled  in 
Austria  and  Germany,  1980-81 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  Jean  Dubuffet:  A  Retrospective 
Glance  at  Eighty,  July  31-September  27, 

1981.  Brochure  with  texts  by  Morton  L. 
Janklow  and  Thomas  M.  Messer  and  ex- 
cerpts from  previously  published  texts 
by  the  artist 

Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre 
Georges  Pompidou,  Paris,  Jean 
Dubuffet:  Sites  aux  figurines  et  Psycho- 
sites,  September  23-November  23, 1981. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Daniel  Abadie 

The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  Jean  Dub- 
uffet: Partitions' 1980-81,  Psycho-Sites 
1981,  December  3, 1982-January  8, 
1983.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Carter 
Ratcliff 

The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  Jean 
Dubuffet:  Mires,  December  7, 1984-Jan- 
uary 12, 1985.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Daniel  Abadie 
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M.ilmn  Konsthall,  Sweden,  lean 
Dubuffet,  Deo  rnb<  ■  I  i   1984  March 
in  L98  i  <  atalogue  with  texts  by  I  je 
i.itt.  lit  1  inde,  Sven  Sandstrom, 
I  .ism-  Sdderborg,  I  orenza  Dnn  chi  and 
the  .mist 

Selected  Bibliographv 
Book 

M.l\  I  err. m.  I   atttlogUe  de\  traitlllX  lie 

jean  Dubuffet,  14  vols    I  »64-84 

Periodical 
C.  Millet,  "An liitec hires de  Jean 
1  hibuffel  les  consequences  de  la 
guerre,"  \rt  Press  International,  vol  45, 
February  1981,  pp.  6-8 


John  Duff 

Bom  m  Lafayette.  Indiana,  I'M?  Studied 
San  Francisco  \n  Institute  (B.F.A   L967). 

I  ices  in  Nrw  Vol  k 

I  o!  fullei  exhibition  history  and  biblii 

raphe  .  s,  :<ments  in  Recent 

Sculpture, exh  cat  ,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art.  New  York,  L98  I 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Sonoma  State  Universitj  \n  Gallery, 
Rohnerl  Park,  California,  John  /'//// 
Sculpture  Retrospet  0< 

tobei  B  November  L6,  1979  Catalogue 
with  texts  in  Robert Creeley  andRoberl 
Mai  l  tonald 

Margo  i  e.ivm  Gallery,  I  os  Vngeles,  John 
Duff  Recent  Sculpture  in  Fiberglass,  No- 
vembei  29  Decembei  29,  l  >84 

Bluni-lleliiKin  Gallery  ,  New  York,  John 
Duff  Vi  ..  Si  ulpturt  lanuary  9  Febru- 
ary 2, 1985 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 

Michael  Breiison,  "Arl  6  Sculptors  Dis- 
play '  \  Rational  Imperative,1  "  The  \ 
York  rimes, January  is   L98  i 

Donald  Kuspit,  lohn  Duffs  Perfecl 
S<  ulpture,  \rtforum,  vol.  21.  April 
L985,  pp  78-80 


Dan  Flavin 

Bum  in  New  Vbrk,  1933  Studied,  United 
States  Aii  1  on  i  Meteorological  lee  Inn 
dan  Irainii  :   195  Y,  arl  during 

military  service  through  i  Iniversity  ol 
Maryland  I  inension  Program,  Korea, 

i  -  >;  art  history,  [hi  \<  «  School  foi 
Soi  ial  Resean  h,  New  Vbrk,  19  i6;  draw 
ing  and  painting,  Columbia  l  niversity, 
New  York,  1957  >9  Lives  in  Garrison, 

Ncu  ^oik 


fuller  exhibition  history  arid  biblii 
raphy .  see  Dan  Flavin  Fluorescent 
I  ight,  ett  .  exh  <..u  .  National  Gallei  . 
Canada,  Otta  I  and  Fun)  Instal- 

lationen  in  Fluoreszierendem  Lulu  i 
Dan  Flavin,  exh  cal  .  Kunstmuseum, 

Basel.  1975. 

Selected  (  )ne-Man  I  xlnhilioiis 

mal  Gallei  \  ot  c  .mada.  ( Ottawa, 
Dan  Flavin  Fluorescent  Light,  i 
tember  I  I  Octobei  19  italogue 

with  text  by  Brydon  Smith   rraveledin 

id. i  and  to  United  States.  L9 

Kunstmuseum,  Basel.  Fiinj  Installationen 
in  Fluoreszierendem  Licht  von  Dun 
Fla\  ■  lanuary  1 1 . 

1976  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Jay  Belloli 
and  I  mily  s  Rauh 

Parrish  Art  Museum.  Southampton.  New 
York,       drawn  along  the  shores,  1959- 

byDan  Flavin,  June  JO  July  10, 
197K  Catalogue  with  text  by  Dan  Flavin 
rraveledin  United  States,  L979  80 

1  he  Museum  ot  Contemporary   \n.  I  os 
eles,  "Monuments"  fot  \   Tallin  from 

Dan  Flavin,  April 21-June 24,  198  I 
:ed  by  lulia  Brown   [raveled  in 

United  States.  l(»s4.  and  to  France,  Italy 
and  The  Netherlands.  L984  36 

Selected  Bibliography 
Periodical 

David  Shapiro.  "Meditation  ajoutee 

fetishes  and  the  So<  ial  Idea  a  Note  on 

Restless  I  ite."  Res  L981,  n  p 


Alberto  Giacometti 

Born  in  Borgonovo,  Switzerland,  1901 
Studied  painting,  Ecole  des  Beaux   \i  is, 
I iene\  a,  and  s,.  ulpture  and  draw  mi;, 
Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  ( ,ene\  a.  1919 

20;  sculpture  with  Antoine  Bourdelle, 
Vi  ademie  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere, 
Paris  intermittently  until  1925  I  ivedin 
a  from  1942  Returned  to  Paris, 
Died  in  Chur,  Switzerland,  I 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy .  see  Reinhold  I  lohl,  \D 

Si  "      ■    1971,1  nglish  edi- 
tion, 1  ondon  m\A  New  Vbrk,  1972,  and 
Alberto  Giacometti  A  Retrospect) 
hibition,exh  v .n  , Solomon R  Guggen 
heim  Museum    ■  ■    ; 

Selected  I  hoe-Mas  I  Kbibrtiom 

Solomon  R  Guggenheim  Museum  N 
York,  Alberto  Giacometti  A  I 
thibition,  April  5-June  23,  I 
logue  with  text  by  Reinhold  Hohl 
[raveled  in  part  in  I  Inited  Mates  and 

Canada    1  I     I 


Modem. i  '■'  >tockholn 

etti, February  17  Maul 

logue  with  texts  by  Andre  Breton 

I. Hide  and  the  artist 

Wilhelm  Lehmbruck  Museum,  Duisl 

erto  Giacometti  Plastiken-Gemdlde- 
Zeichnungen,  Septembei  17  November 
ilogue  with  texts  by 

tried  Sal/mann.  the  artist  et  al 

Fondation  Maeght,  Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 
France,  Alberto  Giacometti,  July  - 

tember  II  italogue  with  texts 

icques  I  hipin  and  Michel  Leiris 

Bundner  Kunstmuseum.  Chur.  Switzer- 
land.  Alberta  Giacometti  Ein  Klassiker 



■■■.aide.  Zeichnungen,  Biicher,  October 
Decembei  11    1978  (  atalogue  with 
texts  In  Otto  Breu  ha.  Jacques  Dupin  and 
the  artist   [raveled  to  Austria,  19    • 

iallery   I  ondon.  Giacometti 
sculpture  paintings  drawings,  April  H) 
Mas  17,1981  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Mil  hael  I  larrison,  I  )a\  id  Sy  Ivester  and 
the  artist  Traveled  in  England,  19 

Musee  d'Art  et  d'lndustrie.  Saint 

Etienne,  France,  \lbt  rto  Giacometti, 
Summei  1981   Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Jacques  Dupin  and  Marcelin  Pleynel 

Seta  ted  Bibliography 

Hooks 

Willy  Rotzler,  Die  Geschichti 
Alberto  Giacometti-Stiftung 
Dokumentation,  Bern,  u   I  ■ 

Alberto  Giacometti  and  America, 
lamara  s  I  c  .ms.  i 
1984 

Periodicals 

Andrew  Forge.  "( )n  Giacometti,' 
forum,  vol    1  I,  September  1474.  pp 

Alain  Kinh.  "Giacometti's  Blast, 

.  vol  67,  January  February 

1979.  pp  Ul  L23 

tncbUn,  "Alberto 

•metti    un  art  de  la  cTiiaute. 

Presi  /-:.'.  matt  «  ;  -  l . 

pp    : 

ill  Fritsch,  "Alberto  Giacometti 
Kunst  zwischen  Begehren  und  willen 
/urn  wissen,"  />,;-  K 
no  2,  I981.pp   )  - 

utine  Kesting,  'Die  Eternisierung  der 
Ruktuation  Ubei  den  Prozess  der  Wahr- 
nehmungbei  Beckett  und  Giacometti," 

Das  K;<'  I   14,  no  2.  198 1  pp 

I 

lames  1  ord.     S.irtre  and  Giacometti," 

'■ 
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Eva  Hesse 

Born  in  Hamburg,  1936.  Moved  with 
family  to  United  States,  1939.  Studied, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  1952;  Art  Stu- 
dents League,  New  York,  1954-57;  Yale- 
Norfolk  Summer  Art  School,  Connecti- 
cut, 1957;  painting  with  Josef  Albers, 
School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  1959  (B.F.A.). 
Lived  in  Kettwig,  West  Germany,  1964- 
65.  Died  in  New  York,  1970. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Lucy  R.  Lippard,  Eva  Hesse, 
New  York,  1976,  and  Eva  Hesse:  A  Ret- 
rospective of  the  Drawings,  exh.  cat., 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  1982. 

Selected  One- Woman  Exhibitions 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  Eva  Hesse:  A  Memorial  Exhibition, 
December  7, 1972-February  11, 1973. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Robert 
Pincus-Witten,  Linda  Shearer  and  the 
artist.  Traveled  in  United  States,  1973-74 

Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  London,  Eva 
Hesse:  Sculpture  1963-1970,  May  4-June 
17, 1979.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Rosalind  Krauss,  Nicholas  Serota  and 
Naomi  Spencer.  Traveled  to  The 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  1979 

Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  Eva  Hesse:  A  Retrospec- 
tive of  the  Drawings,  April  20-May  30, 
1982.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Ellen  H. 
Johnson.  Traveled  in  United  States, 
1982-83 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
Clara  Weyergraf,  "The  Holy  Alliance: 
Populism  and  Feminism,"  October,  vol. 
16,  Spring  1981,  pp.  23-34 

Ellen  H.  Johnson,  "Order  and  Chaos: 
From  the  Diaries  of  Eva  Hesse,"  Art  in 
America,  vol.  71,  Summer  1983,  pp. 
110-118 


Robert  Irwin 

Born  in  Long  Beach,  California,  1928. 
Studied,  Otis  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles, 
1948-50;  Jepsom  Art  Institute,  Los  An- 
geles, 1951;  Chouinard  Art  Institute,  Los 
Angeles,  1951-52.  Lives  in  California. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Robert  Irwin,  exh.  cat.,  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  1977. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Fort  Worth  Art  Museum,  Robert  Irwin: 
(  ontinuing  Responses,  July  27,  1975-1977 


Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chicago, 
Robert  Irwin,  November  8, 1975-Janu- 
ary  4, 1976.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Ira 
Licht 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Robert  Irwin,  April  16-May  29, 
1977.  Catalogue  with  text  by  the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 
Lawrence  Weschler,  Seeing  is  Forgetting 
the  Name  of  the  Thing  One  Sees:  A  Life 
of  Contemporary  Artist  Robert  Irwin, 
Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  and  London,  1982 

Periodical 

Melinda  Wortz,  "Surrendering  to  Pres- 
ence: Robert  Irwin's  Esthetic  Integra- 
tion," Artforum,  vol.  20,  November 
1981,  pp.  63-69 


Jasper  Johns 


Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  1930.  Studied 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
1947-48.  Moved  to  New  York,  1949. 
Lives  in  New  York  and  St.  Martin,  French 
West  Indies. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Jasper  Johns:  A  Retrospective 
Exhibition,  exh.  cat.,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York,  1977,  and 
Richard  Francis,  Jasper  Johns,  New 
York,  1984. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Jasper  Johns:  A  Retrospective  Ex- 
hibition, October  18, 1977-January  1, 
1978.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Michael 
Crichton.  Traveled  to  Germany,  France, 
England,  Japan  and  in  United  States, 
1978 

Galerie  Valeur,  Nagoya,  Japan,  Lead 
Reliefs,  July  1-29, 1978 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 
David  Shapiro,  Jasper  Johns:  Drawings 
1954-1984,  New  York,  1984 

Periodicals 
Roni  Feinstein,  "New  Thoughts  for 
Jasper  Johns'  Sculpture,"  Arts 
Magazine,  vol.  54,  April  1980, 
pp.  139-145 

Charles  Harrison  and  Fred  Orton, 
"Jasper  Johns:  Meaning  What  You  See," 
Art  History,  vol.  7,  March  1984,  pp.  78- 
107 

D.  Davvetas,  "Jasper  Johns  et  sa  famille 
d'objets,"  Art  Press,  vol.  80,  April  1984, 
pp.  11-12 


Donald  Judd 

Born  in  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri, 
1928.  Studied,  Art  Students  League, 
New  York,  1948, 1949-53;  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, 1948-49;  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1949-53  (B.S.),  1957-62 
(M.A.).  Lives  in  New  York  and  Marfa, 
Texas. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Donald  Judd,  exh.  cat.,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  1975. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Donald  Judd,  May  24-July  6, 1975. 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Brydon  Smith, 
Roberta  Smith  and  the  artist 

Kunsthalle,  Bern,  Donald  Judd:  Skulptu- 
ren,  April  14-May  30, 1976.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Johannes  Gachnang  and 
the  artist 

Stedelijk  Van  Abbemuseum,  Eindhoven, 
Donald  Judd:  Skulpturen,  June  16-July 
15, 1979.  Catalogue  with  text  by  the 
artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
Book 

Complete  Writings  1959-75,  New  York, 
1975 

Periodicals 

"The  Importance  of  Permanence,"  Jour- 
nal, vol.  32,  Spring  1982,  pp.  18-21 

"A  long  Discussion  not  about  Master- 
pieces but  why  there  are  so  few  of  them," 
Art  in  America,  vol.  72,  September  1984, 
pp.  9-11;  vol.  72,  October  1984,  pp.  9-11 

On  the  Artist 

Periodical 
P.  Carlson,  "On  Judd's  Equivocal  Ob- 
jects," Art  in  America,  vol.  72,  January 
1984,  pp.  114-118 


Ellsworth  Kelly 

Born  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  1923. 
Studied,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  1941- 
42;  with  Ture  Bengtz  and  Karl  Zerbe,  The 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton, 1946-47;  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris,  1948.  Lived  in  France,  1948-54. 
Returned  to  United  States  and  settled  in 
New  York,  1954.  Since  1970  has  lived  in 
Chatham,  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Ellsworth  Kelly:  Sculpture, 
exh.  cat.,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York,  1982. 
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Selected  ( )ih-\i.hi  i  xhibitioos 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam, 
Ellsworth  Kelly  Schilderijen  en  beelden 

embei  I  1,  1979  Febru- 
ary I   L980  (  il  ilogue  with  texts  by 
Vntje  von  Graevenitz,  Barbara  Rose  and 
Katharina  Schmidl   [raveled  to  I  ngland, 
1 1. inn'  .iiul  German) .  1980 

Whitney  Museum  ol  American  Art,  New 
York,  /  llsn  orth  Kelly  Sculpture.  Decem- 
bei  1  ",  L982  February  2     L98  I  (  ata 
logue  with  texts  by  I  mils  Rauh  Pulitzei 
and  Patterson  Sims  rraveled  in  United 
States,  L983 

Mai  jo  I  eavin  Gallery  .  I  os  Angeles, 
and  I  i "  i  astelli  Gallery  .  V  w  ><>rk. 
Ellsworth  Kelly  Painted  Aluminum  Wall 
Sculpture  Weathering  Steel  Wall  Sculp- 
ture, lanuary  12  February  is,  i  • 
alogue  u  iih  texl  In  the  .irtM 

Blum-Helman Gallery,  New  V>rk. 

Ellsworth  Kelly    Works  in  Wood. 

May  2-June  2,  1984  (  atalogue 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 
i<  Win  i  oplans,  Ellsworth  Kelly .  New 
York,  1973 

Periodical 

Barbara  Knowles  Debs,  "Precise  Implica- 
tions," \n  m  America,  vol  71,  Summei 

198  I  iv   1  1''  !-''• 


Edward  Kienholz 

Born  in  I  airfield,  Washington,  1  c>27. 
From  I'M.  i2  studied  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman;  I  astern  Washington 
i  ollege  "i  Education,  Cheney  .  Whit- 
worth  (  ollege,  Spokane  Self-taught  as 
.in  artist  I  ived  in  I  os  Vngeles,  1953-73. 
Moved  to  Berlin,  1973  Sinc<  1975  has 
lived  in  Berlin  and  Hope,  Idaho 

lei  fullei  exhibition  history  and  hil<li> >l; 
raphy .  see  /  dward  Kienholz,  I  os 
les  County  Museum  "t  \n.  exh 

.  urd  and  \anc\  Reddm 

Kienholz  Human  Scale,  exh  cal  .  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  \<<   1984 

Selected  ( hie-Man  I  xhibitions 

l.'-  Vngeles  County  Museum  ol  \m. 
ird  Kienho      \l  in  h  10  May  IS. 
ilogue  with  texl  by  Maurice 
luchman   [raveled  in  United 
States  i 

I  In  I  louglas  Hyde  Gallery  .  IVinity 
College,  Dublin,  Edward  Kienholz 
Tableaux  1961 

February  21,  1981  Catalogue  with  texl 
by  David  s 


s.ui  1 1. mi  ism  Museum  ol  Moden 
irdand  Nam  \  Reddm  Kienl 
Human  Scale,  June  28-Augusl  26,  1984 
Catalogue  with  texts  by  Ron  Glowen, 
I  aw  rence  Weschlei  and  the  .ntisi 
[raveled  in  United  States,  I  •    I 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 

Book 
With  Viiu  \  Reddin  Kienholz,  The 
Kienholz  Women.  Paris,  ca   1983 

On  the  Artisl 

Periodicals 
Ron  Glowen,  "Up  V^.imst  the  Berlin 
Wall  I  dward  Kienholz,"  Vanguard,  vol 

M  irch  1980,  pp   12  16 

K  I    Pincus,  "An  Ode  and  an 'odious' 
forneo  Dada  Edward  Kienholz' assem- 
blages and  tableaux,  1959-1965,"  Im- 
ages and  Issues,  vol  2,  Fall  1981,  pp  53 
55 

C  Rickey,  "Unpopular  Culture  ( [ravels 
in  Kienholzland),  Artforum,  vol.  1 1 .  June 
I983,p| 


Yves  Klein 

Born  in  Nice,  1928  Studied,  I  cole  Na 
lion. ilc  ili-  la  Marine  Marchande  and 
Ecole  N. n ion. ili-  ik-s  Langues  Orientales, 
Nice,  1944  46  Self-taught  as  an  artist 
I  ived  in  Japan,  19  >.'  5  I  Settled  in  Paris. 
.  Diedin  Paris,  191 

I  oi  Fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Pierre  Restany,  Yves  Klein 
nochrome,  Paris,  1974,  revised 
English  edition,  Yves  Klein.  New  York, 

Klein,  19 
\  Retrospective,  exh  cal  .Institute 
for  (Ik-  Arts.  Rice  University,  Houston, 

Selected  <  Ine-Man  I  Khibitions 

Institute  foi  the  Alt'-.  Rice  University, 

Houston,  Yves  Kleii 

rospei inc.  Februai  . 

alogue  with  texts  by  Dominique  Bozo, 

Mane  usi  I  ngaro,  I  homas 
Mi  I  \  illey .  I  >ominique  de  Menil,  Jean 

Mock,  I'ii  in-  Restany .  Nan  Rosen 
thai  .mil  the  .irtist   lr.i\ eled  in  I Inited 
States  and  to  Franc* 

Si  iii  ted  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
Brian  O'Doherty .  "  I  In-  Gallery  .i-  ■ 
tun      \-  'I  20,  December 

1981,  p| 

rhomas  Mi  I  \  illey .    Yves  Klein  M 

■ 

p   18  'l 


Willem  de  Kooning 

Hoi n  in  Rotterdam,  I  In-  Netherlands, 

Studied  Akadcmic  vooi  Beeldende 
Kunstcn  en  rechnischc  Wetenschappcn, 
Rotterdam,  1916  25  Moved  to  I  nited 
»,  and  lived  in  Hobokci 

'.    a  York,  I 
Mo\  ed  to  I  Ik  Springs,  I  asl  I  lam| 

Island,  1963  Made  first  sculpture, 
1969  I  ives  in  Die  Springs 

I  oi  fullei  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, sec  Willem  dc  Kooning  Di 
mgs.  Paintings,  Sculpture,  exl 
Whitney  Museum  ol  American  Art, 
New  York   19E 

Selected  t  iinM.ni  I  Khibitions 

Joscf-Haubric  h-Kunsthalle,  Cologne, 
Willem  de  Kooning  Skulpturen,  Scptem- 

l  Ictobei  10,  1983  Catalogue  with 
texl  by  Siegfried  (iolu 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  \rl 
York.  Willem  de  Kooning  !>■ 
Paintings,  Sculpture.  December  15, 
1983  Februa  italoguc  with 

texts  by  I'. ml  Cummings,  Jorn  Merkerl 
and  Claire  Stoullig   rraveled  to  Germany 
and  Fran 

Stadtischen  Galerie  im  Stadel,  Frankfurt 
.mi  Main,  Willem  de  Kooning,  M  i 
June  II.  1('S4  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Klaus  Gallw  it/,  lorn  Merkerl,  Franz 
Mi  Mi  and  Walter  Wallmann 

Anthony  D'Offay,  London,  Willem  de 
Kooning  Paintings  and  Sculpture  ll*~l 

nuary  1 1, 
Catalogue  with  texl  by  Anthony 
I )  ( )ffay  and  excerpts  from  poems  by 
I    i.i  Pound 

Seta  led  Bibliography 

Hook 

Harry  I   < .  i  igh,  Willem  de  K 


Jannis  Kounellis 

Horn  m  Piraeus,  Grce<  '         d  lo 

Romi  iiln.il  art,  Accadcmia  ili 

Belle  Arli  di  Roma  I  ives  in 

Rome 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Jannis  K 
Musei  t  omunali,  Rimini,  198 1,  and 
fannis  Kounellis,  exh  cal  ,  Stadtischc 
Galerie  im  1  enbachhaus,  Munich 

S<  li  i  ii  il  ( >iu  Man  I  Khibttiooi 

elijk  Van  Vbbemuscum,  Eindhovi 

'. 

II    I  iii  liv    Im  iiul  .mil 

Germany, 
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Musei  Comunali,  Rimini,  Jannis 
Kounelhs,  July  16-September30, 1983. 
Organized  by  Germano  Celant.  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  Jean-Christophe  Ammann, 
Maurizio  Calvesi,  Celant,  R.  H.  Fuchs, 
Tommaso  Trini  et  al. 

Stadtische  Galerie  lm  Lenbachhaus, 
Munich,  Jannis  Kounelhs,  February  27- 
April  7, 1985.  Organized  by  Helmut  Frie- 
del.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Friedel, 
Bernd  Growe,  Marianne  Stockebrand 
and  the  artist 

Musee  d'Art  Contemporain,  Entrepot 
Laine,  Bordeaux,  Jannis  Kounelhs: 
Oeuvres  nouvelles,  May  10-September  8, 
1985.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Jean-Louis 
Froment  et  al. 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 

Book 
La  via  del  sangue,  Rome,  1973 

Periodical 
"Senza  titolo,"  La  Citta  di  Riga,  Macer- 
ata,  no.  1,  Autumn  1976,  pp.  43-49 

On  the  Artist 

Periodical 
Germano  Celant,  "The  Collision  and  the 
Cry:  Jannis  Kounelhs,"  Artforum,  vol. 
22,  October  1983,  pp.  61-67 


Roy  Lichtenstein 

Born  in  New  York,  1923.  Studied  with 
Reginald  Marsh,  Art  Students  League, 
New  York,  1939;  with  Hoyt  L.  Sherman, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  1940- 
43;  Ohio  State  University,  1946-49 
(B.F.A.,  M.F.A.).  Lived  in  Cleveland, 
1951-57.  Moved  to  New  York,  1963. 
Since  1970  has  lived  in  New  York  and 
Southhampton,  Long  Island. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Roy  Lichtenstein  1970-1980, 
exh.  cat.,  The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum, 
1981,  and  Lawrence  Alloway,  Roy 
Lichtenstein,  New  York,  1983. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Pasadena  Art  Museum,  Roy  Lichtenstein, 
April  18-May  28, 1967.  Organized  by 
John  Coplans.  Catalogue  with  reprinted 
texts  by  Coplans  and  the  artist 

Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 
York,  Roy  Lichtenstein,  September  19- 
November  9, 1969.  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Diane  Waldman 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston, 
Roy  Lichtenstein:  The  Modern  Work 
1 965- 1970,  November  8-Decembcr  3  1 , 
1978.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Elisabeth 
Sussman 


The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum,  Roy 
Lichtenstein  1970-1980,  May  8-June 
28, 1981.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Jack 
Cowart.  Traveled  in  United  States 
and,  in  modified  form,  to  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Japan, 
1981-82 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
David  Schaff,  "A  Conversation  with  Roy 
Lichtenstein,"  Art  International,  vol.  23, 
January-February  1980,  pp.  28-39 

Jack  Cowart,  "Roy  Lichtenstein  1970- 
1980:  Beyond  Pop,"  American  Artist, 
vol.  45,  July  1981,  pp.  42-49,  91 

Jiirgen  Zanker,  "Walter  Benjamins 
Kunstwerk  Aufsatz  im  Lichte  der  Pop- 
Art:  dargestellt  am  Beispiel  Roy 
Lichtensteins,"  Wallraf-Richartz 
Jahrbuch,  vol.  42, 1981,  pp.  303-324 

D.  Deitcher,  "Lichtenstein's  Expression- 
ist Takes,"  Art  in  America,  vol.  71,  Janu- 
ary 1983,  pp.  84-89 


Richard  Long 

Born  in  Bristol,  England,  1945.  Studied 
St.  Martin's  School  of  Art,  London,  1966- 
68.  Lives  in  Bristol. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  The  Critical  Eye/1,  exh.  cat., 
Yale  Center  for  British  Art,  New  Haven, 
1984. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Stedelijk  Van  Abbemuseum,  Eindhoven, 
Richard  Long:  Skulpturen  en  Foto- 
werken,  September  9-October  28,  1979. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  the  artist.  Trav- 
eled to  England,  1979 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Richard 
Long,  April  16-June  1, 1980.  Brochure 
with  text  by  Gabriella  Jeppson 

National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Richard  Long:  Selected  Works  1979- 
1982,  October  21, 1982-January  9, 1983. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Jessica  Bradley 

Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  Richard  Long, 
March  31-May  20, 1984.  Catalogue  with 
text  by  Sue  Graze 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 

Books 
River  Avon  Book,  London,  1979 
Five,  Six,  Pick  Up  Sticks,  London,  1980 
Countless  Stones,  Eindhoven,  1983 
Mud  Hand  Prints,  London,  1984 


On  the  Artist 
Book 

Armin  Wildermuth,  Richard  Long  und 
die  Ndhe  der  Dinge,  Basel,  1985 


Mario  Merz 

Born  in  Milan,  1925.  Studied  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  medicine.  Lives  in 
Turin. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Mario  Merz,  exh.  cat.,  Galleria 
Nazionale  d'Arte  Moderna,  San  Marino, 
1984,  and  Mario  Merz,  exh.  cat.,  Kunst- 
haus  Zurich,  1985. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Galleria  Nazionale  d'Arte  Moderna,  San 
Marino,  Mario  Merz,  November  18, 
1983-January  22, 1984.  Catalogue  with 
original  texts  by  Germano  Celant  and 
the  artist  and  reprinted  texts  by  Renato 
Barilli,  Achille  Bonito  Oliva,  Mario 
Diacono,  Zdenek  Felix,  Wieland 
Schmied,  Karl  Ruhrberg  et  al. 

Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
Mario  Merz:  Paintings  and  Construc- 
tions, January  28-March  18, 1984.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Susan  Krane  and 
the  artist 

Kunsthaus  Zurich,  Mario  Merz,  April  3- 
May  27, 1985.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Marlies  Griiterich,  Ursula  Perucchi- 
Petri,  Harald  Szeemann,  Denys 
Zaccharopoulos  and  the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
Book 

Voghofare  subito  un  libro — Sofort  will 
ich  ein  Buch  machen,  Aarau,  Frankfurt 
and  Salzburg,  1985 

On  the  Artist 

Book 
Germano  Celant,  Zdenek  Felix,  Marlies 
Gruterich,  Dieter  Ronte,  Rosemarie 
Schwarzwaelder,  Peter  Weibel  et  al., 
Mario  Merz,  Vienna,  1985 

Periodicals 
Beatrice  Merz,  "Un  invito  a  nascondersi 
nella  trasparenza,"  Lo  Spazio  Umano, 
Fondi,  vol.  9,  October-December  1983, 
pp.  45-54 

Mirella  Bandini,  "Mario  Merz:  il  ritorno 
del  mito,"  Flash  Art,  vol.  117,  December 
1983,  pp.  9-13 


Robert  Morris 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1931. 
Studied  engineering.  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City;  art,  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute,  Missouri,  1948-50;  California 
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Si  hool  "I  I  mi   \iis  San  I  ram  is<  o,  1951; 

Reed  I  olli 

55;  .11 1  history  .  I  luntei  Colli 

York,  1961  66  (M.A.).  1  ivesin  New 

York 

1 1  ■!  fullei  exhibition  history  and  biblic 
raphy,  see  Robert  Morris  Selected  Works 

1980, exh  cat  .Contemporary 
v 1-  Museum,  Houston,  L98 1 

Selected  ( >nc-M.in  I  Khibitions 

1  he  Iat<  I  iallei  j   l  ondon,  Robert 
Morris,  Kpril  28-J  '71.  (  atalogue 

wiih  icxts  In  Michael  Coin |iu in.  David 
S\  Ivestei  and  the  artisl 

Institute  of  Contemporary  \n.  Univer- 
siis  nt  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Robert  Morris  Projects,  March  23- 

Apnl  27,  1974.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
I  dward  l   Fi  . 

i  ontemporary  Vrts  Museum,  Houston, 
Robert  Morris 

Decembei  12,  1981  February  14, 
1982  (  italogue  with  text  by  Marti  Mayo 

Si  lei led  Bibliography 

By  the  Vrtisl 

Periodicals 
"Notes  on  S<  ulptui  i  ■rum.  vol.  4, 

February  1966  pp   12-44;  vol.  5,  Octo- 
hri  1966,  pp  20  I  5,  Summer 

196  '  pp    !4-29     Beyond  Objects,"  vol 
7,  Vpril  I969,pp  50-54 

I  he  Presenl  rensi  \<t  m 

America,  vol  66,  Januai  \  I  ebruary 

1978,  pp.  7n  M 

On  the  Artisl 

Periodicals 
N.  Manner,  "Robert  Mums  Death  in 
Black  and  White,"  \rt  in  America,  vol 
71,  March  1983,  pp   129  1  13 

P  Patton,  "Roberl  Morris  and  the  I  ire 

Nexl  I  mu  ,      \'  I  \, ■,.  v  ••"!  m- 

ber  1983,  pp  B4  91 


David  Nash 

Hern  m  I  sher,  Sum  \ .  I  ngland,  1 
Studied,  Kingston  Colli  ■•  ol  \r\  K 

ton-upon   III. lines.  Sums .  1 

Brighton  College  ol  An.  Sussex,  I 
6  i  Kingston  (  ollege  ol  Vrl 
{  helsea  School  ol  \n.  I  (union.  L969-70. 
I  ives  in  Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  Wales 

l  oi  Fullei  exhibition  history  and  biblii 
raphy,  see  British  \rtS  American 

■  mu  International 

•ninn.  exh  cat  .  Solomon  K 

.  nheim  Museum,  New  v 
1980  and  >day, 

exh  cat  .  fbkyo  Metropolitan  v 1 

Museum.  1 


Selected  (  hie-Mao  I  Khibitions 

I  Gallery.  Cardiff,  David  Nash, 
March  11-/  izedby 

■  ,ii  Britain  <.  atalogue 
with  texl  In  \%  illiam  Varley 

Rijksmuseum  Krollei  Muller,  Otterlo, 
David  Nash    ■'  May  29  UiK 

12  talogue  with  text  by  Rudoll 

W.D.I  'xenaar 

Third  Eye  Center,  Glasgow,  Sixty  Sea 
sons  David  Nash,  January  I  i  February 
12   1983.  <  atalogue  with  texl  by  Hugh 
VI. mis   rraveled  in  Greal  Britaii 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
odicals 
"David  \.ish,'*  \ \;>,i  cs.  vol   10,  Spring 
1980,  p.7 

P,  Murray  and  David  Nash.  Fellowship 

;h,  Yorkshire  Sculpture 
Park,  Bretton,  1982 


Bruce  Nauman 

Born  m  Fori  Wayne,  Indiana,  1941  Stud- 
ied .iri  with  It. do  Scanga  and  academic 
course,  University  ol  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, l"   1-64   B.S      hi  with  William 
Wiley,  Roberl  Arneson,  Frank  ( >wen  and 

hen  KaJtenbach,  University  ol  c  ali- 
fomiaal  Davis,  I9l  M.l   \.).\  ives 

in  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 

I  oi  fuller  exhibition  history  and  biblic 

raphy,  see  Brua   Nauman   Work  from 

exh  i  .it  .1  os  \ngeles 
Counts  Museum  ol  Art.  1972, and 

ons,  exh  cal  .  ["he 
Baltimore  Museum  ol  \n.  19 

Selected  l  )iu   M.in  I  Khibitions 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
Bruce  Nauman   Work  from  1965/0 

cember  1".  1972  February  18, 
•ue  with  texts  by  Jean 
Livingstone  and  Marcia  Fuckei    [raveled 
m  United  States  and  to  Switzerland,  ( i 
many  and  l  he  N«  therlands,  i  • 

Rijksmuseum  Kroller-Muller,  <  Itterlo, 
April  5  May  25, 1981,  B\  man 

italogue  with  texts  by 

Sigmar  llolsten.  I  lien  JoOSten  and 

Katherina  Schmidl   [raveled  t<> 
Germany,  1981 

Ihe  Baltimore  Museum  ol  Vrt,  Bi 
i,  Decembei  19, 19 
I  ebruary  13,1983  (  atalogue  with  t< 
by  Brenda  Richardson 

Museum  II. Ill-  elcld.  />'• 

Vicmhi  ■ 

i  Brochure  with  text  by  Julian 

lies  neu 


Ni  1. 1  ii  .1  Bibliography 

Hook 

Roberl  Pincus-Witten,  "Bruce  Nauman 

Another  Kind  ol  Reasoning,"  Poslmim- 
mal 

Periodicals 

Petei  Schjeldahl,  "Profoundly  Practical 
Jokes  I  In  \rt  of  Bruce  Nauman,"  Van- 
ity Fair,vo\  46  M 

Annelie  Pohlen,  "Bruce  Nauman  Gal 
erie  Fischer,  Museum  II. ins  I  sters 
m.vol  22,  May  1984,| 

Ron  Warren,  "Bruce  Nauman,"  \rts,  vol 
mbei  1984,  pp    19  40 


Louise  Nevelson 

Horn  I  ouise  Berliawsky .  Kiev,  Russia, 
1889  Moved  with  family  to  United 

settling  m  Km  kl. md.  Maine 
Moved  to  New  York,  1920  Studied  p. 
forming  .iris,  painting  and  drawing 
with  I'heres.i  Bernstein  and  William 
Meyerwitz,  dramatics  with  Frederick 
Kiesler  Studied  with  Kenneth  Ha 
Mil  idents  1  eague,  New  York. 

Aithllill.i  Rebay;  Hans 
Hofmann's  si  hool  in  Munich,  1931; 
etching  with  Stanley  William  Hayter, 
Atelier  1".  New  York,  1947  I  ivesin 
'. 

I  oi  fullei  exhibition  history  and  biblii 
raphy  .  see  I  .nine  Wilson.  /  ouise 

,'ww  U  onography  and  s 
New  York  and  I  ondon.  1981    lean 
I  ipni.m.  \c  .- 1  Ison  New  York. 

I;  and  Lo  ■ 
pheres  and  Environments,  exh  . 

Whitney  Museum  ol    \niei 
York.  1984 

Selected  One*  Woman  I  Khibitions 

\\  hitney  Museum  oi  Amerii 
York  "ul 

Environments,  May  27  September  14. 
th  texts  by  Edward 
Albee,  Richard  Marshall  and  I  aurie 
Wilson 

Ihe  Pace  Gail*       '•    •■  York.  /  o  • 
tscades,  Perpendu  u 
iar\  14  I  ebruary  19, 19 
Catalogue 


Harnett  Newman 

Born  lied  with 

I  hnii. m  Smith.  John  Sloan  and  William 
von  Schlegell,  Ait  Students 
York  .atioiialAlh.ii 

York,  and  City  i  ollegi 
York.  1923  27 (B  \     M  ulp 

ture.  1950  Dud  e   N 
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For  killer  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Harold  Rosenberg,  Barnett 
Newman:  "Broken  Obelisk"  and  Other 
Sculptures,  Seattle  and  London,  1971; 
Barnett  Newman,  exh.  cat.,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1971;  and 
Harold  Rosenberg,  Barnett  Newman, 
New  York,  1978. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Barnett  Newman,  October  21, 1971-Jan- 
uary  10, 1972.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Thomas  B.  Hess.  Traveled  to  The  Nether- 
lands, England  and  France,  1972 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Barnett 
Newman:  The  Complete  Drawings, 
1944-1969,  April  29-June  17,  1979.  Cat- 
alogue with  text  by  Brenda  Richardson. 
Traveled  in  United  States  and  to  The 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  1979-81 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodical 
Barbara  Cavaliere,  "Barnett  Newman," 
Flash  Art,  vol.  96-97,  March-April  1980, 
pp.  5-7 


Isamu  Noguchi 

Bom  in  Los  Angeles,  1904.  Moved  with 
family  to  Tokyo,  1906.  Apprenticed  to 
cabinet-maker.  Attended  school  in  Roll- 
ing Prairie,  Indiana,  1918.  Apprenticed 
to  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum,  1922.  Pre- 
medical  studies,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1923-24.  Studied  sculpture 
with  Onorio  Ruotolo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
School,  New  York,  1924.  Lived  in  Paris, 
1927-29,  worked  as  studio-assistant  to 
Constantin  Brancusi.  Studied  ink-brush 
drawing  and  ceramic  sculpture  in  China 
and  Japan,  1930.  Moved  to  Long  Island 
City,  1961.  Lives  in  New  York  and  Japan. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Nancy  Grove  and  Diane 
Botnick,  The  Sculpture  of  Isamu 
Noguchi  1924-1979,  A  Catalogue, 
New  York  and  London,  1980. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Noguchi's  Imaginary  Landscapes, 
April  23-June  18, 1978.  Catalogue 
with  text  by  Martin  Friedman.  Traveled 
in  United  States,  1978-79 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Isamu  Noguchi:  The  Sculpture  of 
Spaces,  February  5-April  6,  1980.  Cata- 
logue with  text  by  the  artist 

Andre  Emmerich  Gallery  and  The  Pace 
Gallery,  New  York,  Isamu  Noguchi:  75th 
Birthday  I  I  hibition,  February  16-March 
15, 1980.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Sam 
Hunter 


The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  Noguchi: 
New  Sculpture,  May  6-June  4, 1983. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Dore  Ashton 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 

Sam  Hunter,  Isamu  Noguchi,  New  York, 
1978 

Periodicals 
Margaret  Sheffield,  "Perfecting  the  Im- 
perfect: Noguchi's  Personal  Style,"  Art- 
forum,  vol.  18,  April  1980,  pp.  68-73 

Diane  Apostolos  Cappadona,  "Stone  as 
Centering:  The  Spiritual  Sculptures  of 
Isamu  Noguchi,"  Art  International,  vol. 
24,  March-April  1981,  pp.  79-97 
Richard  Demarco,  "Isamu  Noguchi," 
Studio  International,  vol.  196,  no.  1003, 
1983,  pp.  46-47 


Claes  Oldenburg 

Born  in  Stockholm,  1929.  Moved  with 
family  to  United  States,  1930.  Lived  in 
New  York  and  Rye,  New  York,  1930-33; 
Oslo,  1933-36;  Chicago,  1936-56.  Stud- 
ied Yale  University,  New  Haven,  1946- 
50  (B.A.);  with  Paul  Wieghardt,  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  1952-54.  Moved  to 
New  York,  1956.  Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Claes  Oldenburg,  exh.  cat., 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
1969,  and  Claes  Oldenburg:  Dessins, 
aquarelles  et  estampes,  exh.  cat.,  Musee 
National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou,  Paris,  1977. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Claes  Oldenburg,  September  25-Novem- 
ber  23, 1969.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Barbara  Rose 

Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre 
Georges  Pompidou,  Paris,  Claes 
Oldenburg:  Dessins,  aquarelles  et 
estampes,  August  24-October  16, 
1977.  Catalogue  with  original  text  by 
Coosje  van  Bruggen  and  reprinted  text 
by  the  artist.  Traveled  to  Sweden,  1977 

Rijksmuseum  Kroller-Muller,  Otterlo, 
Claes  Oldenburg:  Mouse  Museum/Rav 
Gun  Wing,  June  16-July  29, 1979.  Cata- 
logue with  text  by  Coosje  van  Bruggen. 
Traveled  to  Germany,  1979-80 

Museum  Boymans-van  Beuningen,  Rot- 
terdam, Claes  Oldenburg:  Net  Schroef- 
boog-projekt  een  opdracht  van  Museuni- 
Boymans  Van  Beuningen,  Rotterdam, 
1978-1982,  June  1983.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Wim  Beeren  and  Cor  Blok 


Selected  Bibliography 
Book 


Coosje  van  Bruggen,  Claes  Oldenburg 
and  R.  H.  Fuchs,  Claes  Oldenburg: 
Large-Scale  Projects,  1977-1980,  New 
York,  1980 

Periodicals 
Jose  Pierre,  "Detumescence  et  duree 
dans  l'oeuvre  de  Salvador  Dali  et  dans 
celle  de  Claes  Oldenburg,"  Cahiers  du 
Musee  National  dArt  Moderne,  vol.  3, 
January-March  1980,  pp.  6-13 

"Waiting  for  Dr.  Coltello:  a  project  by 
Coosje  van  Bruggen,  Frank  O.  Gehry  and 
Claes  Oldenburg,"  Artforum,  vol.  23, 
September  1984,  pp.  88-95 


Giulio  Paolini 

Born  in  Genoa,  1940.  Self-taught  as  an 
artist.  Lives  in  Turin. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Martin  Kunz  and  Max 
Wechsler,  Giulio  Paolini:  Werke 
und  Schnften  1960-80,  Lucerne,  1981, 
and  Giulio  Paolini,  exh.  cat.,  Le 
Nouveau  Musee,  Lyon- 
Villeurbanne,  1983. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  Giulio 
Paolini,  April  10-May  26, 1980.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  D.  Elliott  and  Harald 
Szeemann.  Traveled  to  England,  1980 

Le  Nouveau  Musee,  Lyon-Villeurbanne, 
Giulio  Paolini,  January  20-March  18, 
1984.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Francesco 
Poli  and  the  artist 

XXVII  Festival  dei  Due  Mondi,  Spoleto, 
La  casa  di  Lucrezio,  June  27-July  16, 

1984.  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Anna 
Imponente,  Alessandra  Mammi, 
Bruno  Mantura,  Ida  Panicelli  and 
the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 
Book 

Giochi  d'Acqua:  disegm  e  note  1983- 

1985,  Rome,  1985 

On  the  Artist 

Books 
Martin  Kunz  and  Max  Wechsler,  Giulio 
Paolini:  Werke  und  Schnften  1960-80, 
Lucerne,  1981 

Jean  Louis  Maubant  and  Daniel  Soutif, 
Paolini:  Melancoma  ermctica,  Paris, 
1985 


Giuseppe  Penone 

Born  in  Garessio,  Italy,  1947.  Studied 
Accademia  di  Belle  Arti,  Turin,  1966-68. 
Lives  in  Garessio  and  Turin. 
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I  ii  Fuller  exhibition  history  andbiblic 
raphy .  see  I  itusi  ppe  Penone,  exh 

inal  Gallery  ol  Canada,  ( Ottawa, 
1983  and  G  iseppe  Penone,  exh 
Museed  \n  Modeme de la  Ville de 
Paris,  1984. 

Selected  One-Man  I  xhibiiions 

Stadtisches  Museum  Abteiberg, 
Monchengladbach,  Giuseppe  Pi  ■ 
June  23- August  22   L982  Catalogue 
with  texts  by  J  Cladders  and  the  artist 

mal  Gallery  ol  Canada,  Ottawa, 
Gins  none,  October  7-Decembei 

4  l'isi  Catalogue  with  texts  by  Jessica 
Bradley  .md  the  artist  [raveled  in  United 

States.  1984 

Musee  d  \rt  Modeme  de  la  Ville  de 
Pan-  pe  Penone,  July-September 

li*s4  t  atalogue  w ith  texts  b\  Jessica 
Bradley  and  the  artist  and  interview  with 
the  artist  by  c,  Cerruti 

Selected  Bibliography 

B\  the  Artist 
Books 

Svolgere  la  propria  pette,  Turin,  1971 

With  Jean  Christophe  Ammann. 
:.  Tunn.  1977 

On  the  Artist 
Periodical 

Germano  Celant,  "Giuseppe  Penone," 
PartU  kute,  Montreal,  no.  18.  Spnng 
1980.  pp  12-17 


NO  i; 


■  '  Ian. 


Anne  and  Patrick  Poirier 

Anne  horn  in  Marseille.  Patrick  in 
Nantes.  1^42  Studied  1  cole  Nationale 
Superieure  des  Arts  Deooratifs,  Pans. 

L96  I  66   Married  in  1966   live  in  Paris 

Fbi  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphv  .  see  \nne  and  Patrick  Poirier,  • 
caetera  Milan, 

1983. 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions 

Chapelle  Saint-Louis  de  la  Salpetriere, 
Pans.   \'inc  et  Patrick  Poirier,  Octoh 
December  5,  1983  Catalogue  with  texts 
In  Genevieve  Berette,  Pierre  Cabanne, 

laud,  Denis  Roche  et  al  and 
interviews  with  the  artists  by  Gunter 

Metkerj  and  Delphine  Kenard    Traveled 

to  Italy,  I 

The  Brooklyn  Museum.  New  York.  Thun- 

I  Landscape,  1984  Installation 
Traveled  in  United  States.  1WS4-85 

Selected  Bihhnuraphv 

By  the  Artists 
Books 

•         .     I'. iris.  1975 
Don:  Brussels  and  Pan- 


On  the  Artists 
Periodical 

Kenneth  Baker.  "Anne  and  Patrick 
Poirii  rum.  vol   19.  no  1. 

September  198 


Martin  Puryear 

Born  m  Washington,  D.C  .  1941  studied. 
I  he  Catholic  University  ol  America. 
Washington, DC  .  1959-63(B  \ 
Swedish  Royal  Academy  stock- 

holm.  1966-6N.  School  ol  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
1-71  (M.I  \     1  ived  in  Brooklyn, 
1973-77.  Since  1978  has  lived  in 
Chicago 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy .  see  Mtirtin  Puryear,  exh   cat  . 

University  Gallery,  University  ol  Massa- 
chusetts al  Amherst.  19{ 

Selected  One-Man  I  chibitions 

University  Gallery,  University  oi  Massa- 
chusetts al  Amherst,  Vforftn  Puryear, 
February  4-March  It 

with  texts  In  HughM  Davies, Helaine 

Posner  and  the  artist    [raveled  in  United 

Margo  I  eavin  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 

Martin  l'ur\  car.  January  12-February 
16.  1985 


Robert  Rauschenberg 

Born  Milton  Rauschenbeig  in  Porl 
thur,  Texas,  1925  Studied,  University  ol 
kx. is  liM2.  Kansas  City  Art  Institute. 
Missouri.  194~-4S.  with. losct  Albers, 
Black  Mountain  College,  Black  Moun- 
tain. North  Carolina.  :  Moved  to 
New  York,  1949  studied  with  Morns 
Kantorand  Vaclav  Vytlacil,  Art  Students 
1  eague.New  Yori                  Since  1971 
has  lived  m  New  Vork  and  Captiva  Is- 
land, Honda 

I  or  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibh 
raphy .  see  Robert  Rauscheni 

iche 
Kunsthalle.  Berlin.  1980, and  N 
Rosenthal.  Robert  Rauscheni 
York,  in  preparation 

Selected  One-Man  I  xhibitioiis 

anal  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  Wash- 
ington, D  i     Robert  Re 

-her  10,  1976-January  2  1977 

tgae  with  text  In  I  awrence 
Alloway  [raveled  in  I  niti d  s'  il 
197 


In. he  Kunsthalle.  Berlin,  Rf 
■ 
23-M 
Ruckhaberle  Catalogui  sbs 

ence  Alloway .  John 
Ciardi,  Douglas  M  I  ).iv  is  and  Wilham  S 
Lieberman   [raveled  in  Germany  and,  in 
modified  form,  to  Denmark  and  England, 
M 

Galerie  Beyeler,  Basel,  Rai. 
March  May  1  ■•-  • 

•t/  Adriani  and  the  artist 

Kundacion  Juan  March,  Madrid.  Rous- 
chenberg,  February-March  198 
logue  with  text  by  Lawrence  All 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 

Cranshau  and  Admin  Lewis,  "Re 
Reading  Rauscheni 
29,  June  1981,  pp  44-51 

Kenneth  Bendmer.  "Robert 
Rauschenbeig 

/ol.  56,  June  1982,  pp  5 


James  Rosenquist 

Born  in  Grand  Forks.  North  Dak 

studied  with  Cameron  Booth.  Uni- 
versity oi  Minnesota.  Minneapolis.  19 
S4.  with  Edwin  Dickinson.  Morris  Kantor 
and  George  Grosz,  Art  Students  League, 
New  Vork.  1954-55;  drawing  class* 
ganized  In  Jack  Youngernian  and  Robert 
Indiana.  1957-58  Studied  Eastern  philos- 
ophy and  fnstorv. .  Aspen  Institute  of  Hu- 
manist Studies.  Colorado.  196S   I  ivcs  in 
York  and  Anpeka.  Honda. 

Fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibh 
raphy .  see  lames  R 
[961  da  cat  .  Denver  An  ' 

seum,  1985. 

Selected  (  me  Man  I  KhibitJOOS 

Whitney  Museum  ot  Aim-man  \rt,  N 
York,  James  R  \pnl  12 

dogue  with  text  b\  M 
Flicker 

Denver  Art  Museum, 

'  '  ly  15-Jul 

mized  In  Dianne  Perry 
Vanderiip  Catalogue  with  te* 

Judith  Goldman 

Selected  Ehhtiograpfay 

Bo  • 
Judith  Goldman,  ' 
York. 


Lucas  Samaras 

Bom  in  Kasto: 
1936  Moved  with  fan: 
"ling  in  U 
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Jersey,  1948.  Studied  with  Allan  Kaprow 
and  George  Segal,  Rutgers  University, 
1955-59  (B.A.);  with  Meyer  Schapiro, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1959- 
62.  Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibli- 
ography, see  Lucas  Samaras,  exh.  cat., 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  1972-73,  and  Samaras:  Chairs, 
Heads,  Panoramas,  exh.  cat.,  The  Pace 
Gallery/Pace  MacGill  Gallery,  New  York, 
1984. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chicago, 
Lucas  Samaras:  Boxes,  October  30- 
December  12, 1971.  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Joan  C.  Siegfried 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Lucas  Samaras,  November  18, 
1972-January  7, 1973.  Organized  by 
Robert  Doty.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
the  artist 

The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York,  Samaras: 
Pastels  and  Bronzes,  February  19-March 
20, 1982.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Donald 
B.  Kuspit.  Traveled  in  United  States  and 
to  England,  1982 

The  Pace  Gallery/Pace  MacGill  Gallery, 
New  York,  Samaras:  Chairs,  Heads,  Pan- 
oramas, January  13-February  11,  1984. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Douglas  Blau  and 
the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 

Periodical 
"Clay  and  Bronze:  Lucas  Samaras,"  Art- 
forum,  vol.  20,  March  1982,  pp.  57-63 

On  the  Artist 
Book 

Kim  Levin,  Lucas  Samaras,  New  York, 
1975 


George  Segal 

Born  in  New  York,  1924.  Moved  to  South 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1940.  Studied, 
Cooper  Union  School  of  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture, New  York,  1941-42;  Rutgers 
University,  North  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey. 1942-46;  with  William  Baziotes  and 
Tony  Smith,  New  York  University,  1948- 
49  (B.A.);  Rutgers  University,  1963 
(M.F. A.).  Lives  in  South  Brunswick. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  George  Segal.  Sculptures,  exh. 
cat.,  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
1978,  and  Phyllis  Tuchman,  George 
Segal,  New  York,  1983. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis.  George 
Segal:  Sculptures,  October  29, 1978- 


January  7, 1979.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  Graham  W.  J.  Beal,  Martin  Friedman 
and  the  artist.  Traveled  in  United 
States,  1979 

The  Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem,  George 
Segal,  1983.  Catalogue  with  texts  by 
Donald  Hawthorne,  Sam  Hunter  and 
Martin  Weyl 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 
Sam  Hunter  and  Don  Hawthorne, 
George  Segal,  New  York  and  Barcelona, 
1984 

Periodicals 
Martin  Friedman,  "George  Segal:  Prole- 
tarian Mythmaker,"  Art  International, 
vol.  23,  January-February  1980,  pp. 
14-17 

C.W.  Glenn,  "Artist's  Dialogue:  A  Con- 
versation with  George  Segal,"  Architec- 
tural Digest,  vol.  40,  November  1983, 
pp.  66,  70,  74,  76 


Richard  Serra 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  1939.  Studied, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
Santa  Barbara,  1957-61  (B.A.,  M.A.); 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  1961-64 
(B.F.A.,  M.F.A).  Lived  in  Pans,  1964-65, 
and  Italy,  1965-66.  Since  1966  has  lived 
in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibli- 
ography, see  Richard  Serra,  exh.  cat., 
Kunsthalle  Baden-Baden,  1978,  and 
Richard  Serra,  exh.  cat.,  Musee  National 
d'Art  Moderne,  Centre  Georges  Pompi- 
dou, Paris,  1983. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  Richard 
Serra,  November  18, 1977-January  2, 
1978.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Lizzie 
Borden 

Kunsthalle  Tubingen,  Richard  Serra, 
March  8-April  2, 1978.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Lizzie  Borden,  B.H.D.  Buchloh, 
Max  Imdahl  and  Clara  Weyergraf.  Trav- 
eled in  Germany,  1978 

Hudson  River  Museum,  Yonkers,  New 
York,  Richard  Serra:  Elevator  1980, 
November  15, 1980-January  11, 1981. 
Clara  Weyergraf,  ed.,  Richard  Serra: 
Interviews,  etc.  1970-1980,  published 
as  catalogue 

Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne,  Centre 
Georges  Pompidou,  Paris,  Richard  Serra, 
October  26, 1983-January  2, 1984.  Cata- 
logue with  texts  by  Yve- Alain  Bois,  Dom- 
inique Bozo,  Rosalind  Krauss  and  Allied 
Pacquement 


Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
Harriet  Senie,  "Right  Stuff,"  Art  News, 
vol.  83,  March  1984,  pp.  50-59 

P.  Halley,  "The  Crisis  in  Geometry,"  Arts 
Magazine,  vol.  58,  June  1984,  p.  112 

Yve- Alain  Bois,  "The  Meteorite  In  the 
Garden,"  Art  in  America,  vol.  72,  Sum- 
mer 1984,  pp.  108-113 


Joel  Shapiro 


Born  in  New  York,  1941.  Studied  New 
York  University,  1961-64  (B.A.),  1967- 
69  (M.A.).  Lived  in  India,  1965-66.  Lives 
in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Joel  Shapiro,  exh.  cat.,  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  1982-83. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York,  Joel  Shapiro,  October  21, 1982- 
January  2,  1983.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  Richard  Marshall,  Roberta  Smith  and 
the  artist.  Traveled  in  United  States  and 
Canada, 1983 

Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York,  Joel 
Shapiro,  November  1-29, 1984 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  Joel 
Shapiro,  September  1985.  Will  travel  to 
Germany  and  France,  1985-86 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodicals 
William  H.  Jordy,  "The  Sculpture  of  Joel 
Shapiro,"  The  New  Criterion,  vol.  1,  De- 
cember 1982,  pp.  54-57 

Donald  B.  Kuspit,  "Manifest  Densities," 
Art  in  America,  vol.  71,  May  1983,  pp. 
148-152 

M.  E.  Shapiro,  "Four  Sculptors  on  Bronze 
Casting:  Nancy  Graves,  Bryan  Hunt, 
Joel  Shapiro,  Herk  van  Tongeren,"  Arts 
Magazine,  vol.  58,  December  1983,  pp. 
111-117 


Charles  Simonds 

Born  in  New  York,  1945.  Studied,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1963-67 
(B.A.);  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  1967-69  (M.F.  A.). 
Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Charles  Simonds,  exh.  cat., 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chicago, 
1982. 
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Selected  One-Man  I  xlntutioiis 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Vrl  Chicago, 

■  \es  Simonds,  November  7,  198 1 
Januai  j  I  1982  I  with  texts  In 

I  taniel  \,bad      lohn  Beardsley .  John 

Hallmark  Nell  and  the  artist    Traveled  in 

United  States  1981 

I . o  (  astelli  Gallery,  New  York,  in  coop 

era  I  inn  with  Castclh.  Feigen,  Corcoran, 

New  York,  <  'iiirlc\  Statolith  House 
Plants  and  R<h  ks,  ( K  tober  l  {-November 
10  1984  Catalogue 

Selected  Bihhograpln 

Periodicals 

i    Lyon, "(  harles  Simonds  a  profile, 
Images  and  Issues,  vol.  2,  Spring  I 

pp   w>  6 1 

Kd  (.  astle,  "Charles  Simonds  Hie  New 
Adam."  \rl  ■■  \mi  rice  vol  71, 1  ebru- 
arj  I983,pp  94  103 

Phil  Patton,  "The  I  osl  Worlds  ol  the  I  it- 
tie  People,"  \ri  Veuu  vol  82  I  ebruarj 

l'<S?.pP  S4  90 


Michael  Singer 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  ll'4S  Studied,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York   L9( 

iB  I-  A  i.  Vale  Norfolk  Summei  An 
School,  i  onnectic  ut,  1966;  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  New  lersey, 

ll*hs  si,ui-  i<ri  has  hved  in  Vermont 

I  oi  fullei  exhibition  history  and  bibli- 
ography, see  Michael  Singer,  exh.  cat., 
Solomon  K  Guggenheim  Museum, 
New  York,  1984 

Selected  One-Mjn  I  vhihitions 

Dalrymple  Gallery,  Smith  College  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, Works  by  Michael  Singer,  February 
is  March  20  L977  I  at  tloguewith  texts 
In  Charles  Chetham  and  I  ucy  K  I  ippard 

Solomon  R  Guggenheim  Museum.  New 
York.  Michael  Singer,  March  50-July  8, 
L984  (   italogue  with  texl  In  Diane 
Waldman 

Sheridan  Gallery .  Muscarelle  Museum  ot 

Art.  I  he  College  ol  William  and  M 
Williamsburg,  \  irginia,  Mu  hael  Singer, 
lanuar)  2  -  March  18   19 

Selected  Bibliography 

Bj  the  \itist 
Periodical 

Mi< hael  Singei .  Mbum      \rtNt  ■     vol 
58,Maj  1984  pp 


David  Smith 

Komi  in  Decatur,  Indiana.  1906    look 

correspondence  course,  Cleveland 


School  ol  Vrt,  192  1;  studied  art,  Ohio 
University,  Vt  hens,  1924  Worked  as  au- 
tomobile welder  and  riveter,  1925  Stud- 
ied art.  do  irge  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.<     1926  Movi 
York  Studied  painting  with  Richard 

I  ahej  .  lohn  Sloan  and  Ian  Matulka 
Students  I  (   igui     New  Yolk        •    I 

1929  bought  proper!)  at  Bolton  Landing, 
where  he  settled  permanently  in  I 
Died  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  19( 

I  oi  fullei  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  David  Smith 
restrospi  hibition,  exh  cat    I 

Ait  Museum.  Harvard  University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  1966;  David 
Smith, exh  cat  .Solomon R  Guggen- 
heim Museum.  New  York,  1969;  and 
Rosalind  Krauss,  I  he  Sculptw 

id  Smith    \  Catalogue  Raisonne, 
New  York,  1977. 

Selected  <  tae-Man  l  Khibitions 

Museum.  Harvard  Universil 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  David  Smith 
1906-1965    \  retrospective  exhibition, 
September  2  5-Novembei  1 

Catalogue  w  ith  texts  In   lane  I  larrison 
Cone  and  the  artist  Traveled  in  United 

States.  1%7 

Solomon  R  Guggenheim  Museum.  New 

David  Smith,  Man  11. 

1969  Catalogue  with  text  In  Edward  I 
I  rj    traveled  in  United  States,  l  ■ 

The  Kirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wash- 
ington, I)  C  .  David  Smith   The  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
Collection,  Jul  b<  i  28   1979. 

Catalogue  with  text  In  Miranda 
Ma  Untie 

1  he  1  lirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 

len,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  David  Smith  Paint 

tlptor,  Draftsm       '■       mber  4.  1982- 
Janu.irv  2,  1983   Catalogue  with  texts  In 

ind  Miranda  Met  'Initio 
[raveled  in  United  States,  1  I 

National  Gallery  ol  Art.  Washington. 
D.(       ■•     ISn  ith,  Novembt 

April  24.  1  doguewith  text  by 

l     \  i  armean,  Ji 

Selected  Bibliography 

Hook 

Stanley  I    Marcus,  David  Smith 

ptorandHis  Work.  Ithaca.  New 
York.  1983 

Periodicals 

Hilton  Kramer.  "Art    David  Smith  in 

Washington,  ■..  vol.  1. 

January  L983,  pp  6 

Jonathan  Silver,   The  Classical  Cubism 
ol  David  Smith,"  Vrt  \.  ..  t,  vol  B2  i 
1983  pp   100  103 


Robert  Smithson 

Horn  in  Rutherford  N 

Studied,  Art  Students  I  '.,  M  York. 

Brooklyn  Museum  School, 
Settled  in  New  York,  1956   Died  m 
Amarillo.  lexas    1  I 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy .  see  Robert  Hobbs,  Rol 

,  ulpture,  Ithaca  and  I  ondoi 

Selected  One-Man  I  Khibitions 

Herbert  F  Johnson  Museum  ol  Art, 

ell  University,  Ithaca  New  York. 
Robert  Smithson  Sculpture,  November 
14 -December  21,19  Jogue  with 

text  In  Robert  Hobbs  Traveled  III 

United  States 

La  Biennale  dt  \ 

ion,  Robert  Smithson  A  Rett 

I  uue  1  I  September  12         - 
alogue  with  text  In  Robert  Hobbs 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 

Hook 

Nancy  Holt,  ed  .  The  Writings  of  R 

Smithson.  New  York.  1979 

On  the  Artist 

Periodicals 
Elizabeth  Childs,  "Robert  Smithson  and 
Film    fne  Spiral  Jetty  Reconsidered.' 

.  line,  vol 
pp  68  si 

Donald  Kuspit,  "The  Pascalian  Spiral 
Robert  Smithson  s  Drunken  Bk 

izine,  vol.  56,  October  1981,  pp 

Stephen  Melville,  "Robert  Smithson 
a  literist  of  the  imagination 

izine,  vol 
PP  102  ! 

m  Gopnik,  "Basic  Stuff  Robert 
Smithson.  Science  and  Primitivism." 

;>p 

■ 


Richard  Stankiewicz 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  1  ed  wiih 

family  to  Detroit.  1929  studied.  Hans 
Hofmann  School  ol  Ri 

with  Femand  I  egei  and  ( tssip 
Zadkinein  Bans.  1  •  -  tiled  m 

York,  1952  Moved  to  Huntington, 
Massachusetts,  ll">2  Died  in  Worthii 
ton,  Massachusetts,  198  I 

I  or  tuller  exhibition  hist 

raph 

■ 

sitv  Art  Galli 
Yorkal  Mb.u 
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lery,  New  York,  Richard  Stankiewicz: 
Thirty  Years  of  Sculpture,  1952-1982, 
exh.  cat.,  Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York, 
1983-84. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

University  Art  Gallery,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany,  The  Sculpture  of 
Richard  Stankiewicz:  A  Selection  of 
Works  from  the  Years  1953-1979,  Octo- 
ber 6-November  18, 1979.  Organized  by 
Nancy  Liddle.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Irving  Sandler.  Traveled  in  United  States, 
1979-80 

Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York,  Richard 
Stankiewicz:  Thirty  Years  of  Sculpture, 
1952-1982,  December  20, 1983-January 
21, 1984.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Virginia 
M.  Zabriskie  and  the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

Periodical 
Irving  Sandler,  "Stankiewicz's  'Person- 
ages,' "  Art  in  America,  vol.  68,  January 
1980,  pp.  84-87 


William  Tucker 

Born  in  Cairo,  1935.  Moved  with  family 
to  England,  1937.  Studied  Oxford  Urn-' 
versity,  1955-58  (B.A.);  with  Anthony 
Caro,  Central  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
and  St.  Martin's  School  of  Art,  London, 
1958-61.  Moved  to  Canada,  1976;  to 
New  York,  1978.  Lives  in  Brooklyn  and 
Cochecton,  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  William  Tucker:  Sculptures, 
exh.  cat.,  The  Fruitmarket  Gallery,  Edin- 
burgh, 1977,  and  William  Tucker,  exh. 
cat.,  L'Isola,  Rome,  1984. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

The  Fruitmarket  Gallery,  Edinburgh, 
William  Tucker:  Sculptures,  May  7-June 
4, 1977.  Organized  by  Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Norbert  Lynton.  Traveled  in  Great 
Britain,  1977-78 

Robert  Elkon  Gallery,  New  York,  and 
The  Exhibition  Space,  New  York,  William 
Tucker:  Sculpture  and  Drawings,  March 
6-April  3, 1982.  Catalogue  with  text  by 
Andrew  Forge 

L'Isola,  Rome,  William  Tucker,  June 
1984.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Carlo 
Battaglia 

Selected  Bibliography 

By  the  Artist 

Book 

The  Language  of  Sculpture,  London  and, 
as  Earlv  Modem  Sculpture,  New  York, 
1974 


Space,  Illusion,  Sculpture,  London,  1974 

On  the  Artist 

Periodicals 
Ron  Shuebrook,  "William  Tucker,"  Art 
scribe,  vol.  36,  August  1982,  pp. 
35-43 

Matti  Megged,  "The  Sculpture  of  William 
Tucker,"  Arts  Magazine,  vol.  57,  Sep- 
tember 1982,  pp.  104-105 


Andy  Warhol 

Born  Andrew  Warhola  in  Pittsburgh, 
1928.  Studied  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh  (B.F.A.,  1949).  Moved 
to  New  York,  1949.  Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Andy  Warhol,  exh.  cat.,  Pasa- 
dena Art  Museum,  1970,  and  Carter 
Ratcliff,  Andy  Warhol,  New  York,  1983. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Pasadena  Art  Museum,  Andy  Warhol, 
May  12-June  21, 1970.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  John  Coplans,  Jonas  Mekas  and 
Calvin  Tomkins.  Traveled  in  United 
States,  1971 

Kunsthaus,  Zurich,  Andy  Warhol,  May 
26-July  30, 1978.  Catalogue  with  texts 
by  David  Bourdon  and  Jonas  Mekas. 
Traveled  to  Denmark 

Kestner  Gesellschaft,  Hannover,  Andy 
Warhol:  Bilder  1961  bis  1981,  October 
23-December  13, 1981.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Rainer  Crone,  Carl  Haenlein, 
Jonas  Mekas,  Robert  Rosenblum  and  the 
artist.  Traveled  in  Germany,  1981-82 

Selected  Bibliography 

Book 
Rainer  Crone,  Andy  Warhol,  New  York, 
1970 

Periodical 
Paul  Gardner,  "Gee,  Whats  Happened 
to  Andy  Warhol,"  Art  News,  vol.  79, 
November  1980,  pp.  72-77 


Jackie  Winsor 

Born  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  1941.  Studied,  Summer  School 
of  Art  and  Music,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  1964;  Massachusetts  College  of 
Art,  Boston  (B.F.A.,  1965);  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
(M.F.A.,  1967).  Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Jackie  Wmsor/Barrie  Ledoux: 
Sculpture,  exh.  cat.,  Hayden  Gallery, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  1983-84. 


Selected  One-Woman  Exhibitions 

The  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  Cincin- 
nati, Jackie  Winsor /Sculpture,  October 
2-November  21, 1976.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Jack  Boulton,  Ellen  Phelan  and 
the  artist.  Traveled  in  United  States, 
1976-77 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
Jackie  Winsor,  January  12-March  6, 
1979.  Organized  by  Kynaston  McShine. 
Catalogue  with  text  by  Ellen  H.  Johnson 

Hayden  Gallery,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Jackie  Winsor/ 
Barrie  Ledoux:  Sculpture,  December  3, 
1983-January  15, 1984.  Catalogue  with 
texts  by  Kathy  Halbreich  and  the  artists 


Jack  Youngerman 

Born  in  Webster  Grove,  Missouri,  1926. 
Moved  with  family  to  Louisville,  1928. 
Studied,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  1944-46;  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  1947  (B.A.);  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  1947-48.  Lived  in  Eu- 
rope, 1947-56.  Returned  to  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  York,  1956.  Made  first 
sculpture,  1970.  Lives  in  New  York. 

For  fuller  exhibition  history  and  bibliog- 
raphy, see  Inaugural  Benefit  Exhibition: 
Jack  Youngerman,  1967-1972,  exh.  cat., 
Portland  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts, 
Oregon,  1972,  and  Jack  Youngerman, 
exh.  brochure,  Washburn  Gallery,  New 
York,  1981. 

Selected  One-Man  Exhibitions 

Portland  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts,  Ore- 
gon, Inaugural  Benefit  Exhibition:  Jack 
Youngerman  1967-1972,  November  10- 
December  3, 1972.  Catalogue  with  text 
by  Fred  Mueller  and  the  artist 

Galerie  Denise  Rene,  Paris,  Youngerman, 
May  1973.  Catalogue  with  text  by  Bar- 
bara Rose 

Washburn  Gallery,  New  York,  Jack 
Youngerman,  May  9-June  5, 1981. 
Brochure 

Washburn  Gallery,  New  York,  Jack 
Youngerman,  May  1-June  1985.  Bro- 
chure with  text  by  the  artist 

Selected  Bibliography 

On  the  Artist 

Periodicals 
Denise  Bratton,  "An  Interview  with  Jack 
Youngerman:  The  New  Sculpture,"  Arts 
Magazine,  vol.  50,  December  1975,  pp. 
90-91 

Roger  Bordier,  "Youngerman  ou  Le  dia- 
logue des  formes,"  Cimaise,  vol.  20,  no. 
112,  May- August  1973 
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i  .i!  iii  Rat(  liff,    la<  k  Youngerman  .11 
Washbum  Gallery,'    \rtm  America,  vol 
69  Novembei  1981,  pp   174  175 

Vivien  Raynor,  "Arl   From  Youngerman, 
Fiberglass  Sculptures,"  The  Veu  York 
May  LO,  L98 


Gilberto  Zorio 

Hum  in  Vndorno, Italy,  leM4  Received 
degree  from  Accademiadi  Belle  \m. 
hum.  1970  I  ives  in  Turin 

l  oi  fullei  exhibition  history  and  biblii 
raphy,  see  Cilberto  Zorio,  opere    '  H 
5 -I.  exh  cat  , Galleria Civica del Comune 
diModena   1985 

Selected  One-Man  I  \hibitions 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam,  Cilberto 
Zorio  March-Ma)  L979  Catalogue  with 
texl  b)  lean-Christophe  Ammann 

Pinacoteca  Comunale,  Ravenna,  Gilberto 

I U ,  ember  1 1 .  L982  lanu  u 
L98  '  Catalogue  with  texts  b)  Beatrice 
Merz,  Denys  Zaccharopoulos  and  the 
artisl 

Galleria  Civica  del  Commune  di  Modena, 
Gilberto  Zorit  lanuar) 

20  March  5,  L98  i  (  al  iloguewith  texts 
b)  Catherine  I  >a\  id,  Beatrit  e  Merz,  Lu- 
ciana  Rogozinski,  rommaso  rrinietal 

Selected  Hibhoi;raph\ 
B)  the  Artist 

"Gilberto  Zorio,  /  rrra,  Cologne  no  5, 
Jul)  I975,pp   12-44 

"Gilberto  Zorio,"  Data,  Milan,  no 
Summei  L9  '8  p   10 
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INDEX  OF  ARTISTS  IN  THE  CATALOGUE 


Carl  Andre     ..it  nos   I  18 

Giovanni Anselmo     cal  nos   llo.  Ill 

Richard  Artschwagei     cal  i 

.  Bell     cal  nos   l 
Joseph  Beuys     cal  nos  97  L01 
Anthony  Caro     cat  n< 
John  Chamberlain     cal  nos  ; 

Eduardo  Chillida     cal  m^ 
Joseph  Cornell     cal  nos   I 
Richard  Deacon     cat  nos   \2h,  127 
Waltei  De  Maria     cat  nos   141-144 
Jim  Dine     cat  nos  70,  71 
MarkdiSuvero     ..it  nos.  51,52 
Jean  Dubuffel     cat  nos 
John  Dull      cal  nos   L69,  170 
Dan  Ravin     cat.  nos  l 
Mbei  to  Giacometti     ..it  nos   l 
I  ..i  1  lesse     ..it  nos   1  i9  16 1 
Robert  Irwin     cal  nos.  155, 156 
Jasper  Johns     cal  no 
Donald  Judd     ..it  nos  l  J2- 1  ?4 
Ellsworth  Kellj      cal  m 
I  dward  Kienholz     cat.  no  55 

I  dward  and  Nancy  Reddin  Kienholz 

cal  no     ■ 

Yves  Klein     cal  nos  44  46 

Willem  de  Kooning     cat.  nos  40.41 

Jannis  Kounellis     cat  nos  L06-109 

Roy  Lichtenstein     cat  ni 

Richard  I  ong     cat  nos   12  1 

Mario  Merz     cat  nos  102  I 

Robert  Morns     cat  nos   128  HI 

David  Nash     cat  nos  124,  125 

Bruce  Nauman     cal  nos   148-151 

I  ouise  Nevelson     cal  nos   I 

Barnett Newman     cal  nos  42.4? 

Isamu  Noguchi     cal  nos   |i 

Claes  Oldenburg     cal  i 

Giulio  Paolini     cat  nos  112,  II  i 

Giuseppe Penone     cal  nos  117,  lis 

Anne  and  Patrick  Poirier     ..it  nos  114  llr> 

Martin  Puryear     cal  nos  171,172 

Robert  Rauschenberg     ..it  nos 

James  Rosenquisl     cal  no 


Lucas  Samaras     cal  nos 

;al      ..it   nos 
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Michael  Singei     ..it  nos   i 
l).i\  id  Simtli      ..it   nos 
Robert  Smithson     ..it  nos   145  147 
Richard  Stankiewicz     cal  nos   : 
William  lucker     ..it  i 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CREDITS 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  photographs 
have  been  obtained  from  the  owners  of 
the  works  of  art. 
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ger:  cat.  no.  85 
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no.  7 

Courtesy  Grey  Art  Gallery  and  Study 
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Courtesy  The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York: 
cat.  no.  83 
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©  Paolo  Mussat  Sartor:  cat.  no.  110 
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